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PART ONE 


I 


FIRST CONVERSATION WITH MY 
FAMILIAR DEMON 


(Fragments of the Journal of My Life) 


me company the greater part of my time. This 

morning he seemed very agitated. He was prying 
about in my room where I work, humming half out loud 
in an angry rhythm: 

“Jean de Pierrefeu is a fool, Jean de Pierrefeu is a 
fool, Jean de Pierre 2 

“Stop it, stop it! ” I cried. ‘“ What’s the matter with 
you that you can’t leave me in peace? ” 

He gave me a nasty look and continued, more loudly 
than before. 

“ Look here, demon, have you got anything to com- 
plain about?” I demanded, hypocritically. “In that 
case, say so, and don’t be afraid to speak the truth.” 

“Ha! Ha! the truth!” he exclaimed mockingly. 
Then, spinning round and hopping about, he went on 
with his unpleasant refrain: ‘“ Jean de Pierrefeu is 
Biel 
But five minutes later he realized clearly that in spite 
of our long-standing friendship, I was capable of slapping 
him in the face. So he changed his tone and his man- 
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ner, and seating himself on the corner of my table, he 
said, with an air of profound pity: 

“ Jean de Pierrefeu, it is true that you are only a 
fool.” 

Then he gave a deep sigh, lifted his eyes to the ceil- 
ing, and went on: 

“Some people would regard a man who discovered 
his vocation when he was forty as lucky. But if that 
vocation is to consist in speaking the truth — well, that’s 
so fatal that it fairly staggers me. But that’s your case, 
master. Ever since the hateful day when, hard put to 
it to fulfil a promise made to your publisher, you wrote 
your military reminiscences so hurriedly that you had 
not time either to weigh your words or to arrange your 
facts properly,* I’ve noted that you’ve been excited by 
a fatal enthusiasm. You now think of nothing except 
propounding unpleasant truths to the historians of the 
Great War; you will not suffer the least reticence or the 
least ornament; you go about demanding the naked 
truth — as if one could take that chaste lady into one’s 
bed. I warn you that that sort of thing makes many 
worthy people who detest such noisy sincerity, think ill 
of you.” 

Myself: “ What! Men object to the truth, then! ” 

My Familiar Demon: “ That’s not the point. Let’s keep 
to the practical side: that’s what matters in this world 
if one wishes to live comfortably in it. From that point 
of view it is an established fact that every person afflicted 
with the mania for frankness immediately becomes sus- 
pect. First of all, people ask what secret profit he ob- 
tains by acting in a manner so contrary to custom. 
People deal cautiously with him, suspecting him of har- 
bouring some particular ambition. This frankness, it is 


* My familiar demon is alluding here to my first book G.Q.G. 
Secteur I. The responsibility for this interpretation is his. 
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thought, is just a means of gaining a hearing and will 
soon be dropped. The man is regarded with that modi- 
cum of respect which is accorded to able, forceful per- 
sons. But if, after some months of such credit, it is 
realized that the man really is convinced — why, then 
countenances and doors are closed to him.” 

Myself: “I must admit that what you say is true. 
Haven’t I experienced the inconveniences of speaking too 
clearly? Do you know that in the eyes of an Academi- 
cian, such as M. Doumic, I am a sort of traitor who 
seeks to dishonour the army? In spite of his great 
wisdom he was shocked enough to formulate this severe 
judgment in public.” 

My Familiar Demon: “There you are! But there is 
still time. Change your career and be a defender of the 
social lie. How could Doumic, a respected member of 
one of the great public services, allow the General Staff 
to be discussed? To meddle with the image which the 
people has made of its institutions and of its illustrious 
men, is to break the social pact.” 

Myself: ‘Demon, you frighten me. So all those who 
have undertaken the noble task of speaking frankly are 
destined to perish miserably? ” 

My Familiar Demon: “Yes. Or at least unless they 
are more clever than those who defend what is false. 
One must know how to obtain pardon for such an atti- 
tude. Brutus feigned madness. Rabelais adopted the 
manners and the language of a jovial buffoon and took 
care to laugh uproariously for the benefit of brainless 
people.” 

Myself: ‘My dear demon, I am touched by your anxi- 
ety and I now understand how certain theologians 
thought they saw in the familiar demon of Socrates a 
first manifestation of the guardian angel. But I will not 
be put off. The passion for truth is the most exacting 
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there is: there is no virtue or vice which is more en- 
slaving.” 

My Familiar Demon: “O Master! What pleasure can 
you gain in proving yourself different from other people? 
Do you not know that in the chaos of appearances of 
which the world consists the truth is only what is pro- 
claimed to be the truth by all? Because a blind man 
says that it is dark when it is broad daylight, does any- 
one who can see think of believing him? And if the 
universe was inhabited entirely by moles, it would be 
useless for a lynx to argue: he would never persuade 
anyone to believe that he could see.” 

Myself: ‘Doubtless: because your lynx, timid and 
cowardly, would not dare to bear witness to the divine 
light for fear of displeasing the moles. Many men whom 
Nature made lynxes shut their eyes rather than defy 
public opinion. They lift their eyelids a little only 
amongst their intimates; when they are far from every- 
one their courage comes back to them; and in those rare 
moments they rejoice in the truth like a miser with his 
hoard of treasure. But at the least noise they hurriedly 
draw the curtains and plunge themselves nervously into 
darkness. Have you ever been to the French Academy? 
There are forty men under a cupola there, playing at 
seeing nothing. From time to time, one of them, moved 
by some evil spirit, half opens his restless eyes uneasily 
and mumbles that perhaps it is light. But a formidable 
outcry cuts him short. And in the shades of night, our 
Immortals distribute prizes and scholarships with a sol- 
emn blindness. One day, bored with this foolishness, 
Anatole France opened his eyes wide and walked out, 
never to return.” 

My Familiar Demon: “ And I did not at all approve 
of his leaving his place. If he had cheated — opened his 
eyes and yet pretended not to see — nothing could have 
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been more legitimate. Besides, it’s what most of them 
do. There are very few men who were born blind under 
that cupola: the majority of them play blind-man’s- 
buff for fear of what might be said. I won’t describe 
to you how sharply they criticize their colleagues. But 
against the danger that might arise from a general clear- 
sightedness, they unite as one man. All constituted 
bodies and all castes obey the same necessity. All agree 
to admit only one truth — that which their own custom 
adorns. Inequality between creatures can only be main- 
tained by artifice. If the truth were permitted to be 
told, it would be seen at once that no one man is better 
than another, and the people would lose its respect for 
institutions and hierarchies. And the people itself would 
be the first to suffer, for it needs something to admire as 
much as it needs bread to eat. Thus he who, by breaking 
the social pact, unveils the secret of the temple, so care- 
fully hidden by the priests, is held to have committed 
sacrilege. O Master, do not be a man such as that, if 
you do not wish to be afraid of everyone.” 

Myself: “ But indeed, O prudent demon, too much is 
demanded of popular credulity. Nowadays a man must 
stultify himself if he is to remain within the social pact. 
This country of ours, born of the Revolution, has re- 
formed these idiotic castes, after having destroyed the 
élite. The army, the middle classes, the magistracy, 
financiers, business men — they are all even more in- 
fatuated with their privileges than were the nobility and 
the clergy of the old order. They have created an offi- 
cial morality, an official beauty, and an official honesty, 
which serve only to hide profligacy, ugliness, and dirty 
dealing. We have got now the official ‘ great man,’ offi- 
cial genius, and official history, which, more often than 
not, conceals mediocrity, grave mistakes, and even atro- 
cious errors. These people do not know how to laugh 
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or admire or how to recognize merit, beauty, and talent. 
To give them pleasure great men must resemble those 
solemn, ridiculous statues of persons in long coats which 
are erected in public places. 

“ A certain man, a good fellow notwithstanding, shouts 
‘Sacrilege! ’ because I said that Joffre slept well. He 
accuses me of vilifying that noble figure. Yet he is 
aroused to enthusiasm over Condé because the latter 
possessed this same virtue of being able to get to sleep. 
If, on the other hand, I had affirmed — and this would 
at least be credible — that the victor of Rocroi suffered 
from nightmares as he lay on a gun carriage dreaming 
of his responsibility, this same man would cry ‘ Scandal! ? 
How can one account for that? What modern philoso- 
pher would dare, as Plato did, in the course of a dialogue 
on love, to give a recipe for stopping hiccoughs, without 
fearing to draw upon himself the reproach of vulgarity? ” 
My Familiar Demon: “It is true that France buries 
herself in hypocrisy, bad taste, and fear of the truth. 
The further one goes, the more one fines down what is 
ideal, noble, and virtuous: that is the fate of ancient 
peoples delivered into the hands of mediocrities who can 
no longer distinguish between true grandeur and false 
genius. Just as to-day it must not be admitted that 
a general can sleep, or eat even, on the eve of a battle, 
so it is impossible to allow an Academician to have a 
sprightly humour — though it was not considered wrong 
to do so in old days. Formerly popular imagination, 
even if, according to its natural inclination, it distorted 
reality in order to create legends, at least gave to the 
panorama of its illusions the naive, familiar aspect of 
life. But to-day the conventional images which the 
middle classes form have the character, flatly noble and 
virtuous, of academic art. Great deeds become drab 
chromos and great men grandiloquent manikins.” 
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Myself: “ Ah, you’re right there, my dear demon. But 
you must realize that it is precisely that which excites 
my ardour. Take your mind back to our disgust in 
pre-war days. I used to read, and everyone of my gen- 
eration with me, the marvellous stories of the great 
epochs of history. Comparing these heroic times with 
the dull existence which we were leading in the midst 
of our prosperity, we used bitterly to regret that we had 
not lived in those thrilling times. What a picture we 
used to make for ourselves of each historical event! How 
many times did we not deplore the absence of men of 
genius in our prosaic century, from which glory seemed 
to have departed! And then suddenly a clap of thun- 
der tore down the curtain. The war came. Our gener- 
ation, we thought with pride, is to be one of those which 
make history. Thus, at the same time as love of our 
country and the duty of dying to save it impressed itself 
upon all of us, a sublime curiosity took possession of 
even the humblest of the participants. To take a part 
in this, the finest of epochs, to live in the very middle 
of it, to see with one’s own eyes the genius which would 
appear — for it was evident that men worthy of such 
events would be forthcoming — such a prospect fired 
our enthusiasm. 


“But now the terrible drama is over, though the 
earth groans under it still. The apotheosis unrolls itself 
before the survivors. Let us reflect. What, then, have 
we seen? 

“O demon, dear witness of my most secret life, do 
you not feel the fire which consumes me? Look how 
fate has made me a humble actor in a sublime drama. 
From my own corner I have seen great actors play their 
rôle. I have heard the vibration of their voices and 
felt their breath: the very air which they displaced in 
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passing by has fanned my face. With what a thrill have 
I looked at those whom glory has since touched with 
her wing! Does it matter to me that I myself am carv- 
ing the marble or the bronze which is all that they will 
be to posterity? No, no, it is they as living beings that 
I desire to weigh up, their human reality that I must 
subject to a fearless examination. And this epoch of 
which future poets will sing the tragic stages, what does 
it mean to me if not four years of my life of which I 
have still the keen, bitter taste in my mouth and the 
rhythm in my blood? Shall I, like the others, disfigure 
it by draping it with symbolical tinsel, and set it stiff 
in allegory, when I feel it palpitating, alive, and true 
before my eyes? One can know accurately only that 
which one has gauged with one’s eyes and one’s hands. 
For me, what are Cesar, Napoleon, the glory of Rome, or 
the days of the Revolution? Dreams suggested by 
reading books. But the reality of a time which will 
be a landmark in history — that must I define, ex- 
actly and truthfully, in volume and in substance. Men 
like unto those whom Plutarch has taken as his ex- 
amples have accomplished brilliant deeds, and am I to 
come no closer in order to learn their secret? — What 
is there beneath that which we are agreed to call 
genius? 

“Why should a mediocre age possessing neither gran- 
deur nor renown suddenly be decked in the most daz- 
zling glory? Men who yesterday seemed destined to 
oblivion have, to-day, acquired immortality. Has some 
new virtue been instilled in them, has some magician 
touched them with his wand? Are those who enter the 
Pantheon of History really worthy to be regarded as 
the highest examples of humanity? Or is all that no 
more than a mirage, a chimera, fashioned in the imagi- 
nation of men, illusions spread abroad and upheld by 
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credulity? Is there at bottom naught else but the same 
being — Man — so puny and so limited? 

‘And you, dear demon, would like me to listen to your 
friendly counsels of prudence when so unique a task is 
offered me. You would like me to abandon my search 
for the solution of such a marvellous problem. To know 
what human beings are worth, to weigh events, to set 
oneself to dissipate ambiguity, lies, or doubtful matters, 
in order to discover the little thing which is humanly 
true and which exists beneath this formidable spectacle, 
before posterity adorns it with a thousand dazzling rays, 
before the interests or the imagination of a party or a 
man or a country change it into an historical dream in- 
accessible to our means of measurement — there is some- 
thing for which it is worth dying and worth risking the 
most miserable fate. Such cataclysms do not arise for 
the amusement of the onlookers and as an apotheosis 
for certain privileged persons. What humanity learns in 
blood and tears must not be ignored. Are we going to 
forget an experience so cruel that it has cost millions of 
peaceful, precious lives? 

“Cursed be those who dare to build one knows not 
what legends with material which is bleeding even yet. 

“ Arise, truth! May the dead who in their eternal 
rest know everything, fix upon us their enlightened eyes 
and pass on to us the incorruptible daring of the martyrs 
of truth.” 


II 


II 


ON THE SMALL AMOUNT OF CREDIT THAT 
SHOULD BE GIVEN TO HISTORIANS OF 
THE WAR ; 


ET us seek the truth, whatever it may cost to do so; 
les let us arm ourselves pitilessly with mistrust and 

with the critical spirit; for nowadays history itself 
is made the auxiliary of legend. Is this war, which has 
seen the downfall of many illusions, going to prove to 
us that historical science has never been anything but 
an undertaking of forgers and ingenuous scribes deluded 
by the profiteers? Voltaire firmly believed that the 
world was divided into two groups: knaves and fools; 
he perceived that the lie was a means of domination used 
by superior castes. I myself am reluctant to generalize 
thus. Conscious liars are not the most dangerous ones. 
A lie, deliberate originally perhaps, imposed as a means 
of defence and protection, is later maintained and per- 
fected in all good faith. So much sincerity is mixed up 
with falsehood that it soon becomes impossible to con- 
front even the most active workers with the detestable 
work itself. 

Behold us, then, at the starting-point of a magnificent 
historical period. It is for us to thwart the eternal game 
of those who concoct legends — a task which is already 
formidable. At their disposal are men who will serve 
them with a zeal enhanced by patriotic sentiment and 
national pride, men whose past work deserves attention 
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and confidence. Witnesses of the Great War, may your 
memories rise like the ghost of Elsinore to uphold the 
truth, which is being surreptitiously stifled. Will the his- 
torians, as a body, lend a hand to such a trick? No: for 
the most part it must be denied that there is any pre- 
meditated intention. To disguise the facts there must be 
an exact knowledge of the truth. And that is what they 
particularly lack. Gabriel Hanotaux, Louis Madelin, 
Henry Bidou, and all the rest, great or small, obscure or 
celebrated, who make use of the documents of the staff 
with such touching good will and haste are only guilty 
of being obliging. 

In this period it has so happened that civilian historians 
have studied historical events from a point of view which 
is exclusively military. Far from trusting to their own 
judgment, they have not considered it respectful to exer- 
cise their critical faculties on the facts as guaranteed by 
a body of specialists. An idolatrous admiration for every- 
thing which concerns the army has conferred upon them 
the favour of having eyes which do not see and memories 
which are oblivious of their own experiences. They have 
been no more than the drudges of official history; they 
have used their skill as men of letters in carving orna- 
ments on the materials prepared by others. The tailor 
cuts, fashions, and stitches together the stuff with which 
the dandy has supplied him. Thus have our historians 
dressed the Staff in a cloth embroidered with gold palms, 
woven in its own factories. Their only aspiration is to 
achieve an elegant cut which will show off the figure of 
their customer. 


Did Louis XIV give Racine and Boileau particular 
instructions when he ordered them to write the history of 
his great deeds? I do not know. But if he did, it is 
probable that in his majestic way he recommended them 
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not to try to flatter him, but to love truth above every- 
thing, since Clio, the Muse of History, preferred an ac- 
curate account, fit for the instruction of mankind. These 
two writers of history, the forerunners of intelligence 
officers, acquiesced no doubt, though with every intention 
of disregarding the instruction: for both of them knew 
enough of the ways of the world to be aware that kings 
only praise the truth when it is favourable to themselves. 
Or, in Voltaire’s phrase: 


Satirique flatteur, toi qui pris tant de peine 
Pour dire que Louis n’a point passé le Rhin. 


That famous couplet clearly reveals the method used 
by royal historians. And the method, be it noted, has 
not changed. But the belligerents in the Great War did 
not ask their propagandists, disguised as historians, to 
be either loyal or truthful: they asked for the direct 
contrary. 

To understand the difficulties which the historians of 
the future will have to surmount when they come to write 
the history of the Great War, it is necessary to under- 
stand the nature of this institution of propaganda. I 
believe that in no previous century has reality been so 
openly travestied as in the period through which we have 
just passed. The tremendous struggle between two 
groups of nations necessitated the employment of every 
means both of attack and defence. The “moral arm” 
could not be neglected. 

To gain the sympathy of the neutrals, to obtain from 
them the material support which was expected of them, 
whilst persuading them to withhold it from the other 
side, to succeed in the end in launching them in their turn 
against the enemy: such were the various aims upon 


which each of the two groups of allies concentrated their 
activities. 
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With a due regard to the question of being in the right 
— strange, indeed, in this unloosing of brute force — each 
side was in the first instance zealous to place the onus of 
having been the aggressor on its adversary. But since, in 
the decisions of nations, interest prevails over sentiment, 
it was essential for each belligerent to prove himself the 
stronger in the eyes of the neutrals. Thus from these two 
motives there developed two kinds of propaganda, paral- 
lel but contradictory, which for a long time kept the 
neutrals hesitating and perplexed. 
~ The Germans, better prepared than we were at the 
start, and induced by temperament and by education to 
accept the national lie, showed us the way. With a rare 
insolence, their agents all over the world spread the most 
tendentious rumours; their communiqués, supported by 
telegrams, wireless “news,” newspaper articles, pam- 
phlets, and tracts, presented the course of operations in 
the most favourable light. The Allies, in their turn, 
gradually instituted a vast network of propaganda in- 
spired by the same necessity of emphasizing successes 
and minimizing reverses. In every country the intellec- 
tuals were called upon to furnish arguments in this new 
kind of war. The world became like an immense Sor- 
bonne, resounding to the noise of controversies, denials, 
replies, and explanations. In those four years the human 
brain enlarged its paraphernalia of sophisms and quibbles 
more than it had done during several preceding centuries 
of brilliant civilization. 

In this struggle France showed that she was the in- 
tellectual nation par excellence. But she realized at 
once that the systematic lie might easily be of disserv- 
ice to her interests. What mattered above all else was 
to win the confidence of the neutrals, in making them 
sure that our information was true. For this purpose 
it was necessary to avoid a blunt denial of matters of 
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actual fact, against which even the most audacious false- 
hoods will not prevail. There was a subtle art in our 
propaganda: Ludendorff himself has bitterly admitted 
its results. The natural vulgarity of the Germans, their 
lack of taste, their cynicism, and their contempt for the 
niceties inevitably incited them to exceed the bounds of 
plausibility. In reality the greatest of our advantages 
came from our opponents; for most frequently our task 
was simply to emphasize their inept impostures. The 
common sense of the nations themselves did the rest. 
But, however honourable the French share in this cam- 
paign of persuasion may have been, its productions have 
no pretensions to being a supplement to history. This 
is easily understood. The historian, in obedience to a 
disinterested sentiment, forces himself to portray events 
in an exact manner. He loosens the chain of cause and 
effect. Placed above the protagonists, he favours neither 
the one nor the other, but he ought to enter into the 
mind of both, in order to scrutinize their actions from 
within and from without. His final aim being to make 
clear the lesson to be learnt from the facts and the mean- 
ing of events, he is not afraid either to do justice to the 
enemy or to emphasize the mistakes of his own country. 
This latter task, if he wishes to remain above the foibles 
of men, he must fulfil in the spiritual interest of truth: 
he carries it out even more conscientiously if he is zeal- 
ous for the interests of his own country. This is the 
only kind of patriotism which is permitted to the his- 
torian. But such an attitude was not fashionable during 
the war: the necessity of winning came before any other 
preoccupation. But unfortunately we have got into the 


way of prolonging such ambiguity beyond the time when 
it should be permitted. 
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Propaganda at home, intended to sustain the morale 
of the nation, could count upon admiration without reti- 
cence or restriction. How could one keep the nation 
confident unless one could persuade it that everything 
was going well, that its leaders were without blemish, 
that everything which was undertaken succeeded? The 
censorship came to the assistance of the propagandists, 
toning down the zeal of the critics or else suppressing 
them altogether. Hence arose an official optimism, a 
process of wheedling, the habit of exalting merit above 
its true worth, of concealing what was ugly or mediocre, 
of excusing errors; and hence, again, a kind of free- 
masonry of indulgence and blindness, calculated to pre- 
vent an accurate view of the situation and to atrophy 
common sense. ar 

It can be understood that those who benefited by this 
wonderful optimism became accustomed to it and there- 
fore unable to recognize the truth. During the war, to 
speak frankly, to give evidence of possessing the critical 
spirit, as did Georges Clemenceau during the three years 
when he was only a journalist, was equivalent to being 
regarded as a danger to one’s country. It was useless 
for him to justify himself, to affirm his zeal for the pub- 
lic well-being and his passionate desire to see the nation 
shake itself free of routine and galvanize all its energy 
towards victory: he was execrated by the Staff and 
abused as a defeatist. His paper, ’Homme Enchainé, 
was frequently seized and confiscated in the armies, on 
the grounds that it was guilty of demoralizing the troops 
and furthering the plans of the enemy by ruining that 
blind trust in his leaders which is indispensable to the 
soldier. But was not this equivalent to proclaiming the 
outstanding virtue of the lie? As if the spectacle of the 
mistakes which were made and the deplorable abuses 
which were so abundant in the course of the campaign 
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were not sufficient in themselves, had they ever been 
fully known, to spread discouragement amongst the 
fighting men! That Germany finally became panic- 
stricken was largely due to the fact that the critical 
spirit, under the iron hand of Ludendorff, could not break 
through to the light. Once facts could speak, the tissue 
of lies, official and military, was revealed as powerless 
to persuade the Germans that all was well. From the 
moment of this terrible disillusionment, all the keener 
because the preceding illusions had been so great, dates 
the break-up of the morale of our enemies. On the other 
hand, because the voice of truth was occasionally able 
to make itself heard in France, errors could there be 
repaired. The combatants regained confidence each 
time that some defect was put right, for they were the 
first to notify the newspapers or their members of the 
mistakes that were made. As for the nation at large, 
since it was kept more or less informed by these critics 
of the difficulties which had to be surmounted to achieve 
victory, it retained, in spite of itself, a sufficiently ac- 
curate idea of the situation to avoid the worst illusions. 

But it will be remembered amidst what a babel of 
curses the voice of truth had to enforce a hearing. The 
“good fellows” never ceased to cry: “ Sacrilege! ”; 
the High Command said that its task was being made 
impossible; the censorship thundered its denunciations. 
The politicians became an object of public contempt be- 
cause of it. Clemenceau alone, by virtue of his vigorous 
action as head of the government and as a reward of 
victory, managed to obtain total absolution for his past 
lack of discipline. 

This obliging spirit, this patriotic modesty, this wish 
for admiration at all costs, have not disappeared. Even 
nowadays whoever attempts to judge the men and the 
circumstances of the Great War is still regarded as con- 
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temptible. Nowadays even more so, indeed! Because 
the struggle ended in our favour we have forgotten those 
evil days when, with victory turning her face away from 
us, we took stock of our inadequacies and our weak- 
nesses. In the midst of triumph it seems in bad taste 
to recall reverses. And since these latter cannot be 
eliminated, we are tempted to minimize them, even to 
deny them, but in any case, by the specious device of 
extenuation, to regard them as negligible. Read our 
official historians and you will see what a deplorable in- 
fluence the propagandist mind has had on history. It 
is not that these writers in any way suppress events: 
but how careful they are to justify, to soften, to put 
forward the bright side of things! This long sequence 
of experiences, of groping in the dark, of mischances 
which turned out well, of pre-arranged schemes which 
went badly, this marking time while we searched for a 
solution, this obscure and bloody drama, which mankind 
so often seemed incapable of directing or of bringing to 
its climax, all that which bears the stamp of man’s misery 
and feebleness as much as of his grandeur, becomes 
through the omnipotence of patriotic self-complacency 
the close weft of a plan woven by skilful hands and un- 
rolled by powerful brains, a masterpiece of logic and 
clearness in which not one great deed is missing from the 
place assigned to it. Here is the exact point, the acute 
angle which marks the difference between history written 
according to the truth itself and history as written under 
the influence of propaganda. For never can men con- 
trol events with such exactness: the part which chance 
plays is immense; obscure reactions, favourable or other- 
wise, intervene to create new situations; unexpected 
effects are produced by causes which are ill-defined; a 
vast aura of indistinct acts obscures the faint glow of 
an active will attempting to spread its light round and 
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about. The scientific mind, preoccupied solely with the 
task of attaining to reality, must devote itself to calculat- 
ing the share to be borne by all these elements, and to 
forcing itself to understand in its component parts the 
formidable phenomenon of the past four years. 

That is indeed the kernel of the matter! But there 
is another side: there is the importance of flattering the 
national pride, of impressing foreign countries favour- 
ably, of praising powerful men, of keeping the social 
order intact. The traders in illusions, mirages, and vani- 
ties have good reason to be encouraged. Confronted 
with the official landscape of the war, a masterpiece of 
deceit and convention, solemnly decked in the insignia 
of the Institute or of the Sorbonne, and consecrated by 
the approbation of the highest personages of the State, 
what will become of the lessons which the country could 
and ought to draw from its terrible experience? 


If you wish to have a startling proof of this, open, for 
example, Le Chemin de la Victoire, by Louis Madelin. 
However credulous, however unbiased you may be, you 
cannot but remark the tone of prudent flattery adopted 
therein as regards the rôle played by our leaders. This 
tone is all the more surprising when one remembers that 
people must still have in the forefront of their minds 
events which only date from yesterday, and that they 
cannot yet have forgotten the actual mistakes made. 
These latter, moreover, can have escaped no one’s ob- 
servation. They were deplored over and over again 
whilst the hope was expressed that they would be avoided 
in the future. Yet, now that victory has crowned our 
arms, is there to be silence as regards our errors? If 
historians such as Louis Madelin and Gabriel Hanotaux 
mention these errors at all, it is only to question whether 
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they were ever made. They devote themselves entirely 
to observing the brilliant side of the situation! 

Of the general offensive in which our troops were 
engaged in August, 1914, Louis Madelin writes: 

“In taking the offensive all along the line without 
knowledge of the distribution of the enemy’s forces, we 
perhaps committed an imprudence which was aggravated 
by the incapacity of certain leaders and the valiant 
recklessness of certain units. I say ‘ perhaps,’ because 
the question is still open to controversy. And having ap- 
proached the question without any preconceived idea, 
no less a person than Gabriel Hanotaux settles it, after 
a final analysis, by giving it his approbation. He writes, 
of the August offensive: ‘Its principal defect (which 
was not due to the leaders) was that, having been im- 
provised,* certain preparations for it were lacking. If 
it had been successful the fate of the war would have 
been decided and France would not have suffered as she 
did. But even though it failed, at any rate in part, it 
prepared the way for subsequent success. Without the 
offensive of the 2oth August, the battle of the Marne 
would undoubtedly have had a different issue.’ ” 

* Tf M. Hanotaux, by the word “ improvised,” implies that the 
violation of Belgium obliged us to modify the dispositions arranged by 
our Command for an offensive on the Eastern frontier, he is wrong, 
because the Staff made very few alterations in the dispositions which 
had been decided upon, and prepared for, long in advance, in time of 
peace. It held obstinately to its scheme for an offensive, and it did 
as a fact send our troops forward in Lorraine and across the Ardennes, 
as had been arranged, in spite of the fact that its plans had been 
totally upset by the German invasion of Belgium and in spite of the 
objections of General Lanrezac. The August offensive was not an 
improvised one, either in Alsace or in Lorraine or across the Ardennes; 
nevertheless it failed. It did not answer to the realities of the 
situation — that was all. The only unexpected operations were those 
which took place between the Meuse and the Sambre: I say “ unex- 
pected,” and not “improvised,” because in war everything is “ impro- 
vised,” relatively speaking, since every manœuvre depends upon the 
movements of the enemy. 
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Louis Madelin is so fully aware of the character of 
his audacious “ perhaps ” that he prudently shelters him- 
self behind M. Gabriel Hanotaux, a member of the 
French Academy. One can scarcely read such a passage 
without feeling sad. 

But face to face with common sense and strict reason, 
these tendentious points cannot subsist. Let us con- 
front these authors of ours with themselves. Louis 
Madelin asserts that the offensive was launched “ with- 
out knowledge of the distribution of the enemy’s forces.” 
This ‘“ imprudence ” [sic] is added to what G. Hanotaux 
defines as “improvisation.” Similarly, what Madelin 
calls “the valiant recklessness of certain units” is ex- 
plained by the lack of “certain preparations ” in the 
words of Hanotaux. But why, however, should anyone 
believe that the lack of preparation, the bad training of 
the troops and ignorance of the hostile forces “ was not 
due to the leaders ’’? 

Lastly, let us admire the final argument: ‘‘ Without 
the offensive of the 20th August, the battle of the Marne 
would undoubtedly have had a different issue.” Un- 
doubtedly, indeed! For it would not even have taken 
place at all: and that would indeed have been a pity. 
Such a splendid victory, bringing so much honour to our 
country! 

A desire to shield the leaders at all costs — that is 
the chief reason for this attitude. Must one really be- 
lieve that such a sentiment is to be confused with patriot- 
ism? I assert the direct contrary. Why is it that we 
do not conceal the incapacity of some general under 
Louis XIV, of Villeroy, for example, or of Soubise under 
Louis XV? If this sentiment of Gabriel Hanotaux is 
legitimate, then surely we ought equally to cloak the 
mistakes of these men too. Are, then, the historians 
who mention them therefore bad Frenchmen? But 
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Gabriel Hanotaux himself has no fear of speaking the 
truth about the historical facts of the past. Then why 
does he act differently as regards events which happened 
yesterday? Is it because they happened yesterday that 
he feels himself obliged to tone them down? His re- 
sponsibility is indeed greater, for he runs the risk of 
encouraging posterity to forget. In actual truth, this 
obliging spirit of his originates in the fact that, being a 
historian, he regards the question entirely from a politi- 
cal point of view. It is considered a bad service to the 
cause of the preservation of society to assert that those 
responsible for the conduct of the war made mistakes. 
That kind of thing might foster a mutinous spirit 
amongst the troops; that is to say, it might breed disorder 
and anarchy, it might be favourable to anti-militarism 
and play into Germany’s hand—and Heaven knows 
what else. And so, to avoid such inconvenient hypoth- 
eses, weakness is labelled as ability. The upholders 
of the existing order must be allowed to retain all their 
prestige. Then, again, remembering the foreigner who 
is observing us, we must never admit that a Frenchman 
could be mistaken: to do so would be to risk diminish- 
ing the glory of France. You perceive how abject such 
arguments are. It is immaterial that the blunders thus 
disguised are repeated, and that these incapable men 
continue to rule. But that persons who realized the 
mistakes of that August and strongly criticized them in 
conversation — Louis Madelin and Hanotaux were cer- 
tainly amongst them — should now write to the con- 
trary: that is what is unimaginable! The thing, however, 
is absolutely true. An incredible conspiracy exists in 
France at this very moment. No one dares to write the 
truth. It is no more than whispered, and when some- 
one or other breaks the pact, people disown him rather 
than recognize that he is right. 
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For my part, the spectacle makes me indignant. And 
I have reached the point of saying: “Of what use were 
so many sacrifices? ” 

It is obvious to anyone that we are not learning the 
lessons of the war: the army feels that military routine 
is its master, as hitherto. When a soldier who was 
actually an actor in the tragedy of 16th April reads a 
pompous eulogy of the man who planned it, how can he 
retain his confidence? No! The official historians are 
the heralds of discouragement and disillusion. 

Well, I do not belong to that school. For the critical 
spirit there are no closed doors and no forbidden ground. 

Since war has ceased to be the exclusive prerogative 
of a warlike minority, and since, on the contrary, every 
citizen of a nation is obliged to take part in it, it is 
natural that free discussion should arise on the method 
of preparing for it and conducting it. The military caste, 
in order to screen itself from its critics, can plead in- 
competence; with this reservation, however — that the 
technique of its profession is, of all human knowledge, 
the most easily accessible to ordinary intelligence — I 
will go so far as to say that it is no longer the duty of a 
citizen to trust wholly in those whose business it is to 
defend the country: that is too easy a method of ridding 
oneself of what should be an absorbing preoccupation; 
and duty thus passively understood is a mask for in- 
difference and is the sign of an idle patriotism. Every- 
one ought, on the contrary, to devote a large part of his 
time and of his thinking to the study of questions of 
national defence. That is duty as it should be under- 
stood in an age in which, when war comes, whole nations 
take part in it, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Certainly, there is no question, merely in a spirit of 
contradiction and as a reaction against optimism, of re- 
ducing the rôle of our great leaders to a negligible one, 
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of seeing nothing but blemishes, of attributing what is 
excellent to chance and what is less good to design. For 
my part, I have no respect for that kind of patriot who, 
under the pretext of putting his country on its guard 
against the lethargy of common sense, loads it with re- 
proaches and unites his voice with those of its worst 
enemies. One must avoid extremes. The search for 
truth must be undertaken calmly. One cannot, it is 
true, even by exercising wisdom, moderation, loyalty, 
have the least hope of soothing the irritation of inveterate 
optimists or of ferocious defenders of the official truth. 
For these are not to be convinced. Those who meddle 
with the edifice of legendary history, that marvellous 
romance of pure glory and easy genius which — accord- 
ing to the theories of those propaganda agents, Plutarch 
and other inventors of the Lives of Illustrious Men — 
is unfolded, devoid of all shadow, by dint of miracles 
and the lightning strokes of genius, ought to realize that 
no distinction will be made between them and those who 
insult their own country. This sad fate awaits them be- 
cause in a matter which is essentially military they have 
tried to introduce common sense and a spirit of criticism. 


The history of the war, as it is concocted to-day, 
depends upon material which has a military origin. 
Now one need go no further than that to discover that 
the realities are toned down. I have already said that 
at the height of the struggle it was important to sustain 
morale and to seem victorious. All the documents drawn 
up during the campaign bear the mark of this preoccu- 
pation. Not that the truth is omitted from them, but 
it is so cleverly concealed that at first sight one is not 
able to discover it. I have quoted at length in G.Q.G. 
Secteur I an official paper in which it is shown that 
Verdun was not a surprise for the High Command and 
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that all dispositions to meet the attack had been ar- 
ranged beforehand at leisure. In L’Offensive du 16 
avril I have given General Nivelle’s report to the Gov- 
ernment, in which this disastrous operation was glorified 
as a brilliant success. It is enough to read the memoirs 
of Ludendorff and Hindenburg to realize that the posi- 
tion is the same amongst our late enemies. The military 
mind does not regard things in the same light as the 
historian. The documents drawn up by the staff are 
intended to screen itself and not to bring out the truth. 
By virtue of these documents, it happens nearly always 
that in some regrettable affair both chiefs and subordi- 
nates seem entitled to congratulations. Whether orders 
were of any value, and whether they were given at the 
right time and place, are details into which the staff does 
not enter. I am not in the least afraid to say that one 
cannot accept what emanates from the staff without a 
most searching criticism. By simply reading them 
through, one gets the impression that everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. In the whole 
series of communiqués there is not a single one which 
does not infer success, and does not imply, in its very 
mode of expression, a certain satisfaction, however dis- 
appointing may be the facts which it contains. Now the 
communiqué, which is the literature of circumstance, and 
must admittedly be tendentious, reflects the real thoughts 
of the staff more than is generally supposed. The theo- 
retical object of war is the total destruction of the enemy. 
But with rare exceptions this fine ideal is never achieved. 
Therefore, since the victor has not entirely carried out 
the plan which is recognized to have been his aim, his 
adversary, in however evil a case he may be, can still 
pretend that he has really made his conqueror fail — 
which is in itself a kind of success for him. When a 
period of reverses ends in a victory, fortune having 
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changed over as a result of fresh events, it may usually 
be observed that the side which eventually triumphs at- 
tributes a peculiar virtue to its previous defeats, as if 
they had been intended and were part of a plan ar- 
ranged beforehand. 

History, given the links of a certain chain of facts, 
joins them together afterwards in a logical way. It is 
an abstract science which has only a distant bearing on 
reality. An historical account is always a transcription 
from the real. It is quite natural that this work of 
abstracting and arranging becomes more delicate when 
those who carry it out are directly interested in it. Al- 
ready, under these influences, the history of the war has 
undergone modifications which, though they are easy 
to detect now, will be impossible to perceive ten years 
hence. 

The slow transformation of historical events takes 
place in the form of embellishment. Each nation creates 
an idealized image of itself which its citizens uncon- 
sciously carry about with them and which is gradually 
built up in the course of centuries. This embellished 
image represents what the nation would like to be, the 
ideal to which it desires to attain. In its more pathetic 
periods the nation sometimes tends, by a noble effort of 
will, to approach this ideal. Every story which reflects 
the image is declared true, and every man who appears 
to be of a type more or less approaching the ideal is 
admired without reserve. It seems, therefore, that na- 
tions insensibly distort their history until it becomes like 
their ideal, or, again, that they transpose the principal 
facts on to that legendary plan over which predominates 
the glorified image which they have made of themselves. 
It is a collective application of the myth of Plato’s cavern, 
a myth which marvellously expresses in a poetic form a 
psychological phenomenon, applicable either to individ- 
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uals or to peoples. It is this which explains the fact that 
certain national defects are exalted above the most solid 
qualities. The man who is the incarnation of the bril- 
liant faults of his race is, unfortunately, more popular 
than he who is the incarnation of its useful aspects. 
Mangin and Pétain furnish a perfect illustration of this. 
He who is, with Joffre and Foch, the great craftsman of 
the war, enjoys a personal prestige infinitely less than 
the intrepid general whose name is synonymous with 
attack, with the furia francese. 

Maurice Barrés, who has made a systematic and ex- 
haustive research into what constitutes the French “ con- 
cept,” composed an abstract idea of this kind which he 
supported by a choice of convincing facts as fast as the 
war supplied him with them. His daily articles in the 
Echo de Paris offer an admirable example of that effort 
towards embellishment which is the tendency of the 
national mind when it is passing through the heroic’ 
periods of its existence. The distinction between un- 
recorded ages and those which have a history probably 
lies in this desire of human beings to raise themselves 
up to the national ideal. But a grave peril and excep- 
tional circumstances are necessary to call forth the atti- 
tude: for the rest of the time people are dominated by 
their actual business. Yet even in such moments the 
great majority continues nevertheless to obey nature and 
to follow the profound instinct of the human being to 
love life and to fear death. Amongst men who have 
written of the war, those who have done nothing but 
put their own observations on the actual field of battle 
in a romantic form have made clear this mixture of the 
individual “ego” springing from nature and the col- 
lective “ego” inspired by the vision of the ideal. 
Maurice Barrés, for the purposes of propaganda and en- 
couragement, concentrated on exhibiting the latter 
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aspect. It is because of this that he counts less as a 
historian or a psychologist than as a panegyrist of French 
virtues. His war-work reminds one of that memorable 
day when the Academy distributes its “ prix Menthyon.” 
There can be no doubt that the Academy obtains much 
in the way of consolation and emulation from its leader. 


History has not been evolved like psychology. When 
the latter, in order to get closer to reality, was including 
within its range the facts of semi-consciousness, history 
still remained in the stage of abstraction. The historian, 
favoured by being thus behindhand and working on ma- 
terials which are already the result of a simplification, 
of a filtering of reality, traces his pattern of events and 
his historical line, but omits, because they are exceptions, 
a mass of facts which are often of capital importance. 
Thus is history quartered for a long time, so to speak, 
on certain aspects of reality: on those aspects, that is, 
which can be easily. made to simplify it. 

For a great length of time history has been the military 
history of nations, just because in this domain the pri- 
mary aim is to simplify and on no account to become 
embarrassed by holding too close to reality. The result 
alone is of importance: and the result is attributed 
directly and entirely to a few eminent personalities, 
“representative men,” as Emerson called them, who are 
drawn as ideal and as in harmony with their deeds. The 
same thing happens in political history: and hence comes 
that long line of statues, painted either black or white, 
which are the landmarks of the past. 

In fact, history is not the whole of history: it must 
be illuminated and touched up by the memoirs of eye- 
witnesses, by the works of contemporary writers, the acts 
of particular individuals, etc., etc.; in short, a whole 
series of soundings in reality must be taken. In the 
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last fifty years these ideas seem to have made headway 
amongst historians. But with what zeal have those who 
in our days undertook to write the official history hur- 
ried back to simplification and idealization, in their eager 
desire to safeguard the national interest, to avoid wound- 
ing our amour-propre, and to exalt our country! 

What a ray of light is given us by the works which 
have appeared in such strange haste! But should history 
be written for the beati possidentes, with a view to keep- 
ing the people to a certain way of thinking and creating 
useful idols for it? Instantly the whole historical edi- 
fice of past ages appears to us as suspect. Plutarch lied 
— either to order, or through artlessness, or because he 
was afraid! Great men, if I may judge them by those 
whom I have seen with my own eyes, are not as the his- 
torian makes them out to be. We need actual experience 
before we can realize that there is a gulf fixed between 
historical reality and history. Nevertheless, our efforts 
will perhaps drag several series of actual facts from 
the legend, and from these we may learn some useful 
lessons for the future. 
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JOFFRE AND CO. OR, 


THE PLOT OF A BERGSONIAN 
GENERAL STAFF 


formed of the military hero, as he appears in his- 

tory, is one so brilliant as to dazzle the eyes. Alex- 
ander, Cæsar, Condé, Napoleon — these captains of genius 
are seen with shining foreheads, casting their eagle’s glances 
over the battlefield and applying the decisive manœuvre 
with lightning-like rapidity. From this conception to 
that of regarding the art of war as the fruit of inspiration 
is but a step. Equally there is only one step, and it is 
easily made, to attributing to every military person a 
special gift rather than a deep knowledge of a particular 
profession. The conqueror especially can scarcely be 
anything less than a seer. Read our authors, our poets, 
our journalists: listen to the way the ordinary man ex- 
presses himself, in the street or in a drawing-room; 
finally examine the collection of trite phrases which re- 
veal so clearly the habits of a nation. You will notice 
that an officer is always a “brilliant” officer, that a 
manœuvre is always “ lightning-like.” There, evidently, 
is an indication of the national temperament. The 
Frenchman despises the slow and methodical worker. 
He reserves his real esteem for the man who knows with- 
out learning or who learns without effort. 
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When a nation breathes such an atmosphere, it posi- 
tively buries itself in its own agreeable prejudice. We 
accept without the slightest difficulty the idea that a 
soldier must be brilliant and inspired and we then declare 
this idea of him as being above and beyond plain common 
sense. Yet it is much more reasonable to admit that 
a civilian is capable of discussing another man’s busi- 
ness affairs with him. John Jones may give a lesson to 
his curé, but he would never give one to the retired 
captain with whom he plays cards in the café. A thou- 
sand chance observations, sometimes agreeable enough, 
made by story-tellers in their books, throw light on this 
prejudice. Tartarin, in whom his fellow-citizens recog- 
nized a genius that was almost universal, turns defer- 
entially to Major Bravida, a former captain in the Army 
Clothing Department, when there is any discussion on 
warlike matters, and for his part abstains from any 
difference of opinion. The Frenchman, who is so ready 
as a rule to be censorious, entirely ceases to be so in the 
presence of a soldier. 

The army itself detests the critical mind. A sub- 
ordinate who discusses the opinion of his chief is classed 
at once as a subversive spirit. To be right or wrong 
is a matter of rank — evidently because rank confers a 
certain supernatural power. In that there is an uncon- 
scious assimilation of the tradition of the priesthood. 
By custom, then, the army does not admit the pre- 
dominance of critical reasoning in the total of human 
values: the highest virtue resides in complete adherence 
to the will of the chief; that is to say, a sort of infalli- 
bility is conferred upon him. Further, it is the duty 
of the subordinate not only not to discuss the ideas of 
his chief, but also to persuade himself that the latter is 
necessarily right because he is the chief. Failing that, he, 
the subordinate, will lack confidence in carnae out 
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orders, which is a very serious matter: for without con- 
fidence it is useless to expect success. Thus, from what- 
ever point of view one examines the question, one sees 
that in France everything tends to make us certain that 
the military commander possesses qualities which cannot 
exist in the mental equipment of any other citizen, how- 
ever intelligent he may be. 


The atmosphere in France before the war was all the 
more favourable to this state of mind because a philoso- 
phy which was fashionable at the moment was reserving 
its especial contempt for intelligence. Bergsonism was 
at its dazzling height. To grasp the spirit which upheld 
this philosophy in the theatre, in the world of letters, 
and even in that of society, one should read Julien 
Benda’s book, Belphégor. 

The only means of knowledge admitted was intuition, 
that is to say, a sort of divination springing from one’s 
unconscious self and making one feel the truth, as it 
were, through a shock, when one came into contact with 
reality. Because of this, a preponderating influence was 
given to instinct in the conduct of human life — a pre- 
ponderance which discredited logical reasoning. Berg- 
sonism, it may be noted, strengthened the prejudice in 
favour of military infallibility amongst civilians and even 
in the army itself. 

Before 1914 France possessed a General Staff worthy 
to be called Bergsonian. Its doctrine accepted the dis- 
credit of intelligence and favoured the çult.of intuition. 
This is a statement which is stupefying and incredible: 
at first sight it is positively staggering. But after due 
examination it emerges as a perfectly truthful assertion. 
And this General Staff of ours forced its conviction to 
the ultimate limits. It went far beyond Bergson himself, 
who would never have dared to admit that intuition was 
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possessed of a power marvellous enough to prepare a 
revenge for 1870: Bergson would at least have invited 
intelligence to collaborate in that difficult task. You 
would hardly believe it, but our Joffre, so comfortably 
established as a physical entity, and so completely at- 
tached, by good health and a good appetite, to the world 
of solid things which the Bergsonian professes to despise, 
identified himself with this theory, fit only for the som- 
nambulist and the medium. He came to adhere to a 
doctrine which counted on intangible things as well as 
on regiments, and which hoped to achieve a victory of 
the “ unconscious ” in battle by making use of the vital 
élan of the troops: which élan was to be produced by 
the deep-rooted instinct of success. The office table of 
the General Staff on which was drawn up Plan No. 17 
was, if I may say so, the sort of table which is “ turned ” 
by the pseudo-spiritualist. 

Do not imagine that I am exaggerating in the smallest 
degree. Everybody knows, at the present moment, that 
the military doctrine of the General Staff in August, 
1914, was that of the offensive at all costs. You will see 
from its methods that this same Staff was Bergsonian and 
positively mystical. In the book which General Lanrezac 
wrote in his own justification we find this: “It is folly 
deliberately to allow oneself to be deluded as regards 
what one has a right to expect of troops and also as 
regards the difficulties which one may meet in the execu- 
tion of one’s plans. But those of the ‘ younger school’ 
are of a contrary opinion. According to them the Com- 
mander-in-Chief who calculates the risks which he is 
running is incapable of exerting that resolution and 
vigour without which one cannot hope for success in 
war.” One must abandon oneself to the offensive at all 
costs, the uncontrolled offensive which is “ driven home.” 
And Lanrezac, an old soldier, brought up like all French- 
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men of his age on Cartesian principles of reasoning, 
is indignant and declares that this is a paradox. Ah! 
General! it is not a paradox, it is the New Truth. Has 
it not been formally decreed, in the Collége de France 
itself, amidst unanimous applause, that intelligence 
withers whatever it touches with its frozen fingers? 
Reality, the living concrete thing, escapes it: it can 
only congeal reality, or impoverish it, under pretext of 
analysing it. So why appeal to this aged duenna, when 
all that is required is to let our intuition discover the 
powerful forces which are directing us and which know 
better than we do ourselves whither we wish to go? 
Translate the above into military terms and one ar- 

rives at this: The Commander-in-Chief, being in pos- 
session of the Will-to-Conquer, must deliver himself 
body and soul to this sublime impulse and imbue himself 
with it until he feels it as a sort of instinct. He must 
pass it on to his troops and thrust ahead without weaken- 
ing his zeal by any reflecion and without weighing the 
pros and cons. But is not the state of mind here recom- 
mended for a commander prodigiously Bergsonian? To 
have “‘ push ” means to obey the vital é/an and to see, 
through the eyes of intuition. And the desire not to 
oppose the offensive spirit of the commander and of 
his troops — that spirit which, without doubt, is in him 
a supernatural virtue — is such that the adherents of 
the doctrine refuse even to imagine any possible form of 
tactics on the battlefield other than the “ Advance! ” 
pure and simple. There must be no preventive-defensive, 
no offensive demonstration, no defensive-offensive: there 
need not even be precautions for security or reconnais- 
sance! For, since all these forms of fighting are created 
by a discursive reasoning, an act of intelligence is there- 
fore necessary to conceive them and to carry them out. 
Bergson is outstripped by Colonel de Grandmaison, who 
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was the real leader of the 1914 school and the high- 
priest of its doctrine. His faith in the virtue of the 
offensive is such that he is violent in his criticism of 
Maillard, Bonnal, Foch, and Langlois — those timid 
leaders who expected all units on the march against the 
enemy to put their positions in a state of defence, to 
seize commanding points on their front and flanks so as 
to be prepared to resist subsequent attacks, and to make 
sure that they were in contact with neighbouring units! 
“ Nothing is more fatal! ” declares Colonel de Grand- 
maison. All this business of precautions, dictated by 
intelligence and by reasoning, is essentially destructive 
of the offensive spirit. And he writes, with a fervour 
that is positively religious: ‘“ The offensive spirit cannot 
be split up! ” 

But this is sheer occultism. The offensive spirit of the 
troops, an impulsive and indivisible mass of men, ac- 
quires a sort of entity of its own. It becomes a super- 
natural being which extends the powers of regiments and 
which by itself, if one can keep it intact, will achieve 
more than any skilful disposition of the forces engaged. 
In actual fact, when it comes to the reality of a battle, 
no unit perceives that it is called upon to provide detach- 
ments for reconnaissance work: for each fraction, being 
isolated in its own concerns, sees only itself. But — 
and this clearly proves the mystic character of the creed 
— Colonel de Grandmaison undoubtedly believes that 
this procedure will cause an intrinsic diminution of the 
“offensive mass,” a loss of fluid, as it were, of which the 
soldier, because he is in a state of intuition, of hypnosis 
even, will immediately, though unconsciously, feel the 
depressing effect. Military language, by its materiality, 
can create the illusion, but the idea behind it all is 
certainly what I have said. It matches, in a curiously 
roundabout way, the German idealistic movement, re- 
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vealing a conformity with the romantic subjectivism of 
the schools of Fichte and Schelling, for whom a strong 
will expressed the actual reality of the world. And that 
is the doctrine which brought to its height the German 
faith in national invincibility: for the more blind, violent, 
and deprived of all control is this “ will,” the more does 
it confound itself with the essence of things. It creates 
and it moulds reality. 


“oC : . 
—,~ Such were the beliefs of our young “ graduates ” * in 


1914. They were beliefs which stirred their blood and 
which are noticeable all through Field Service Regulations 
— 1913. Joffre’s personal staff, since it consisted of the 
pick of the Ecole de Guerre, held these same opinions; 
and it was in such an atmosphere that Plan No. 17 was 
elaborated. This plan, which ignored the intentions of 
the enemy, the forces which would be engaged, and the 
material means available, was a plan to launch the 
French army in a wild, irresistible, decisive attack. Or 
at least that was what the attack was meant to be! 

But does not the fact emerge that this contempt for 
the niceties of manœuvre — an intellectual heritage from 
the great leaders of the past — this refusal to exercise 
the faculties of prevision and of discernment and of 
applying the discursive methods of reasoning and analy- 
sis, this unique recourse, in short, to the will-to-attack 
of the troops, denote above all else a singular disdain for 
culture? In 1914 it was possible to affirm that there 
was in the army, and indeed throughout France, a serious 
decline in intellectual values. Disregard of the ‘ human- 
ities ” held sway at the Ecole de Guerre as well as in 
the Sorbonne. Since all that mattered was to put one- 
self in a state of intuition — I mean, to have the offensive 
will-to-victory — why grow pale in poring over text- 

* Breretés; that is, graduates of the École de Guerre. — Translator. 
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books and in searching for the secret possessed and ap- 
plied by the masters of battle? An abuse of reasoning 
power and an exhaustive examination of tactical situa- 
tions destroys that offensive élan which alone counts. 
The best dispositions in the world can be overwhelmed 
by the tenacious impetuosity of a leader of men who 
hurls himself heroically into the fray. An ancient idea 
this, familiar enough to the warrior, a remnant of the 
old superstitions of barbarous times when the soldier 
firmly believed that his invincible leader was inspired by 
God or by the Devil and followed him blindly. 


There is, in Anatole France’s Jeanne d’Arc, an alluring 
passage in which the author suggests that the Maid was 
well able to play the part of a mascot in the eyes of 
Charles VII’s soldiers. Until she appeared the troops 
used to tremble when faced with the English, whom 
popular superstition connected with demons. In fact 
the peasants of that period dubbed the English “ the men 
with tails ” because it was believed that they had a little 
tail behind, like devils. The English, for their part, went 
in fearful dread of the Maid because of the magical 
powers attributed to her. From then onwards the king’s 
soldiers, trusting in Jeanne’s virtue to annihilate the 
malevolent powers of the enemy, recovered through her 
all their warlike qualities: their morale, as we should 
put it nowadays, became good. In short, a struggle be- 
tween their mascot and the demons was taking place 
over their heads. But their trust began to wane from the 
day when she was wounded, for another superstition had 
it that supernatural beings were invulnerable. Was there 
not a remnant of this barbarous fetish in the excitement 
which the mere sight of Napoleon caused amongst his 
troops? He himself was wont to calculate that his pres- 
ence was equal to a reinforcement of 30,000 men. I 
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am inclined to believe that our pre-war graduates were 
hoping to make use of this Napoleonic magnetism when 
they promulgated this mystic cult of the offensive. It 
was a kind of fervid, unreasoning faith in the value of a 
spiritual impulse, which, when once let loose, was capable 
of overcoming any material obstacle. 


It passes understanding, let me repeat once more, that 
our great Joffre, the living image of good sense and 
peasant prudence, should have allowed himself to be con- 
taminated by this audacious doctrine: its dangerous 
germs could not have infected him in his youth at the 
Ecole de Guerre, for it was only the last generation which 
was impregnated by them. The plan of campaign ought 
to have been drawn up according to the views of those 
generals who at that moment were about to arrive at 
the high water mark of their careers. Who were the men 
who by age and experience were marked down to devise 
the planning of the future war? One knows well enough 
— Castelnau, Lanrezac, Dubail and Ruffey, Foch, Sarrail 
and Maunoury. But did not these commanders, who had 
spent their lives in studying the celebrated campaigns 
of illustrious soldiers, attach an extreme importance to 
military technique? Certainly they did! Could one 
then picture them as partisans of the offensive at all 
costs, according to the mystical methods of Colonel de 
Malmaison? Obviously not, since we have just noted 
that Colonel de Malmaison was in direct opposition to 
his predecessors. It was about 1910 that a powerful 
stream of new ideas made its presence felt in the young 
army and that the Ecole de Guerre was won over to 
the doctrine of the offensive at all costs, in face of the 
opposition of the teachers of an earlier period. In an 
article entitled “ Le Plan XVII ” in the Revue de Paris, 
dated 15th February, 1920, one of the anonymous ex- 
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perts in the doctrine, examining the successive concep- 
tions which influenced the plans of campaign prior to 
that of Joffre, mentions with disdain “that subtle art 
which, under the name of the ‘ defensive-offensive,’ fixed, 
from 1890 and onwards for twenty years, our dispositions 
for concentration.” It was in 1910, then, that light came 
to the minds of our young graduates. At this date they 
were making this sort of statement: that “in war a 
powerful offensive spirit is indispensable to all taking 
part, from the highest to the lowest.” “In whatever 
degree it is employed, the defensive produces no result.” 
“ A commander’s decision depends upon his information, 
and fortresses, which serve as magnets for troops of the 
field army, are simply dangerous traps which must be 
avoided.” ‘Progress in armament itself favours the 
offensive at the expense of the defensive.” Such are 
the fundamental dogmas expressed without circumlocu-_ 
tion by one of the exponents of the doctrine. And the 
author of the article, remarking that at this same date 
a revival of national pride had been produced in France 
by the successive humiliations for which Germany was 
responsible, ends thus: “ The national spirit reacting on 
the technicians confirms the latter in their deductions. 
Was it not agreed that the national enthusiasm must not 
be depressed, nor the general confidence shaken by 
adopting a timid, hesitating attitude at the beginning of 
a campaign which it was felt would be decisive? ” But 
let it be noted, in passing, that in 1914, in spite of these 
splendid notions, Joffre did not hesitate to withdraw his 
covering troops ten kilometres at the request of the 
Government, who wished to give a tangible proof of the 
pacific intentions of France. This was indisputably a 
timid move, yet it caused no wavering in public confi- 
dence. But, on the other hand, such a withdrawal was 
ill-suited to the other conception of concentration: the 
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concentration designed to launch a swift offensive from 
the very beginning of hostilities. And this is a proof that | 
Joffre was not sufficiently infected with the doctrine, for 
if he had been he would have been afraid of dealing a 
mortal blow to the offensive spirit of the army in agree- 
ing to the withdrawal. The idea occurs to us that the 
worthy Joffre had perhaps no more than a very vague 
notion of the principles on which was founded the ex- 
travagant plan that he had come to call his own. 


Here we touch on a romantic aspect of this historical 
period. Behind the barrier of official facts there is 
usually some savoury reality concealed. Full of the 
faith which moves mountains, the little group which had 
been won over to the doctrine of the offensive at all 
costs began to organize a sort of plot to seize power. 
Fortunately for them, General Joffre was appointed 
Chief of the General Staff on 28th July, ro11. A few 
young officers fresh from the Ecole de Guerre who 
formed his personal staff had acquired the new ideas. In 
the staff offices elsewhere in the army there were other 
officers who were communicants in the same faith, so to 
speak. Between them a plot was devised, though Joffre 
did not suspect its existence. Knowing the influence 
which they had over their chief, they decided, under 
cover of his authority, to apply at whatever cost the 
doctrine which, in their view, would ensure safety. But 
let me be quite clear. There was here no question of 
vows, of swearing an oath on a dagger in a vault. Every 
age has its own methods. Our conspirators knew exactly 
how to set to work. First of all it was necessary to get 
rid of those generals who were of a ripe age, the leaders 
who had learnt wisdom from experience, for they would 
exhibit an active repugnance to the essential doctrine 
and would be less malleable than the trusting Joffre. 
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There must be no intermediaries between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and those who were co-operating with 
him. Every influence capable of counterbalancing their 
own must be suppressed. And thus one begins to see 
Joffre, egged on by these men, gradually exercising all 
his powers. The decree dated 28th July, 1911, pro- 
mulgated by his order, put him at the head of the High 
Council of War and of the Staff of the Army and at 
the same time abolished the post of Vice-President of 
the High Council. The members of the Council them- 
selves were no longer appointed permanently: they now 
held their posts for one year only, though they might be 
re-appointed. But even this levelling down did not seem 
sufficient. There existed an authority which no doubt 
greatly worried our intoxicated lordships — the Chief of 
the General Staff. Millerand’s decree, dated 20th Jan- 
uary, 1912, abolished the appointment. And that, for a 
Republican general, was a strange act of despotism. 
Joffre was alone in a high position and beneath him were 
only subordinates. Henceforth the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the sole assistance of his personal staff and that 
of the officers of Department No. 3 of the Army Staff, 
was to dictate the plan of campaign. General Lanrezac 
describes how, when he was appointed to command the 
Fifth Army, in May, 1914, he made himself acquainted 
with the mobilization scheme of which Instruction No. 1 
was the vital part. What he read made him extremely 
uneasy. “ The High Council of War,” he says, “had 
not been consulted at all. Its members, although they 
would be called upon to command Armies in the event 
of war, only learnt what the plan was when they read 
Instruction No. 1; and this was a secret document which 
they were not allowed to discuss.” Thus the men who 
were regarded as the pick of our commanders, the gen- 
erals rich in experience and in the practice of handling 
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large bodies of troops, had had nothing whatever to do 
with the drawing up of the plan of campaign. This was 
the deliberate intention of all the modifications made by 
the decrees of 1911 and 1912. 

It may be admitted that a man endowed with an in- 
satiable activity might regard any collaboration with his 
colleagues as superfluous and might wish to take on his 
own shoulders the heavy burden of preparing for war. 
But the activity of General Joffre, though it was ade- 
quate and always applied in good earnest, was certainly 
less than insatiable: his healthy habits, his liking for a 
calm existence, his well-known prudent slowness are 
enough to be a denial of any such assertion. 

I think of that study at Chantilly, without maps; of 
that bare table, without papers, without even a note; of 
that well-regulated life, which, even at the height of 
the war, resembled that of a peaceful man of independ- 
ent means. None of that savours of a commander who 
wishes to do everything by himself and who passes whole 
nights shut up in his study at work. The victor of the 
Marne has this in common with M. Aristide Briand — 
he is not a devil for work. He never writes. He seldom 
consults a file, but much prefers one of his colleagues to 
give him a clear statement. There is no reason to think 
that this accumulation of authority on his shoulders dis- 
pleased the Commander-in-Chief, who was quite fitted 
in temperament, one knows, for the heaviest responsi- 
bility and who had a marked taste for power. But what 
is even more evident still is that this state of affairs 
furthered the designs of the clique which surrounded 
him. I knew most of the members of this camarilla at 
Chantilly. I know what a careful watch they kept over 
their chief, what cunning strategy they employed to gain 
their ends, what a system of steady pressure they em- 
ployed, and what persuasive efforts they put forth to 
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make the general — often rather rebellious — perform 
such and such an act. One would have to be totally 
ignorant of the conditions under which an important per- 
sonage works, and of how constantly he has to rely upon 
and to confide in his subordinates, to doubt the tre- 
mendous part which an active and intelligent set of 
persons round him can play. It very frequently happens 
that the chief gives his approval, with a natural goodwill, 
to interpretations of his subordinates which he has not 
carefully examined himself; living always in the same 
atmosphere, with no contrary opinion put before him, it 
is fatal for him in the long run to accept their point of 
view without considering whether it may be weak or 
wrong. And from what we know of General Joffre we 
can picture him thus—a majestic and motionless ar- 
bitrator, never himself undertaking research or the ex- 
amination of hypotheses, but dominating all the details 
from above and, in particular, applying his brain to 
giving a decision on what was put forward by his fellow- 
workers. This is not to detract from the victor of the 
Marne, but to show that by temperament he was inclined 
to rely upon the men whom he had chosen and whom he 
kept upon the alert. Moreover, such powerful and 
thoughtful natures are often possessed by the vague idea 
that all plans are of much the same value in the vast 
chaos of war and that success will go to him with the 
strongest will and the most ardent faith. This exalted 
kind of fatalism (which Tolstoi shows us in War and 
Peace acting upon Kutusoff) infected Joffre, as we have 
more than once pointed out. Besides, he was more con- 
vinced of his own happy fate than most men are. This 
son of a cooper of Rivesalte, who had risen so high, 
never doubted for an instant that he was called to a 
magnificent destiny. It is possible that if he had been 
shown plans which were more varied and more carefully 
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worked out, plans which gave some consideration to the 
intentions of the enemy (and more than one well-in- 
formed mind had at this date made an accurate guess at 
the latter) — it is possible, then, that his natural pru- 
dence would have led him to select something different 
from this insensate forward thrust, which was justified 
only by a transcendental mysticism and a definite lack 
of knowledge of the facts of war but of which his col- 
leagues made him approve. But perhaps his intense faith 
in his own lucky star was secretly in accord with this 
reckless plan, which he accepted simply because, being 
contrary to reason, it impudently depended upon luck. 
On what does the destiny of a country depend? Be- 
cause a group of ambitious men round a placid Com- 
mander-in-Chief had the audacity to eliminate from the 
preparation of the plan of campaign those wise and deep 
minds for whom war did not constitute an adventure,* 
the French army was launched blindly into the trap 
which the Germans had spread for it. It was by a kind 
of palace revolution, a revolution, rather, in the harem, 
that this miserable tragedy was prepared. The troops, 
under the influence of the 1913 Regulations, which was 
to galvanize their, native furia, were trained only for 
an advance, for a wild bayonet charge. Despising all 
information (since the Commander would in any case 
have made his decision to attack before knowing any- 
thing of his adversary), we paid no regard to the enemy’s 
plan and did not know, within something like twenty 
army corps, the numbers of the hostile forces to be 
opposed to us. If there had not been, on the credit side, 
the magnificent organization of the railways arranged in 
view of mobilization by Department No. 4 of the Army 


* This interpretation may seem to ignore the presence of General 
Castelnau. But for anyone who saw how easily his influence and 
his opinions were neutralized at Chantilly, the objection no longer 
exists. 
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Headquarters and a judicious selection of the various 
staffs, and if these occult personages had not been able 
to connect themselves very closely with the triumphal 
recovery on the Marne, then indeed they would have had 
to shoulder a very heavy responsibility. 

But though I can discern an exciting plot, the point is 
to discover its lesson. Each historical epoch has its 
characteristics and its appropriate form. That through 
which we have just lived has assumed, more than any 
other, methods peculiar to itself. Three years before 
the war a group of young men, animated by profound 
patriotism and by a national pride which one cannot help 
admiring, and imbued with a war doctrine having a 
mystic tendency, decided to provide France with a 
strategy which should be in accord with her racial quali- 
ties. As became their age, they played recklessly, with a 
splendid faith in luck: for they were true soldiers — 
that is to say, gamblers. Grouped around a commander 
whose authority and calmness was a solid support to 
them, they undertook radical reforms, they embarked 
upon a complete rejuvenation of the army, from top to 
bottom. Into every position that might be of use to 
them they pushed some adherent of their doctrine, some 
comrade of their own standing, upon whose devotion and 
determination they could rely. No general has the right 
to choose his own assistants. Each army commander 
thus had near him, chosen for him and with orders to 
watch him, a chief of staff and other colleagues whose 
qualities would counterbalance his weakness at the right 
moment. This is a procedure constantly employed in 
politics by the party in power. An occult military free- 
masonry worked in the same way in the French army 
from 1911 onwards. During three years of peace its 
members built up the framework of the High Command. 
Gathered together at G.H.Q. during the war, they went 
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on with their task with the same energy for another three 
years. Their liaison agents, who were in truth the dele- 
gates of this “ Eastern Potentate,”’ kept an active watch 
over every general: and the man who did not blindly 
obey was broken. Anyone who was suspected of having 
a critical mind or who did not worship the policy of 
“thrust ” was discarded sooner or later. One hundred 
and fifty generals sent to Limoges to meditate: such was 
the result of this astonishing dictatorship by a group of 
anonymous men! This plot takes my fancy. Without 
anyone suspecting it, the army, which owing to a long 
period of peace had become the realm of old men, was 
falling into the hands of the younger generation. In 
spite of the grave dangers into which their inexperience, 
their pride, and their lack of culture would at first bring 
their country, these same qualities were to constitute new 
forces and undaunted will which, put in action, would 
weigh heavily on the right side of the scales. Henceforth 
we must change our conception of the meaning of genius, 
and revise a vocabulary which is no longer in accord with 
realities. Or if, from custom and for convenience, we 
retain the same verbal habits, then let us give them a 
new meaning. Let us accept the venerable name of Joffre 
as that of a firm, the trade-mark of that enterprising 
company “ Joffre and Co.” 
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PLAN NO. 17 IN APPLICATION, OR, 
BERGSON VERSUS LANREZAC 


LAN No. 17 ordered the concentration of the French 
P army, facing East, between Mézières and Belfort, 
because in the opinion of the staff the German at- 
tack would develop on that flank. The selection of this 
disposition indicates, in the first place, that the French 
High Command was very ready to be under an illusion. 
Had there not been enough said in the press about the 
Machiavellian intentions of Germany? The violation of 
Belgium was a certainty in the opinion of the general 
public. The Belgians, in a position to know what they 
might expect, were not sparing of gloomy prophecies. 
Every day, one might almost say, during the months 
which preceded the war, brought a revelation of fresh 
details and convincing signs that Germany meant to at- 
tack us on our Northern frontier. Moreover, a mere 
glance at the map of the German railways confirmed this 
certainty. The articles on this question which appeared 
in French newspapers and reviews could be made into a 
whole volume. Even in military circles there existed a 
group of men who were convinced that the principal 
German attack would come by way of Belgium, though 
it was true the majority did not think that it would ex- 
tend beyond the Meuse. 
The staff took little account of this. Invasion via 
Belgium was a hypothesis which, strictly speaking, was 
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anticipated, but only in the same way as was a violation 
of Swiss territory. Is a proof required? The Fourth 
Army, which was formed as a reserve in the second line, 
was assigned a position behind and in the centre of the 
first line so as to be able to reinforce either our right 
wing or our left, according to circumstances. And noth- 
ing better indicates how little the staff grasped the reality 
of the plans to invade us via Belgium, than the fact that 
they attached the same importance to the chimerical 
project of attack through Switzerland. A fine oppor- 
tunity, assuredly, to inveigh against the blindness and 
the theoretical mind of the Staff: an opportunity which 
has not been missed. But for my part I do not think 
that the matter is quite so simple. 

In the first place what importance was there, I would 
ask, in whether the enemy attacked facing West or on 
the Northern frontier? Was not Plan No. 17, based as 
it was entirely on the mystical idea of the offensive, suf- 
ficient to enable us to fall upon the enemy with light- 
ning speed, to forestall him, and to overthrow him before 
he had time to develop any movement whatever? 

Next, who can be sure that the Staff did not wish its 
adversary to make the mistake of committing himself to 
an advance against the Northern frontier, a movement 
which would take more time? For, in the eyes of our 
Staff, to do so would be a mistake. In fact, when one 
thinks about it and when one weighs up the reasons 
which made the French Command regard every warning 
as non-existent, one is simply forced to the conclusion 
that it desired, with all its might, to be surprised or to 
have the appearance of being so. No, our General Staff 
was neither so simple-minded as to believe in Germany’s 
respect for treaties, nor so ill-informed as to the inten- 
tions of the enemy (for our Staff knew the doctrine of the 
Staff opposed to it), nor so blind as not to see, as all the 
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world saw, what was going to happen. On the contrary, 
our Command wished to employ finesse: by keeping with 
imperturbable coolness to its plan of concentration facing 
East, that is to say, of leaving our Northern frontier un- 
covered, it wished to encourage the Germans to decide 
upon their outflanking manceuvre. Animated by an ad- 
venturous spirit, the little group of graduates, by whom 
Joffre was inspired, sought a situation which would open 
the door to their adventure. What they feared above 
all was to find in front of them a strategic force corre- 
sponding exactly to their own. This would have meant 
hard-fought battles against equal numbers, a slow and 
painful advance, a kind of siege warfare: and this would 
certainly have been the case if Germany had launched 
her attack on our Eastern frontier, for the latter was 
strongly defended and there were only two narrow gaps 
— at Charmes and at Stenay. It was important, there- 
fore, to appear to be taken by surprise. 


Directorate No. 1 assigned the following dispositions 
to our army: From right to left there were, in echelon, 
a group of reserve divisions at Vesoul; the First Army 
(Dubail) from Belfort to Epinal; the Second Army 
(Castelnau); the Third Army (Ruffey) round Verdun; 
the Fifth Army (Lanrezac) behind the Meuse between 
Verdun and Mézières; the Fourth Army (de Langle) in 
the second line; the fourth group of reserve divisions 
(Valabréque) in the region Hirson-Vervins. 

Assuming the imperative necessity of galvanizing the 
offensive spirit of the troops, Joffre’s plan recommended 
“hurling the whole of the united forces into the attack 
on the Germans ” as soon as concentration was effected. 
Two main actions were foreseen — one on the right, be- 
tween the Vosges and the Moselle, the other to the North 
of the line Verdun-Metz. 
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That is to say, we were to take the offensive on both 
wings at once. 

Our left wing (Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies) was 
to make a powerful attack between the Meuse, below 
Méziéres and Thionville. Our right wing, on its side, 
was to invade Alsace from the South and march on 
Sarrebourg and Morhange. Please note that the action 
of our right wing was not to be altered, whether Belgium 
were invaded or not. Only the left wing, which in the 
event of neutrality being respected, was to have passed 
in the first instance between Verdun and the Belgian 
frontier in order to advance upon the Thionville area and 
then move North, found its direction of march changed 
to due North-west because it was no longer necessary to 
avoid Belgian territory. It is inconceivable that the 
prospect of having the outflanking wing of the German 
army, that is to say, the greater part of the enemy forces, 
in front of our left wing would not have resulted in check- 
ing the offensive of our right wing, which latter ought, 
logically, to have occupied a defensive position and 
spared some of its troops for the reinforcement of the 
left wing. For the left wing would have to receive the 
main shock and, just because we were attacking, ought 
to have been in a position to overthrow so powerful a 
hostile right wing. I know well enough that our own left 
wing, according to the first eventuality, was to be rein- 
forced by the Fourth Army, and that appeared sufficient. 

In actual fact, our Staff flattered itself that the 
enemy’s left would be thinned, since to all appearance the 
whole mass of the German army was preparing to take 
the road through Belgium; wherefore our Staff was un- 
willing to remove any troops from our right because it 
was counting strongly on defeating without any difficulty, 
in Alsace and in the Sarrebourg and Morhange area, an 
enemy inferior in numbers. The finesse of the plan is 
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clear enough. Whilst my adversary prepares to turn my 
left with large effectives and is going the longest way to 
succeed in doing so, I pounce upon his weakened left by 
the most direct route. Victory on this side will destroy 
his projects of outflanking me with his right wing. A 
fine idea, in truth, audacious and widespread, but theo- 
retical to the last degree, because it was dazzlingly bril- 
liant only on paper. It paid no regard to the difficulties 
of the ground. The Germans did not put themselves on 
the defensive on their left wing without great precautions. 
It was very necessary to be suspicious. Moreover, the 
map was there to disperse all doubt. But what! Is 
not victory always on the side of the attacker? Are we 
not aware that an army which adopts the defensive is 
always beaten? In virtue of this axiom it was clear that 
the Germans would be. 


Now it happened (and this might have been fortunate 
for us) that we were unable to attack in Alsace and 
Lorraine before the movement of the German right had 
largely developed.* 

On the 15th August, it ought to have been realized that 
the enemy was not confining himself to moving by the 
right bank of the Meuse only, but that he would spread 
over to the left bank and to Heaven knew where! Our 
unfortunate left wing, checked first of all at the river be- 
low Méziéres and ready to fall back, saw hanging over it 
the immense shadow of the enemy’s right wing, West of 
the Meuse. The order to move the bulk of his troops to 
the North-west towards Basse-Sambre was then given to 
General Lanrezac, who, be it said, had already eagerly 
asked for it. It was the first step towards wisdom. At 
this moment it would perhaps have been expedient to 
abandon the offensive of our right wing and to prepare 

* The capture of Mulhouse on 7th August was only temporary. 
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to meet the enemy with energy with our left, reinforced 
by corps withdrawn from the First and Second Armies, 
which latter should have been confined to a feint attack. 
There was time for this, but it was not done. On the 
contrary, it appeared more opportune than ever to invade 
Alsace and Lorraine. Further, de Langle’s Army, taking 
the place of Lanrezac’s which had been moved across to 
the north-west, was given the task of pushing energet- 
ically forward to throw back the enemy. There at least 
insignificant forces might be expected, because the Ger- 
mans had been foolish enough to spread a long way out 
on their right. There were two points in the German 
lines where we thought we could find a way through. 

To this conception, alas! our Staff was doubly an- 
chored by a false theory and by an erroneous idea. The 
theory? It was that the offensive possesses a virtue 
which is irresistible. The idea? That the Germans 
could not have enough troops in the line to obtain the 
necessary density on such an extended front as they had 
adopted. To those who said: “ The outflanking move- 
ment by the enemy’s right is on an alarming scale ” it 
was answered: ‘So much the better; with what troops 
can they support the movement? They will spread out 
and become weak — which will be to our advantage.” 
We were quite unaware of the presence of twenty Ger- 
man reserve corps in the army of invasion. 

The state of mind which consists in believing that one’s 
adversary is more foolish than he is, is regrettable. But 
such was that of the French Staff at the beginning of 
the campaign. It supposed, firstly, that the Germans 
would leave mediocre forces on the Lorraine front, but 
did not realize that they would remedy their inferiority 
there by a strong material organization; secondly, that 
the enemy, having undertaken a vast outflanking move- 
ment through Belgium had been led away by his taste 
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for the colossal and had made this movement much 
greater than the number of his effectives warranted — 
a fact which would necessarily oblige him to weaken his 
centre in order to support his advancing right. 

That is precisely the state of mind of the theorist, who 
reasons from ideological data, supported by immortal 
principles. For him nothing is simpler than to break 
through the enemy centre before his own right is out- 
flanked. A theatre of war is such an ideal place: it is 
a smooth, plain chess-board, on which evolutions can be 
carried out as though on a parade ground. But by ill- 
chance one part of it, the difficult region round Morhange 
and Sarrebourg, was prepared for defence with particular 
care, was bristling with fortifications of reinforced con- 
crete, and was well equipped with heavy artillery: 
while the other part, the area to the right of the Meuse, 
in which the troops of the Fourth Army were to be en- 
gaged, was very difficult of access, being covered with 
forests, cut up by marshes, destitute of roads, and 
literally almost impassable for large masses of men. 
Then, it so happened that the Germans, with twenty 
reserve corps more than we expected — the Armies of 
von Hausen, the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and the right of 
the Crown Prince, which were echeloned between Mont- 
medy and Thionville and would pass through the area 
to the East of the Meuse — were far from being neg- 
ligible. It was strange that everywhere the enemy, to 
whom we had attributed the intention of hurling himself 
upon us with a force inspired by the doctrine of the 
offensive at all costs, showed caution. In Alsace and 
Lorraine, he withdrew and put himself on the defensive. 
Our troops, fired by their first successes, neglected the 
most elementary precautions, and on the 2oth August 
were broken up by the fortified lines in the Morhange- 
Saar district, where the enemy was waiting for them on 
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ground of his own choosing. The First and Second 
Armies were forced to fall back, pursued by the Ger- 
mans: the First Army on the positions of the Grand- 
Couronné of Nancy; the Second on the Meurthe. Louis 
Madelin, the historian, in his book Le Chemin de la 
Victoire, describing this sad incident, states, with perfect 
tact and in veiled terms soothing to our national self- 
pride, that the country in which the Lorraine offensive 
took place was very unfavourable. Again, speaking of 
the offensive undertaken at the same time by Ruffey’s 
and de Langle’s Armies in the centre, which was similarly 
checked, he refers to “the difficult region of the 
Ardennes.” Thus the two battlefields chosen by the 
French Staff on which to win their startling victory, 
already regarded as a certainty, were by their very na- 
ture impracticable and well adapted for ambush and 
surprise: in short, unfavourable to the attacker. That 
is a very serious error to be put to the account of our 
Staff. What! You do not mind if your flank is turned 
because you count on forestalling the enemy and on 
delivering mortal blows on two other weak points in his 
line with lightning rapidity. In spite of repeated warn- . 
ings you systematically neglect to cover our Northern 
frontier, which is exposed to the greatest danger, be- 
cause you consider that it is necessary to take a big 
risk in order to produce a situation favourable to our 
arms. And you do not notice that the ground chosen for 
the launching of the offensive is exactly suited to upset 
your plan, since by its nature it forbids a rapid forward 
movement and makes the task of the defender easier! 
But that is unpardonable carelessness! Audacity, in 
case of failure, deserves the most severe reproaches. It 
is the forfeit due for the risks which have been incurred. 

One can understand why the Staff, when its plans had 
proved abortive, chose to make itself out a dupe. It 
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preferred to appear simple-minded, badly informed, and 
taken by surprise rather than to admit that in trying to 
be cunning it had been caught in its own trap — and 
that through carelessness and ignorance of the conditions 
of war. But it is incredible that such a plan, which was, 
at the most, suitable as a theme for some brilliant lec- 
turer, should have been carefully devised and that upon 
it should have been placed the safety of France. 


How well one can understand the agony of that fine, 
honest man, that clever, misunderstood leader, the scape- 
goat of the mistakes of the Headquarters Staff, General 
Lanrezac, to whom posterity will one day do justice! 
The crowd is blind and sheepish; it does not like those 
who protest. General Lanrezac drew general reprobation 
upon himself by his violent diatribes against the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who, though he was beaten in August, 
won in September. For my own part I was for a long 
while tempted to regard Lanrezac as a malicious-minded 
man. But then how many calumnies against him did 
I not hear pronounced at General Headquarters? And 
one knows what infernal skill men in offices employ to 
ruin their enemies. I was present while this terrible 
process of wearing down was being undertaken against 
Foch and against Pétain, in turn. One of the most 
usual methods employed was to plead a failure of phy- 
sique. According to these people, Lanrezac, as a result 
of the initial battles, was suffering from a mental shock 
which rendered him incapable of leading his army. The 
evening before Charleroi, it was said, he looked like a 
human scarecrow and kept repeating in a distracted way: 
“More blood! More blood! ” The premature (?) order 
to retreat which he gave, in spite of G.H.Q., when victory 
was within his grasp, could only be ascribed to this 
moment of weakness. That was the thesis which was 
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skilfully sustained throughout the country by the officials 
and was more or less credited in spite of the rectifications 
made by a few generous-minded men.* One can 
scarcely imagine a more fearful calumny. One can 
imagine the grief of this general, brutally removed from 
the scene of action when he was entitled to every praise, 
expecting only to watch for four whole years the course 
of a war for which he had waited all his life and in which 
he was not to be allowed to take part. It was a most 
cruel form of vengeance, this pen-stroke through a career 
which had given every indication of being exceptionally 
brilliant: his name, and the name of his family, which 
was dedicated in advance, as it were, to history, to be 
condemned to oblivion — was not that enough to bring 
despair to a gallant man? And that is every excuse for 
the extravagance of language to which in his grief Gen- 
eral Lanrezac, as must be admitted, gave vent. But, 
thank God! the next month was to be sufficient for the 
Commander of the Fifth Army to gain the esteem and 
gratitude of the nation. Who was this Lanrezac on the 
eve of the war? He was the most renowned of our 
generals, clever at the solution of tactical problems, 
learned and full of initiative, prudent and well informed. 
His suppleness of mind, his lucid brain were recog- 
nized by the young graduates who, under Joffre, were 
going to prepare the French army for the coming war 
and who rated him high enough to get him appointed 
to command the army on the left wing, to which had 
been assigned a rôle of the first importance. He was 
our future great expert in manceuvre. But he possessed, 
besides, a quality which the entourage of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief could not appreciate at all — common 


* Amongst these M. Engerand, deputy for Calvados, must be 
specially mentioned for his courage in defending Lanrezac in the 
Correspondant. 
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sense; and also a dangerous virtue— the courage of 
his convictions. 

No Frenchman who wishes to become versed in the 
events of the beginning of the war can ignore the book 
which General Lanrezac has consecrated to his own 
justification. It is a document at first hand and of in- 
estimable value because it enables us to penetrate into 
the mind of an army commander, to realize his doubts, 
his scruples, and the reasons which gradually settle his 
convictions and fix his line of conduct. Although the 
tone of the book is sometimes rather sharp, there can 
be no question of the sincerity of the man: it shines 
forth in every line. And, above all—a thing which 
cannot be too much admired — in reading him one ob- 
tains a formal proof that in military matters the same 
methods of reasoning and of discussion are employed as 
in civil matters. The Cartesian rule of submitting 
everything to common sense, of putting forward nothing 
of which one is uncertain, of forming a conclusion on 
true data only, is here loyally applied by a cultivated 
mind and a clear judgment, which are as far removed 
from sophism as from vulgarity. I assert it as a fact 
that any man of average intelligence, without possessing 
any special aptitude, but simply by the exercise of his 
intellectual faculties, can easily grasp the points of any 
military problem. He, as well as a specialist — and 
better perhaps — can perceive what is true and what is 
false in a tactical or strategical situation, provided that 
no particularly technical questions are raised. And, in 
any case, these latter only lead the mind astray on points 
of detail and obscure a view of the whole problem and 
its main issues. 

General Lanrezac, without any intention of prophesy- 
ing but in entirely good faith, confronts us with his own 
state of mind when, in May, 1914, Direction No. 1 was 
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revealed to him. The latter seemed to him to be 1n- 
spired by a complete misreading of the most elementary 
rules. To commit oneself to a strategic offensive without 
taking into account the enemy’s intentions, when two 
if not three eventualities could be foreseen, seemed to 
him consummate recklessness. To admit that a plan can 
remain the same—or very nearly so— whether the 
enemy attacks us on our Eastern frontier or by violating 
the neutrality of Belgium, is utterly to despise the varia- 
tions which affect the. general line of conduct in each 
particular case. Such a plan was no more than a passe- 
partout to be roughly adapted to different circumstances. 

Gallieni professed the same opinion of the value of 
Plan No. 17 as did Lanrezac. But one may well believe 
that no one took any notice of their observations. It 
was with a certain uneasiness of mind, then, that the 
Fifth Army Commander took the field in August, 1914. 
Immediately, on the 2nd, the Germans were in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg; on the 4th, they invaded Belgium 
in force, although a passage through that country had 
been refused them. ‘The second eventuality having come 
to pass, the Fifth Army ought, according to Joffre’s plan, 
to have confronted the enemy and become engaged in 
the wooded defiles of the Ardennes and of the Semoy 
on the right bank of the Meuse. For a commander who 
knew the obstacles of this region it was not a joyful 
mission. On the 5th the attack on Liège made it clear 
that the outflanking manceuvre of the Germans was to 
be widely developed and would extend to the left bank 
of the Meuse. For if not, would the Germans have 
sought to cross the Meuse so high up? Lanrezac, since 
no order came from G.H.Q., suggested that it would be 
wise to occupy that bank in order to avoid being out- 
flanked. He was told that “‘ the responsibility of check- 
ing an outflanking movement did not fall upon him.” 
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General Instruction No. 1, issued on the 8th August, 
maintained the echeloning of our armies from Méziéres 
to Belfort. On the 12th, Lanrezac, not to be beaten, 
asked General Joffre (who then consented) for authority 
to move his first corps to Dinant, so as to watch the pas- 
sages of the Meuse north of Méziéres. No modification 
was made, however, in the route of the Fifth Army, which 
was to become engaged, on the 15th, in the Belgian 
Ardennes, on the left bank of the Meuse, although all 
fresh information suggested that the enemy would come 
round by the right bank. From the 12th to the 15th 
an incessant discussion went on between Lanrezac, who 
pressed to be allowed to extend his army to his left, and 
G.H.Q., which ordered him to push forward into the 
Ardennes, because, it was said, “it is felt that the 
Germans are unprepared there.” It is a paradoxical 
detail that at the very moment when the Commander- 
in-Chief was giving this assurance, information was 
being given out by his own Headquarters that the Ger- 
mans were in considerable strength ‘“ there.” Lanrezac 
became still more importunate and, at last, on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, he was authorized to prepare to move 
north-west, but to hold himself in readiness, nevertheless, 
to march via the Ardennes, that is to say, north-east! 
It is true, however, that at 7 P.M. on the same day he 
finally received orders to move the bulk of his troops to 
the west of the Meuse, towards Philippeville, but there 
is no doubt that but for the persistence of its commander 
the Fifth Army would have been first of all engaged on the 
right bank of the Meuse in the broken country of the 
Ardennes. That it would have been eventually stopped 
and ordered to cross to the left bank is probable, but 
under what conditions would it then have had to make 
this movement, since even by the 15th it was already too 
late? In actual fact, “the bulk of the Fifth Army, 
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when it reached the Basse-Sambre area on the 2oth 
August after a very trying flank march of 120 kilo- 
metres, found its way barred by the German right wing.” 
Fifteen army corps on the line Brussels-Namur-Dinant 
were threatening the French left by a widespread move- 
ment to the west. 

With these details in mind it is easy to understand 
the attitude of the two disputants to each other. On the 
one side was General Lanrezac, alarmed by such lack 
of foresight, suspicious, and not sparing in his justi- 
fiable warnings; on the other was G.H.Q., annoyed by 
this perpetual discussion. Like all men with a quick 
brain, he was exasperated by the slowness of compre- 
hension of the higher staff. Perhaps he did lose patience 
a little and put a certain amount of asperity into his 
manner of explaining his meaning. But it is obvious 
that G.H.Q. disliked Lanrezac arguing about his orders, 
especially as he was right. Alas! he was right all along 
the line. The Fourth Army was to be pushed forward 
into the Ardennes in place of the Fifth, which had in- 
clined to the North-west, for G.H.Q. was still obstinately 
bent upon carrying out its projected offensive. And the 
Fourth Army met with disaster there. 

By his persistence, therefore, Lanrezac succeeded in 
pushing the left wing of the French army to the place 
where the danger was about to become urgent. On the 
following days he was to give further proof of his clear- 
sightedness — always contrary to the opinion of G.H.Q. 


The British Army, of which four divisions had dis- 
embarked, was to come up on the left of the Fifth Army 
to prolong the line to the west. When would it do so? 
Not before the 24th, according to French. However, on 
the 18th August G.H.Q. issued a Special Instruction 
(No. 13), which reached the limit of misunderstanding 
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and blindness. Going back on the orders issued on the 
t5th, it was still hoping that the enemy had only weak 
fractions engaged on the left bank. In view of this it 
thought of bringing the Fifth Army across on to the right 
bank again, North of Givet. And if it visualized the 
possibility of a greater extension of the German move- 
ment on the left bank, it considered the Belgian and 
British armies and the Fifth French Army would be 
strong enough and well enough placed to outflank from 
the north whatever hostile forces were there. It imagined 
itself to be ahead of the enemy, whereas it was terribly 
behind him. Moreover, it estimated the German right 
to consist of seven or eight army corps at the most, 
whereas it was at least double that strength. It never 
for a moment thought of reinforcing its left: on the con- 
trary, it considered that perhaps it would be possible 
to weaken it in order to strengthen its centre. 

General Instruction No. 13 of 18th August justifies 
the severe reproaches levelled against G.H.Q., upon 
which it leaves the entire responsibility of the errors 
committed at this period of the campaign. And what 
can one say of a High Command which continually gives 
a man in command of an army of 180,000 men the alter- 
natives of moving such a mass in two opposite direc- 
tions! A false view of events, a persistent distrust of 
reality, inexperienced in the art of manceuvring troops 
— that is what is revealed by the orders issued from 
G.H.Q. If Lanrezac had been the sort of leader to 
hesitate after receiving such instructions, he would 
have remained where he was, between Basse-Sambre and 
the Meuse, waiting for definite orders from General 
Joffre. But, thank Heaven! once his mind was made 
up, he completely ignored the possibility of a return to 
the right bank of the Meuse and continued to push the 
main body of his forces towards his left. It was for- 
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tunate that he did. Between the 18th and 20th August, 
every hope founded on the attacks in Alsace and Lor- 
raine had broken down. The First and Second Armies 
were retiring in disorder and we were evacuating Mul- 
house. The diversions by means of which it had been 
hoped to cut short the march of the German right wing 
had failed, as it had been easy to predict that they 
would: and that wing, more threatening than before, 
remained in front of our forces, which were inferior in 
numbers. It was now necessary to deplete our right 
in order to parry the danger to which Lanrezac had 
been drawing attention ever since the 12th. 

But G.H.Q., which had just reaped the harvest of its 
incautious offensive on the right, thought only of launch- 
ing a fresh one in the centre and on the left. The 
battlefield now assigned to the Fifth Army was the 
great coal-mining district, Le Borinage. General Lan- 
rezac describes it as a labyrinth of houses, factories, and 
orchards enclosed with walls. He had no time to take 
the offensive. On the evening of the 2oth August the 
enemy attacked. One need not have been a great 
strategist to realize that plan No. 17, already three- 
quarters ruined, was of no further use except to be 
thrown into the waste-paper basket. Of what signifi- 
cance could this fantastic pursuit of the offensive be 
now that it was affirmed that considerable German 
forces, forming the enemy’s right wing, were beginning 
to outflank our left? The situation was an entirely new 
one and it was necessary to alter our dispositions in 
consequence. Our attack could now only obtain par- 
tial successes. To push on at all costs was simply to 
risk having our troops crushed in detail; and — what 
was even more serious — to expose our left flank to the 
danger of being turned. General Joffre had been taken 
in; the only course to adopt was to break off the action 
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as soon as possible in order to re-establish himself 
further south in such a position as would enable him to 
pass to the counter-offensive at a more favourable mo- 
ment. A retreat was necessary; and he ought to have 
begun it at once so as to have lost as few men as 
possible and to have husbanded his best chances of 
success. On the 20th August, or on the 21st at latest, 
a far-seeing commander would have come to this de- 
cision. But evidently G.H.Q. still clung to this idea of 
the offensive, to which it attributed some miraculous 
virtue. The result was the battle of the Ardennes, in 
which the magnificent heroism of our troops was wasted 
in vain at a fearful price in casualties; and the battle 
of Charleroi, which would have been a grave for the 
French left but for General Lanrezac and if General 
French had not proved in his turn, and almost to the 
point of paradox, that in disregarding the authority of 
the higher staffs lies the chief asset of an army. 


The English people has always been notable for an 
excessive individuality of temperament, which it makes 
a point of honour of maintaining. The London cab- 
drivers, for example, keep to the left whereas even the 
Muscovite herdsman keeps to his right along the frozen 
paths of the Steppes. The British merchant is the only 
one in Europe in the twentieth century to ignore the 
metrical system. England, realizing at last that the 
violation of Belgium meant an immense danger to her- 
self, entered the contest and threw her little army across 
on to the Continent. But was there ever any general 
in the world who received instructions like those given 
to Field-Marshal* French by his hierarchic chief, 
Lord Kitchener? — “ You will co-operate in the action 


* Sic. At this time he was not, in fact, a Field-Marshal. 
— Translator. 
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of the French army . . . not forgetting that you are an 
independent Commander-in-Chief: consequently you 
will never allow yourself to be placed under the orders 
of a French general.” 

However, these instructions had the most fortunate 
consequences. The luckless French, to whom General 
Joffre had, without any irony, assigned the area Land- 
recies-Valenciennes as being a quiet sector in which to 
assemble his troops, was to have on his hands, on the 
very day of his entry into the line in the neighbour- 
hood of Mons, enemy forces double his own. He held 
on gallantly and with the greatest energy but did not 
wish to risk annihilation. Therefore, on the 25th he 
began his retreat on Le Cateau-Cambrai without paying 
the slightest attention to the objurgations of French 
G.H.Q., which was anxious to inspire him with a trust 
in the offensive. Henceforward General Lanrezac had 
on his left a precious auxiliary whose one concern was 
to hasten his march southwards. To criticize the atti- 
tude of the British general is merely to show that one 
has no grasp of the situation. French’s merit was that 
he had not developed an excessive amour-propre. With 
that blunt English temperament of his, which accepted 
realties, he cared nothing for useless heroism. The cam- 
paign was only beginning; and the thing to do was to 
reserve his troops for a favourable moment, instead of 
allowing them to be massacred at once. General 
Lanrezac, it is true, underwent acute distress, but, caught 
as he was between G.H.Q., which every day was order- 
ing him to attack, and the gap which he had on his 
left, he could do nothing but fall back: and we have 
seen that that was the safe solution. General Mangin 
justly says in his book, Comment finit la Guerre, that 
General Lanrezac made the mistake of withdrawing on 
the 24th, that is, on the third day of the battle of 
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Charleroi, without warning the British army. And the 
fact that the British did not retire until a day later 
tends to confirm this. But in any case it proves that 
G.H.Q. never troubled to issue any orders at any time. 
It was not General Lanrezac who should have taken the 
initiative and broken off the engagement on the eve- 
ning of the 23rd, but General Joffre. But the latter 
was doubtless unaware that on Lanrezac’s right the 
Fourth Army, overcome by superior forces, had been 
falling back since the morning, pursued by the enemy 
and entirely uncovering the right flank of the Fifth 
Army. Therefore it is without astonishment that in 
the official account drawn up by G.H.Q., entitled Quatre 
Mois de Guerre, one reads this treacherous sentence: 
“On the 24th General Lanrezac, believing his right to 
be threatened, retreated instead of counter-attacking.” 
Let it be supposed for a moment that Lanrezac had 
obeyed the orders of G.H.Q. and, instead of starting his 
withdrawal on the 24th, had counter-attacked on that 
day. As it was not in his power to stop the retirement 
of the Fourth Army, the gap which existed on his right 
would have grown wider and the enemy would probably 
have got round him, to say nothing of the fact that on 
his left there was another gap of some ten kilometres 
through which the Germans were beginning to pene- 
trate. Such sentences, better than any reasoning, con- 
vince the reader who examines the facts impartially that 
the High Command was found wanting at the beginning 
of the war. The false doctrine of the Staff was destined 
to keep it in error right to the end. 


Further, from the same logical point of view, one 
cannot but question the wisdom of engaging in the 
battle of Guise, although it was a success, thanks to the 
heroism of our soldiers and to the determined will of 
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the Fifth Army Commander. Here again G.H.Q. put 
Lanrezac in the position of having to attack north-west 
and north at the same time. (This was evidently a 
habit on the part of G.H.Q.!) I am aware that an 
army in retreat ought to check the enemy’s pursuit by 
means of vigorous counter-attacks: it is a classic ma- 
nœuvre which is carried out with rear-guards on favour- 
able ground. But in the battle of Guise it was prac- 
tically the whole of the Fifth Army that was to be thus 
launched in a north-westerly direction, that is to say, 
towards Saint-Quentin. This meant that it would have 
to make an almost complete turn to its left and cross 
the Oise where it was — in a bend of the river — whilst 
the British were falling back on Chauny and La Fere, 
thus uncovering its left. The order transmitted by 
Colonel Alexandre, who was G.H.Q. liaison officer, is 
worth quoting: “to press an attack on Saint-Quentin 
right home and to do so as soon as possible without 
regard to the British.’ Now it must not be forgotten 
that the Fifth Army was holding the line Origny-Sains- 
Vervins and was threatened on its front by German 
forces, and that the Fourth Army, on its right, having 
been pushed eastwards, had entirely uncovered it. The 
unfortunate Lanrezac objected with all his might. 
Nothing came of it. Joffre himself hurried over to 
force him to execute this difficult order, which could 
have no decisive result, since the general plan at that 
moment for the whole French left wing was to re-estab- 
lish itself behind the Aisne. In spite of the presence 
of Joffre, events so shaped themselves that two corps 
of the Fifth Army were barely engaged in the attack 
on Saint-Quentin when they were obliged to turn about 
in order to face the Germans, who were developing 
strong pressure on the northern front. It was therefore 
our defensive corps which won the battle of Guise for 
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us: according to Joffre’s plan it was in reality a question 
of fighting the battle of Saint-Quentin. The enemy was 
thrust back and the victory was ours; but yet our troops, 
almost before they had won, were obliged, hurriedly 
and in much worse circumstances than on the night 
before, to continue their march southwards, in the course 
of which they risked for a moment being cut off on 
their left because of the progress made by the British, 
who had reached the line of Aisne on the previous day. 
The result was that the reorganization which had been 
counted upon could not take place behind that river. 

This, then, was the third time that this mania for the 
offensive at all costs compromised our reorganization. 
In fact the sole result of the orders given by G.H.Q. 
to the French left wing, from the 15th August onwards 
— as one sees now with a clearness that is striking — _ 
was to prolong the retreat as far as the Marne. 

In the first instance if, on and after the 15th August, 
G.H.Q. had listened to the opinion of the Fifth Army 
Commander and instead of committing itself in Bel- 
gium and fighting the battle of Charleroi had regrouped 
its forces, it would have been able to meet the enemy 
on the French frontier and accept battle under excel- 
lent conditions. If, on the 23rd August, it had real- 
ized that it ought to break off the engagement, it could 
easily have re-established the army on the line La 
Fére-Laon. Finally, its obstinacy in undertaking the 
action at Guise forced us to withdraw beyond the Aisne. 


What remains, I put it to you, of the legend which. 
shows G.H.Q. as organizing, after the initial checks, 
a magnificent strategical retreat on an incomparable 
scale and fixing in advance the line on which, facing the 
invader, the French army would return to the offensive? 
The retreat to the Marne has brought Joffre as much 
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fame as the victory of the Marne. Actually neither 
the one nor the other was anything but the fruit of the 
collaboration of several leaders. Confronted with the 
phenomenon of modern war, we must get rid of the 
habit of judging things from the historical angle, which 
attributes all the credit for great events to the genius 
of one man. Humanity has done with the personal 
issues of representative men and is arriving at the col- 
lective period. Henceforth genius will consist not in 
commanding on one’s own but, on the contrary, in 
utilizing all the talent available. The head of a modern 
state can no longer be a despot: he must be an organizer, 
a co-ordinator of the energy and the brain-power 
throughout his domain. In France when one acclaims 
a man as a leader, an authority who will counteract the 
disorder of a democratic régime, one is hopelessly wrong 
if one visualizes him as an autocrat. Such a one, in 
face of the infinite complexity of the problem of modern 
existence, would soon lose his head, however great a 
genius he was. And besides, where does it exist in our 
times, this genius? If the world has sometimes been 
held in one man’s hand, that was because the world 
could be measured by a hand. Napoleon was the last 
and the most personal of our geniuses. But no hand 
is strong enough to lead humanity, broadened as it has 
been by the 2oth century, in which all men are free. 
We have now disciplined collections of human beings, 
animated by a truly national spirit and deprived of the 
spirit of caste: these are what will appear in every 
country with the completion of the gigantic task. But 
if the highest grades within these nations play at 
tyranny, if they follow their own inclination in the 
manner of Alexander or Napoleon, then the fruit of 
collaboration is lost. It will again be necessary for a 
single group to govern, to the exclusion of the others 
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and against the others, as we shall see later on in the 
example of Germany. 

All the first part of the war shows us Joffre and his 
own particular entourage playing at Napoleon. The 
collaborators tried in vain to make their voices heard, 
and disaster followed. The retreat to the Marne, after 
several terrible crises, came to a happy conclusion be- 
cause a clear-headed and obstinate general persisted in 
collaborating. We shall see that the victory of the 
Marne was won only because another general, equally 
clear-headed, persisted in the same way. But on this 
latter occasion Joffre, taught by experience, and acting 
according to his true character, became the personifi- 
cation of that type of leader who is a co-ordinator of 
energy and who thinks through others: therefore he 
deserves the credit of immediately using the suggestion 
of an eminent collaborator without considering himself 
its originator. 
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mirage of an hallucination. I was reading General 

Mangin’s book, Comment Finit la Guerre, hoping to 
find in it the truth about Charleroi. I had got to that 
sad day, the 23rd August, and I read: 

“The reserve division (Boutegourd’s), which was 
holding the Meuse, gave way before an attack by the 
whole Saxon Army under Von Hausen, which had re- 
taken Dinant: Lanrezac’s Army had had its right turned 
and cut off from de Langle’s Army. 

“Against this fresh attack General d’Esperey * 
launched his only remaining forces, two first-line battal- 
tons under their own brigadier, and these restored the 
situation by retaking by main force the village of Onhaye. 

“This vigorous action held up the Saxon army for 
two days.” 

First of all it should be noted that this passage, so 
vivid and so lightly written, reduces to nothing the 
insinuation contained in Quatre Mois de Guerre, the 
official account edited by G.H.Q., concerning the atti- 
tude of Lanrezac, who, “ believing his right to be threat- 
ened, withdrew instead of counter-attacking.” He was 
so gravely threatened, according to General Mangin, that 
on the evening of the 23rd he was completely cut off! 

Moreover, it is natural to ask this: Was it possible 
that two first-line battalions, even when led by their 


* Franchet d’Esperey commanded the I Corps of Lanrezac’s Army. 
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own brigadier, launched against the whole of Von Hau- 
sen’s Saxon Army, which had a strength of four corps, 
could have driven it back and kept it at a standstill 
for two days? 

Let us see what Lanrezac himself, who was in com- 
mand of the army to which these events were happening, 
says of the grave peril through which he passed and of 
the marvellous exploit which delivered him from it. 

“Of the I Corps, the fraction ordered to attack Saint- 
Girard held on to its position; that which was sent to 
support Boutegourd’s division arrived at its destination 
at nightfall, without incident. The battalions on Gen- 
eral Boutegourd’s right flank rallied, for what they were 
worth, at Anthée, Weilen, and Chestravin-Ferme, and 
from there observed sorties from Onhaye, which the 
enemy had not yet cleared. The German detachment 
disappeared during the night; it was not so strong, it 
appears (though I am not yet clear on this point), as 
had been supposed.” 

General Mangin’s account must have made the point 
clear to the Fifth Army Commander by now. For I 
can only assume that the former, who I also assume 
will turn out to have been the brigadier marching at 
the head of the two first-line battalions, was mistaken 
with regard to his own action at this particular moment 
and did not realize that the village of Onhaye had al- 
ready been evacuated by the enemy before he entered 
it. There remains only this one detail —the question 
of the whole Saxon Army — which for Lanrezac was 
only a German detachment. But one cannot demand 
the accuracy of an arm-chair historian from a mere 
soldier telling his story. 

In any case Lanrezac, if one may judge by his own 
account, appears to have been much less anxious than 
has been suggested. But what can one say of so marked 
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a divergence of view! If the works of the historians 
are suspect, must one not also doubt the evidence of 
the actors in the drama? The man of action is a bad 
witness, for, taken right out of himself, straining towards 
his objective, and distinguishing ill between what he 
does and what he hopes to do, he has no time either 
to draw comparisons or to reflect. To that must be 
added his very natural desire to show up brilliantly, a 
desire which is all the stronger if he is ambitious and 
if he has determined to win fame for himself. 

Mangin is the bravest of the brave, yet in place of 
his evidence I would prefer that of a mediocre hero, 
modest because of his liking for obscurity, circumspect 
and cool because of his love of life, and critical-minded 
because of his lack of enthusiasm. But is it not absurd 
to expect to find such an uncommon type of man amidst 
the confusion of the battlefield? 
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the safety of France depended upon a rapid with- 

drawal of our left wing? Probably he had. But 
the unfortunate commander did not pay for the numer- 
ous observations which he had made to the High Com- 
mand (for its own good) with less than his dismissal — 
on the 3rd September. The amour-propre of the Staff 
had been subjected to too brusque an ordeal for his 
foresight to be pardoned. However that may be, 
G.H.Q., after the battle of Guise, adopted an attitude 
diametrically opposed to that which it had hitherto 
maintained. We now observe it as determined to slip 
away from the enemy, to such a point, indeed, that 
people began to be uneasy over this magnificent sang- 
froid marked by a continuous readiness to retreat. The 
line on which we were to fall back, as set out in General 
Instruction No. 4, dated 1st September, passed through 
Bray-sur-Seine, Nogent-sur-Seine, Arcis-sur-Aube, Vitry- 
le-Francois, and the area north of Bar-le-Duc. It is 
true that this document notifies the desire of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to reassume the offensive when the 
Fifth Army had escaped from the enveloping movement 
of the German right wing. But, as has been pointed 
out, Bray-sur-Seine is 70 kilometres to the south-west of 
Paris. And that is not all: a supplementary note, dated 
2nd September and numbered 3463, indicates a new 
line which was to be prepared for defence, viz.: Pont- 
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sur-Yonne, Nogart-sur-Seine, Arcis-sur-Aube, Brienne- 
le-Chateau, Joinville. Pont-sur-Yonne is 80 kilometres 
to the south of Paris. 

General Le Gros in his interesting book, La Genèse 
de la Bataille de la Marne, asserts that G.H.Q. con- 
sidered taking up a defensive position as far back as 
the line Briare-Morvan-Dijon-Besançon. For my own 
part I can scarcely credit this. That was doubtless 
merely one of the purely theoretical eventualities with 
which a staff has to deal. For a staff is in the habit of 
exhausting all the possibilities of a given question. It 
might easily happen that an officer ordered to study the 
various lines south of the Aisne would have conscien- 
tiously indicated a whole series of them — right up to 
the Pyrenees. But that would not commit the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to anything. 

But, however that may be, the order of the 1st 
September — his own order —was enough to re-es- 
tablish Joffre’s reputation for prudence, which up to 
then was considerably compromised. As a matter of 
fact, on that date the Fifth Army was only beginning 
to cross the Aisne and its Headquarters was being es- 
tablished at Jonchery-sur-Vesle. On the 2nd, when it 
received an order from G.H.Q. to cross the Seine between 
Bray and Nogent, it was holding the line Oulchy-le- 
Chateau, Fére-en-Tardinois, Rosnay, with its right north 
of the Vesle at Fort Saint-Thierry. It was ordered, 
therefore, to move about 100 kilometres at one bound. 
If one recalls the step-by-step withdrawals hitherto im- 
posed upon Lanrezac, one must admit that an abrupt 
change of method took place on the 1st September. 
What did it mean? Was it that the desire to resume 
the offensive against the enemy, that desire which up 
till then had been feverishly impatient and had been 
enhanced by the agony of seeing the foe approach the 
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capital, had wavered? Had the Commander-in-Chief 
suddenly decided to abandon Paris? I am not far from 
believing so. One of those sophisms of the École de 
Guerre, carefully maintained by the little circle of grad- 
uates who surrounded him, had come forward to soothe 
his fears: Paris is a geographical point, or, again: terri- 
tory does not matter. It is known that M. Millerand, 
inspired by Joffre, proposed to the Cabinet that Paris 
should be declared an open town at the moment when 
the Government left it. There were such protestations 
among the Ministers that this project was rejected. For 
his part Gallieni, to whom Messimy, and later Millerand, 
had entrusted the city, threatened to resign. I repeat 
what I say: this is a definite fact and it cannot be 
alleged that it is no more than a false rumour. But think 
what military consequences were involved in such a 
proposition emanating from the High Command. No 
garrison is left in an open town; the enemy occupies it 
without firing a shot. And G.H.Q. was brought up on 
these ideas. Then remember that whilst Instruction No. 
1 of rst September, which gave Bray-sur-Seine the area 
north of Bar-le-Duc as the line to be held, was being pre- 
pared, G.H.Q. was apparently giving up the idea of 
fixing its extreme left on the fortified zone of Paris. 

Such were the initial anticipations of G.H.Q. Evi- 
dently it was not on the evening of Charleroi, as the 
official historians keep on saying admiringly, that the 
High Command laid with a firm hand the foundations 
of the victory of the Marne, but it was round about the 
Ist September: and even then, to the mind of the Staff, 
it could only be a question of a victory on the Seine. 
In my view, the fact of not having predicted with 
infallible certainty the exact point where the French 
Army would turn against the enemy and resume the 
offensive does not diminish by one ounce the credit due 
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to the Commander-in-Chief. Why should one wish 
military genius to be complicated by the additional gift 
of prophecy? I do not know; but an historian will put 
his hero down as a mediocre person if the latter failed 
to predict everything which happened. Now since war 
is a sequence of indiscernible circumstances, and since 
success in it implies catching the unforeseen on the 
wing, as it were, it is difficult for such predictions to 
take place and the historian prefers to arrange his facts 
and overcrowd his text so as not to deprive himself 
of fine literary effects. One can scarcely conceive the 
nonsense which certain official writers, otherwise intelli- 
gent, will fall back upon in order to prove that every- 
thing was foreseen. Here is an example. Though I 
do not feel bold enough to mention the author I will 
quote his exact words; well-read people will easily dis- 
cover from what book they are taken: “ General Joffre 
said (at the beginning of the retreat) to an officer who 
repeated his words to me: ‘I will attack when both my 
wings are in a position to envelop the enemy.’” I 
prefer to believe that the officer who reported this was 
solely responsible for the idiocy of it. For at what 
possible moment could Joffre have hoped that his right 
wing, which was engaged in holding the enemy in Lor- 
raine and in the Vosges, would be in a position to en- 
velop anybody? Was he considering the violation of 
Switzerland? That at least would have been some- 
thing new! 

In war luck is master. The commander proposes, 
events dispose — to say nothing of the enemy! Once 
more we shall see the truth of this unorthodox notion. 
A series of circumstances, independent of the will of 
G.H.Q., was about to shape the plan of the counter- 
offensive, a vague idea of which was floating about in 
the mind of the High Command. 
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Since the battle of Charleroi a new factor had inter- 
vened, the creation of the Sixth Army, under Maunoury. 
This was in response to the necessity of forming, on the 
left of our line of battle, a group of units capable of 
parrying the outflanking movement with which we were 
threatened and of outflanking in our turn the German 
right. There was nothing else to anticipate at that 
moment. Since each side had one flank fixed on the 
Swiss frontier, it was on the other, or mobile, flank that 
each of the belligerents would be obliged to act. Mili- 
tary art has few combinations. The manceuvre of out- 
flanking one’s adversary on one wing is as old as war 
itself, and great generals, like mediocre ones, have no 
better stratagem at their disposal. The former may 
be distinguished from the latter in that they succeeded 
whereas the others fail! The irony of fate so willed it in 
this war that almost immediately after the Marne the 
generals no longer had a wing at their disposal: so much 
so that one may question whether, when everything is 
taken into account, this long and bloody campaign will 
have any connection whatever with military art: for 
the break through in the centre, which, after the turning 
of the wings, constitutes the second string to the strate- 
gist’s bow, was never realized within the exact meaning 
of the word. 

It is clear that the turning of an opponent’s flank must 
be prepared long beforehand; the manceuvre ought to 
be kept in mind in the very disposition of the troops 
at the moment of concentration. The great leader is the 
one who concentrates his forces in such a way that after 
a few days’ normal march they find themselves in a posi- 
tion to threaten the enemy’s flank. When battles took 
place between small professional armies it was relatively 
simple to change the order of march and the direction 
of the troops and to move units across to one wing or 
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the other in order to prevent or to bring about an out- 
flanking movement. But the enormous masses of men 
employed in modern war give a vital importance to their 
dispositions at the start.* If the concentration is not in 
accord with a sound strategical idea the result may be 
a loss of time which it is impossible to remedy, and, 
finally, defeat. When one side has carried out an un- 
sound concentration, which does not tally with the situ- 
ation created by its opponent, as was the case in 1914, 
the former can do nothing except repair the situation 
by all the means at its disposal. What it cannot obtain 
by the logical consequences of its manceuvre it must 
hope to bring about artificially, by a fluke. The dis- 
positions of our G.H.Q. in August, 1914, were so con- 
ceived that the German divisions which deployed west 
of the Meuse became a mortal danger to our left flank. 
It was in vain that the British Army was pushed up on 
our extreme left. We were still very far short of being 
in a position to check the enemy’s turning movement. 
From that time on there was only one thing to do: to 
bring somewhere into the West troops so placed that 
they could fall upon the enemy’s flank. The strategic 
problem became a problem in transport. There was 
nothing original in such a solution: it was a makeshift, 
and all the less inviting seeing that the troops in ques- 
tion would have to be withdrawn from those forces al- 
ready in the line. The only point which could be 
weakened at this moment was our extreme right and 
therefore it followed that the aforesaid troops would have 
to be moved a long way to reach the place assigned to 
them; and this latter, moreover, would inevitably be 
further and further south, to correspond with the 


* Actually Plan No. 17 was less a plan of campaign than a plan 
of concentration for the French forces. But in this case the plan of 
campaign was to all intents and purposes included in it. 
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enemy’s advance. There was a further risk that they 
would be late. Maunoury’s army, which was to assemble 
in the first instance between the 27th August and the 
2nd September, if possible in front of Amiens, but if 
not, then behind the Somme, was behindhand in arriv- 
ing and not of the strength which the situation demanded. 
In spite of their courage, these troops, which were to 
cause a serious check to certain elements of Von Kluck’s 
Army near Proyart, were drawn into the general retreat. 
But it is permissible to think that this army, reinforced 
on its way by fresh troops, was still regarded by the 
High Command as the mobile force essential for the 
contemplated counter-offensive. But now a new factor 
intervened which shows us that the Commander-in-Chief 
suddenly lost interest in this Sixth Army. 


Maurice Barrès, in his account of the war, writes: 
“ On the morning of 25th August Messimy, the Minister 
for War, had just sent an officer to G.H.Q. with the 
following order: ‘If victory does not crown our arms 
with success and if our armies are forced to retreat, a 
force of not less than three corps of first-line troops 
will be despatched to guard the fortified zone of Paris.’ ” 
The Minister of War sent this order after he had had a 
conversation with General Gallieni, to whom he intended 
entrusting the defence of the capital. But without wait- 
ing for Gallieni he decided that a division from Africa 
which was in process of disembarkation at Cetti should 
be placed at the latter’s disposal and sent to Paris. 
Gallieni approved. He had already been in contact with 
G.H.Q. and had had no great satisfaction. On the 14th 
August, in fact, he had visited Joffre, at Messimy’s 
request, to draw the former’s attention to the turnin 
movement of the German army. He was granted a two- 
minute interview and then courteously dismissed. It 
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should be remembered that Gallieni was regarded as 
Joffre’s successor. 

It was evidently political reasons as much as military 
necessity which inspired Messimy to send that order 
on the 25th August. Bad news was making the poli- 
ticians uneasy, and the population of Paris, at the mo- 
ment confident, might any day have become alarmed 
unless it was given the impression that measures were 
being taken for its safety. Under the influence of this 
demand Joffre at first thought of detaching a portion of 
Lanrezac’s Army to reinforce the garrison of the capital, 
as is proved by a telegram dated 29th August which was 
quoted by M. Millerand in the Revue Hebdomadaire of 
15th February, 1910. 

He (Joffre) viewed this obligation with uneasiness and 
annoyance. At this agonizing moment he dared leave 
no stone unturned, for his numerical inferiority was 
serious. The battle which he would have to fight, and 
upon which the safety of the country depended, required 
that he should keep the maximum of his forces in the 
line. From a strictly military standpoint he would cer- 
tainly have preferred Paris to be declared an open town 
and to be denuded of its garrison. The three corps 
which he was about to render immobile would probably 
not be available for the battle, for in the war which was 
then beginning it was becoming more and more apparent 
that a fortified place would not hold out long against 
powerful artillery — especially such a place as Paris, 
whose capabilities of defence were nil. It is fair to 
suppose that this was the argument put forward by 
G.H.Q., since it subsequently promulgated a decree con- 
cerning the disarmament of the forts at Verdun. But in 
the circumstances there was no escaping the Govern- 
ment’s order. And naturally the first idea was to send 
to Paris a portion of Lanrezac’s Army, doubtless because 
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it was these troops which in the course of their retire- 
ment were nearest the city. On the 30th August, follow- 
ing a fresh request from Gallieni, who was repeatedly 
asking for the three promised corps, Joffre replied that 
he was sending them, but that they would consist for 
the most part of reserve divisions. By this was meant 
the Sixth Army, which consisted at that moment, in 
actual fact, of four reserve divisions and one first-line 
corps, the VIIth. 

What can one say? Was not this Sixth Army the 
essential pawn on the chess-board, the nucleus of the 
mobile force which was forming on our extreme left and 
which, strengthened daily by troops which were being 
withdrawn from the remainder of the front, should have 
been prepared, at the required moment, to turn the 
German right? And does it not seem as though Joffre, 
in giving up this army for the benefit of Paris, was 
also giving up his idea of employing this manceuvre? 

How could it be otherwise? On the 30th August, 
Joffre put Maunoury at the disposal of the fortress of 
Paris. He could only be thinking of one thing — his 
despatch dated the 29th makes this plain — and that 
was that the German Army was about to besiege Paris. 
So he gave up the Sixth Army with the clear idea that 
it was to be lost to him and that he could not count on 
it for the counter-offensive that was imminent. And it 
is beyond doubt that it was in order to avoid this grave 
loss that Millerand had in vain put before the Cabinet 
the question of Paris being declared an open town. 


Thus Gallieni, whose authority was growing every 
day, became a second Commander-in-Chief. We have 
previously seen in what a light G.H.Q. regarded these 
interventions. A secret rivalry began to grow up be- 
tween the two Commands. Profiting by a change of 
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Ministry, G.H.Q. on 1st September retorted to Gallieni’s 
hold on the Sixth Army by asking the new Minister for 
War to place the fortress of Paris under its orders. 
Would Messimy, who was very much on Gallieni’s side, 
have conceded to this request? I hardly think so, for 
Gallieni himself was opposed to it—that much is 
apparent from his Mémoires. This arrangement had 
the effect of convincing the Governor of Paris that 
G.H.Q. was jealous of him, and we will presently see 
that he had good reason for his belief. But Millerand, 
who had joined the Cabinet in the meantime and who 
had decided, rightly enough, to preserve the supremacy 
of the Commander-in-Chief, agreed to this subordination 
of Gallieni. As things were, it is not easy to under- 
stand how the authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
could be efficaciously exercised over an army to which 
had been given the task of defending a besieged town — 
that is to say, an army which would soon be separated 
from the army in the field. For on the date when this 
request was made by the Commander-in-Chief it can- 
not be admitted that G.H.Q. had a precise idea of the 
change of plan which Von Kluck had decided to make. 
Louis Madelin says that on 31st August, at 11.30 A.M., 
Captain Lepic, of the Provisional Cavalry Division, who 
was on reconnaissance north-west of Compiégne, ob- 
served with surprise that Von Kluck’s enormous columns 
were moving along the Compiégne road instead of taking 
the direct route, which passes through Estrées-Saint- 
Denis.* But did Captain Lepic, on seeing this, realize 
at that moment the very considerable significance of 
this fact? Did he immediately send the information to 
G.H.Q., or did he simply state the fact in his recon- 
. naissance report? Would G.H.Q. itself, supposing it to 

* But anyway the road to Compiégne is also the road to Paris, 
and Compiègne with its château would naturally attract the Germans. 
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have been informed in time, have realized the import 
to the point of wishing to resume its authority over the 
Sixth Army on 1st September? It is very hard to be- 
lieve such a thing: information is not transmitted so 
quickly, and, moreover, what is one single reconnaissance 
report amongst the deluge of information which is 
coming in all the time and which all has to be verified? 
The matter would have had to be confirmed before any 
attention would have been paid to it. The proof of this 
is that Gallieni, who discovered the fact on 1st Septem- 
ber,* had still heard nothing on the subject from G.H.Q., 
but having an intuition of what was going to ha'ppen, 
he asked for further information, in order to make cer- 
tain. He still had his doubts on the 3rd; he was only 
positive on the afternoon of that day. 

Thus, at every turn, when one goes into the sequence 
of orders and considers them in the circumstances in 
which they were issued, one may assert that the whole 
matter, in appearance so close-knit and giving every 
evidence of clear thought and prudent intentions, was 
put together by pure chance. Such and such a scheme, 
valueless at the very moment when it was issued, might 
turn out to be of use two days later. But by all the 
evidence one thing was not made to follow from another. 
And further, any measures adopted as a result of a 
sufficiently common feeling of pre-eminence would 
appear to be dictated by a prophetic prudence. 

What a lesson in determinism! What an example of 
human weakness! On the 25th August Joffre prepared a 
manceuvre of capital importance on which the fate of the 
war would depend: the formation of Maunoury’s Army 
on his extreme left. If this Army had not been put 
at the disposal of Paris it would have been on the left 


* General Clergerie, Chief of the Staff to the Military Government 
of Paris, gives this as the date. Others give it as 2nd September. 
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of the French Army and would have continued the 
general movement of retreat. In these circumstances 
would it not have abandoned Paris and taken up its 
position on the Seine beside the British Army, which 
had itself edged towards its right as far as Bray-sur- 
Seine? That is probable. But on the same day, the 
25th, a Minister removed for political reasons from the 
control of this Commander-in-Chief, who was already 
short of troops, an important portion of his forces in 
order that these might guard the capital. A serious 
mistake! For was it not in open warfare that the fate of 
the country would be decided? But it was necessary 
to comply with the order, and on 30th August Joffre 
announced that he was sending the Sixth Army to Paris. 
The manœuvre anticipated on the 25th August had been 
made impossible by circumstances and would have to be 
given up. And then—a marvellous stroke of luck! 
Suddenly this Sixth Army, which was destined for the 
defence of a city soon to be besieged, this Army which 
was lost, so to speak, to the field army, was to find itself 
in the very best position to carry out the manceuvre 
which had quite evidently been previously abandoned. 
Whilst the whole French Army continued its retreat, 
the Sixth Army, immobilized in front of Paris, found 
itself, naturally enough and without moving from its 
position, on the flank of the enemy, who had abruptly 
changed his plans. What Joffre had vainly tried to 
bring about, the fears of a Minister had succeeded in 
doing. And the order which put this army under the 
Commander-in-Chief, useless and illogical though it 
seemed when the Germans were rushing forward to be- 
siege Paris, became admirably prudent when they 
turned away. The rivalry of two ambitions did more 
for the safety of the country than did the quick glance 
of genius. 
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Does one diminish the fame of a great leader by 
acknowledging the fragile nature of military conceptions 
and by asserting that we are puppets in the hands of 
Fate? Really great men possessed more than anyone 
an intuition of their luck. Paulus Æmilius gave pledges 
to Nemesis. With what zest did Condé sing a Te Deum 
on the morrow of victory! And had not Napoleon as 
much trust in his star as in himself? 


To anyone who examines the sequence of events with 
a sagacious eye and with a mind divested of all idolatry, 
Joffre’s good fortune throughout this period is unde- 
niable. His luck was only equalled by his unchanging 
confidence and by his splendid coolness. The admirable 
art which his colleagues displayed in the editing of their 
orders did the rest. Historians, when they rely on the 
orders issued by the High Command in order to demon- 
strate its intentions, lose sight of the fact that an order 
is meant to cover the Staff as well as to give directions 
to those who are to execute it. An Instruction often 
visualizes several eventualities and leaves the executant 
free to choose the best. This is an excellent precaution, 
because it would be extraordinary indeed if one at least 
of these eventualities did not come to pass. A graduate is 
educated up to these exercises in polymorphous editing, 
if I may dare put it thus. But what historians, hypno- 
tized by the printed word, do not realize is the possi- 
bility or otherwise of applying the given alternatives, 
which are sometimes contradictory. They never try to 
consider whether it was really possible for a commander 
to pass from one contingency to another, or, if he was 
not required to do that, whether it was possible in 
preparing for one to renounce the other. And they 
are not in the least surprised when the executant is 
rebuked for not having carried out his orders. Thus 
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on two occasions we have seen General Lanrezac invited 
to make dispositions which would enable him to move 
either north-east or north-west. Now an army of 180,- 
ooo men, with all its impedimenta, cannot be moved 
about like a troop of cavalry: that much is obvious. 
Therefore such an order is no order at all. But no 
matter; G.H.Q. can prove by means of this document 
that it was not taken unawares and that it had foreseen 
the manceuvre which the situation necessitated. The 
character of the orders issued by G.H.Q. must not be 
forgotten in the discussion that is to follow, in which 
we intend to try to define the part played by Joffre and 
that played by Gallieni in the battle of the Marne. 
Joffre’s partisans lay great stress on a letter written by 
him to M. Millerand on 3rd September and quoted in 
full by the latter in an article in the Revue Hebdoma- 
daire dated 15th February, 1919. It is on the text of 
this letter that they base their assertion that the move- 
ments of the Paris Army were settled in advance. M. 
le Goffic,* especially, seems to rely upon it “in order 
to enter into the thoughts of the future victor of the 
Marne.” Let us note the principal passages in this 
letter: 

“ Our position amongst the Allies makes it our duty 
to last out and to gain time by holding back as many 
of the German forces as possible. We can only do this 
by avoiding a decisive pitched battle in which we would 
not have a great chance of success... . 

“The necessity of abandoning to the enemy, for the 
time being, a further portion of the national territory, 
distressing though it may be, is preferable to the risk 
of accepting a general engagement under conditions 
which would be unfavourable... . 


* Revue Universelle, 15 November, 1920. 
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“These considerations brought me to the decision 
which I have made. 

“To wait a few days before offering battle whilst 
gaining sufficient ground, by withdrawal, to prevent 
our armies being pinned down. To assign a strictly 
defensive rôle to the two armies on our right, and so 
to obtain from them a force of at least two corps. 

“To rest and refit our troops as much as possible. 

“To prepare an offensive in the near future in con- 
junction with the British Army and with the mobile 
troops of the Paris garrison. The area for this offensive 
to be selected in such a way that by using, on certain 
parts of the front, the defences already organized there, 
we will be able to make certain of being numerically 
superior in the zone chosen for our principal effort. . . .” * 

Why is it not realized that this letter, which to-day 
seems to fit the actual circumstances so marvellously, 
is drawn up like a school theme, that it is conceived in 
the abstract, that it has no practical application, and is 
even contradictory in terms? It is the sort of document 
produced to reassure a politician. 

Had the mania for the offensive which had been 
sustaining G.H.Q. since the beginning of the war come 
down to this general idea — that our rôle amongst the 
Allies was to last out? That should have been our 
military policy, certainly, having regard to the known 
attitude of Russia, which, though slow to become en- 
gaged, ought to have constituted an immense danger to 
Germany in less than a month. But alas! One quarter 
of France had been invaded and the battle on the fron- 
tiers, undertaken in contempt of every conception of 

* How vague these last lines are! Was not Von Kluck’s right 
flank precisely one of the points for our principal effort? Yet, far 
from trying to preserve numerical superiority on this side, Joffre re- 


fused to let Gallieni have the troops for which the latter persistently 
asked and which he wanted to support the Sixth Army’s attack. 
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common sense, had brought us within a hand’s breadth 
of our end. Moreover, the Russian armies had met 
with disaster at Tannenberg. Under these conditions the 
words “last out” took on their literal meaning. They 
certainly did not mean “to put off till to-morrow, till 
a few days hence.” They meant simply “to wait.” 
But to await what? Until Russia’s action had produced 
its effect and forced Germany to recall a portion of her 
forces to the Eastern front? But that might take a long 
time now! I admire this idea of a solution coming 
through patience — on the 3rd September, when the 
enemy was advancing on Paris by forced marches. 
That, you will say perhaps, shows Joffre’s coolness. I 
_do not dispute it. But why then does one find a few 
lines further down in the same order: “ To wait a few 
days before engaging in battle” ? And why does the 
order mention “preparing an offensive in the near 
future ’’ — which is in direct contradiction to this policy 
of holding out? 

Further, this next offensive was to be launched in 
conjunction with the British Army and the garrison of 
Paris: that is to say, it was to take place soon and our 
armies were not to retreat further. And, in actual fact, 
the prepared position fixed upon in the Instruction dated 
ist September was the extreme limit of our withdrawal. 
If one wishes to reconcile these two contradictory con- 
ceptions of the phrase “lasting out,” one must suppose 
that Joffre hoped to be able to halt, to establish himself 
strongly on the left bank of the Seine, and to resume the 
offensive from there at a favourable moment, probably 
when he received news of the first Russian victories. 
Even admitting that such liberty of action was possible 
for him, can it really be believed that our field army, 
which was now 8o kilometres from Paris, would have 
been able to act in conjunction with the garrison of the 
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fortified zone? It would have been in vain for the Eng- 
lish to hold on between Melun and Juvisy: the gap 
would have been no smaller, and our left wing would 
have had to be pushed towards Paris. Even if Joffre 
was still unaware on 3rd September that Von Kluck 
had turned away from the capital in order to attempt 
to turn our left wing, he would still think that Von 
Kluck, continuing his advance in pursuit of us, would 
take care, as soon as he was level with Paris, to mask 
it on the East with important forces. The forces within 
the fortified zone would certainly be too busy in the 
close defence of the outskirts of the city to be able to 
manceuvre to our advantage in the main battle. And if 
Joffre, as was probable, still believed that Von Kluck 
was marching straight forward to besiege Paris, he would 
have all the more reason to think that the fortified zone, 
isolated and surrounded by the enemy, would be power- 
less to render him any assistance. In whatever way 
one considers it, the famous phrase “ To prepare the 
next offensive in conjunction with the British Army and 
the troops of the garrison”? which, when one reads 
it to-day, seems to indicate a clear and definite antici- 
pation of Maunoury’s subsequent manceuvre, was really 
only a precautionary phrase having no relation to reality 
when it was written. 

There is a vast difference between Joffre’s conception 
as shown in the above-quoted letter, a conception which 
was entirely theoretical, thought out at an ideal time 
and in an ideal place, like a “ War-Game” problem, 
and paying no regard to the enemy’s movements, and 
the manceuvre which came like a flash from Gallieni’s 
brain. For this manceuvre was inspired by Von Kluck’s 
march itself and was so vivid that it was visualized as 
though it had already taken place. When he wrote that 
letter, Joffre had either not yet received the sensational 
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report from Captain Lepic, or, if he had received it, 
neither he nor his Staff had been impressed by it. But 
its effect on Gallieni was different: it was electrifying. 
Let us compare their respective attitudes, according to 
Barrés’ account of the incident: 

“At five P.M. on 2nd September, Flight-Lieutenant 
Watteau, reconnoitring above the valley of the Oise, saw 
the Germans moving from west to east and passing into 
the Authie Valley. What did that mean? At eight- 
thirty p.m. Gallieni was informed of this extraordinary 
movement. Every report in succession agreed in saying 
that the enemy in his march on Paris had not passed 
Luzarches, that his columns appeared to be inclining 
south-west, and that Von Kluck’s Army was about to 
expose its flank to the Paris Army. At the Lycée Victor- 
Duruy, where information to this effect had been coming 
in throughout the morning of the 3rd September, all the 
young officers of the 2nd Bureau were saying: ‘We 
ought to fall upon them.’ Gallieni listened, answering: 
‘I daren’t believe it. It’s too good to be true.’ But 
from that moment, and on these data, he kept in touch 
with the Commander-in-Chief. The latter, together with 
his staff, had arrived at Bar-sur-Aube during the day.” 

On 31st August Captain Lepic had made a statement 
which paved the way for this news. Now Captain Lepic 
was attached to the Sixth Army, which was under 
Gallieni’s orders, and if the report was delivered any- 
where it would have been to the Military Government 
of Paris.* G.H.Q. had no ears for a matter so insignifi- 


* It is evident that Captain Lepic’s information did not reach 
G.H.Q.; moreover, on ist September Captain Fagalde found the 
order for the change of direction of Von Kluck’s Army in the saddle- 
bag of a German officer who had been killed, and forwarded it to 
G.H.Q. on the morning of 2nd September. “ Now,” remarks Captain 
Gheusi on pp. 135-6 of his book, Gallieni (1 vol., published by Fas- 
quelle), “how can it be explained that on the next day, 3rd September, 
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cant as a reconnaissance report. Its principal preoccu- 
pation at that date was to get Gallieni under its control 
— so much so that on the 2nd September, when the latter 
was bubbling over with impatience and _ feverishly 
anxious for Von Kluck to make his mistake, he received 
the announcement that he was to be placed under the 
control of the Commander-in-Chief. A marvellous dis- 
pensation of Providence — for never did a vexatious 
decree arrive more opportunely! Just when the two 
Staffs were in danger of working against each other, 
they were obliged to co-operate in close liaison. May 
the devil which puffed up G.H.Q. with pride be blessed 
for this haughty inspiration. Gallieni, who was annoyed, 
retorted by asking for orders from G.H.Q., and next 
day the latter sent him the note dated 2nd September — 
the one which gave directions for a withdrawal to the 
left bank of the Seine. These directions tallied ill with 
the scheme which existed already in outline in the brain 
of the Governor of Paris. It is now that one can get a 
clear idea of Gallieni’s military genius. At 8.30 P.M. 
on the 3rd September he had no further doubt as to what 
he ought to do. He wrote to General Joffre and asked 
for authority to send Maunoury’s Army to the north 
of the Marne, in the direction of the Ourcq, with a view 
to realizing his project. 

Barrès, whose curiosity and critical sense are carried 
away by his patriotism, leaves the rest of the incident 
obscure in his account of it. The sentence which I 
have quoted above — “He [the Commander-in-Chief], 


G.H.Q. sent the following note to the Military Government of Paris: 
‘The German Army is at Compiègne; it will not be able to reach 
Paris for several days’ ?” Unless orders, notes, and instructions were 
dated according to some arbitrary principle which is not clear to us 
and which has no relation to reality, this note of 3rd September 
proves that the document found by Captain Fagalde was not taken 
into consideration by G.H.Q. until later. 
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together with his Staff, arrived at Bar-sur-Aube during 
the day ” — ends thus: “... the Staff assembled in 
the school. Joffre put up in an old house which the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia occupied 
in 1814. The fate of France hung upon the discussions 
between Joffre, Gallieni and French. . . .” Oh, charm- 
ing and generous-minded Barrés! By such prudence you 
thought to keep your readers from the unhealthy desire 
of asking which of the two — Gallieni or Joffre — had 
the honour of inspiring the other; you bracket them 
together and you nobly add French as well. But it is 
a useless precaution. For it is you who, all unwittingly, 
bring forward the most dangerous fact of all. On 3rd 
September General Headquarters arrived at Bar-sur- 
Aube in the course of the day, you tell us. Do you know 
what that means? It means that for the past two days 
papers and records had been in process of being packed 
up, that the telephones had ceased to function, and that 
the despatch riders from the armies had delivered no 
despatches since the evening before. At this decisive 
moment G.H.Q. was isolated from the struggle by force 
of circumstances for at least a day: and it would re- 
quire another day to get in complete touch again. But 
it was apparently not in the least worried by this, because 
the note, dated 2nd September, ordering the rearward 
movement to be continued up to the left bank of the 
Seine, would give it, so it was thought, a certain respite. 
When the Governor’s office in Paris was in a state of 
bustling activity and everyone trembled with excitement 
whenever the telephone rang, in expectation of the mo- 
mentous event which was about to change the whole 
appearance of the war, here (at G.H.Q.) there was the 
calmness of mind which comes after decisions have been 
made; and, on the other hand, the material preoccupa- 
tion of settling down in a new area. But do not, I beg 
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you, read anything malevolent into these suppositions. 
Instead of “Plutarchizing” continuously, is it not of 
greater value to observe how in even the greatest tragedy 
unimportant details play a by no means negligible part? 
G.H.Q. and the Military Government of Paris, on this 
thrilling date, were not vibrating in unison. That is a 
fact to which the accounts of this period which have 
been given bear witness. Gallieni was excited and im- 
patient; G.H.Q. scarcely listened, took little notice of 
his pressing requests, replied vaguely or late. Everyone 
is astonished at this and everyone tries to explain it 
according to the side he has taken. For some it is ill- 
will, failure to understand, rivalry between the leaders: 
for others it is a magnificent coolness, calmness, and 
prudence. I retort: “ Headquarters were being moved.” 
And this is an explanation which justifies a certain 
slackness on the part of G.H.Q. and an indefinable but 
noticeable vagueness of attitude. It is an explanation 
which creates no new and grave responsibility and leaves 
the honour of the staff untouched. If, however, Barrés 
was mistaken as to the date, I should not necessarily 
be humiliated. One must expect everything if one 
undertakes to write history.* ; 
Whilst Gallieni was waiting for G.H.Q.’s answer to 
his request to set Maunoury’s Army in movement along 
the north bank of the Marne, he did not suspend his 
activity or cease to apply his mind to the problem in 
hand.+ He ordered the Sixth Army to carry out the 
movements preliminary to the contemplated manceuvre 


* Barrés was, in fact, mistaken. G.H.Q. actually moved at 2.30 
P.M. on 1st September. But anyone can see that the consequences were 
the same. In any case the information sent in by Captains Lepic and 
Fagalde had no chance of being noticed on this date. 

j It should be noted, moreover, that Gallieni, in spite of his belief 
that all plans would be upset, went on vigorously and steadily with 
the work of putting Paris in a state of defence. 
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and gave Maunoury his instructions. Further, he came 
to the conclusion that it would not be enough only to 
strike on Von Kluck’s flank with the troops at his own 
disposal but that the entire French Army ought to 
attack the whole of the enemy’s forces at the same time. 
Here, offered to us, was the desired opportunity to fight 
a general engagement under favourable conditions. The 
man was carried away by his enthusiasm before the 
vision of victory which was conjured up by his imagi- 
nation. He would have liked, on his own initiative, to 
stop the retreat of the French Army and send it forward 
again. But Joffre was in command and had not yet 
replied. Extremely anxious, Gallieni asked himself: 
Would Joffre agree? While waiting he tried to win 
French over to his own conviction. Ill luck intervened: 
French, who was at first convinced, changed his mind 
afterwards and announced that he was going to con- 
tinue his withdrawal behind the Seine. The 4th Sep- 
tember began with this bad news. The idea of fighting 
at that moment ought to have pleased French all the 
more, seeing that two days previously he had told the 
Minister for War that he was ready to take the offensive 
on the Marne — and that, moreover, for reasons other 
than those which Gallieni was now bringing forward. 
M. le Goffic quotes this sentence from a letter in which 
Joffre, on 2nd September, declined French’s offer: “TI 
do not think it possible at this moment to contemplate 
a combined manceuvre on the Marne with the whole of 
our forces. . . ’ What clearer proof could one have 
that on 2nd September G.H.Q., even if it had then been 
warned of Von Kluck’s wheel, had not yet grasped the 
fact that that wheel was to change all its plans? On 
this date, however, we see the Governor of Paris trem- 
bling with hope whilst waiting for confirmation of the 
sensational news. Joffre’s reply had this result, says M. 
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le Goffic: it made French hasten his march so much 
that “between him and d’Esperey a gap was opened 
up into which Von Kluck at once thrust himself.” It is 
evident that this mistake on French’s part was brought 
about by the answer from G.H.Q. Seeing that the 
orders were still to retire, the English general lost 
courage and only thought of getting away. It was a 
mistake which turned out well, since it has been proved 
that Von Kluck only became definitely bold when he was 
confronted with the gap caused by French, into which 
he hoped to thrust himself so as to outflank our Fifth 
Army. The two contradictory influences which were at 
work — that of Gallieni trying to make matters clear, 
and that of G.H.Q. still fixed upon its idea of retreat- 
ing — brought about the desired result. 

But another fact is no less evident: that is that G.H.Q. 
only decided to modify the situation when the latter had 
already been grasped by Gallieni. On the 4th Sep- 
tember he had not yet made his decision known. One 
trembles at the idea that a general less whole-hearted 
than Gallieni, more careful of the hierarchy, and more 
timid-minded, would have limited himself to cautious 
suggestions. M. le Goffic, who possesses the faith of 
a charcoal-burner, seems shocked at the conduct of the 
Governor of Paris. He gives Joffre the credit of being 
supple-minded. He congratulates him for not opposing 
so independent a subordinate, but for having, on the 
contrary, adopted his views without being shocked by 
his independence. If M. le Goffic had a profound knowl- 
edge of the military temperament he would see, perhaps, 
that the vigour of conviction, the courage to take re- 
sponsibility, and the faith in his own ideas which Gal- 
lieni showed are qualities that are more rare in the army 
than those of suppleness and indulgence. I would even 
say that they could not be found at all were it not for 
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this example of them. Thus Von Kluck was indeed 
right in saying that in all the armies in the world there 
was only one general capable of such daring and that 
he himself had had the ill luck to meet him. When one 
considers the facts from a comprehensive point of view 
one concludes that Gallieni’s destiny had been preparing 
him for this supreme moment. All his qualities, all his 
work, the whole of his career, shaped him for this 
moment of independence, which was to save the country 
and cover him with glory. An adventurous-minded 
colonial, he had often had to constitute himself as the 
sole judge of his own actions, in face of crushing responsi- 
bilities and when he was thousands of miles from the 
seat of government. He had always been able to con- 
gratulate himself on his own daring; and this attitude, 
instead of being of disservice to him, drew on him the 
attention of the Ministers of the Republic, who, though 
they disliked energy on their own account, made use 
of it in others when it spared them from the danger of 
taking the initiative. And this, by a strange irony, was 
the man whom Fate, favouring France, placed in charge 
of the fortified zone of Paris at a time when it was ex- 
pected to be besieged! Do you know the Réglement du 
Service des Places,* which lays down the duties for the 
commander of a fortified town? It must be read to 
realize in what a spirit of narrow dependence it is con- 
ceived. Solely responsible within the limits of his forti- 
fied zone, such a commander is to ignore everything out- 


* “ The Commander-in-Chief may not remove from a fortified place 
the garrison for defence as determined upon by the Minister [for War]. 
He may at any time use a part of the garrison for his operations on 
condition that he leaves enough effectives in the place to ensure its 
safety: but if the Governor considers that this measure is liable to 
compromise the security of the place for which he is responsible he 
is to send his observations in writing to the Commander-in-Chief, who, 
if he disregards them, must give a written order to that effect.” 
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side it, including the rest of the country. It is his duty 
to keep the troops under his orders for the requirements 
of the defence. Even if the Commander-in-Chief him- 
self is compelled to call for these troops they are to be 
denied to him. He (the Commander of the fortified 
zone) is only to give way on receipt of a written order 
from higher authority — and that relieves him of all 
responsibility. A prudent decree, this, worked out down 
to the smallest detail and not intended to encourage the 
commander of a fortified place to acquire the merit of 
initiative: there is no example of any general not having 
been strictly faithful to it. Gallieni cared about as 
much for such a regulation as a fish would care for an 
apple. In thought, at least, he tore it to shreds as soon 
as he took over command of the zone. For was he not 
in fact convinced that Paris could only be defended by 
a field army covering the city from a considerable dis- 
tance? In imagination he was already confronting the 
enemy: he wanted to start his scheme at once, without 
troubling about these narrow functions. Far from 
having the spirit of a subordinate, he was conscious 
already of the authority of a Commander-in-Chief, since 
he was to be the latter’s eventual successor. 

One must have grasped these exceptional circum- 
stances in order to judge Gallieni properly. When once 
one has recognized him as the instrument designed for 
our safety, forged long ago by a Fate sympathetic to 
the woes of our country, one does not run the risk of 
representing him, as the official historians have too often 
suggested, as a dangerous subordinate, who dealt roughly 
with the hierarchy, misconstrued the requirements of 
the situation as a whole, and put Joffre in the position 
either of yielding to him or of losing the game. Gallieni 
never ceased to see the thing as a whole and from the 
point of view of a Commander-in-Chief. The man who 
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saved us could not be concerned with consideration for 
the hierarchy. He had to play his part at whatever 
cost; he was inspired by a voice within him stronger 
than any other and he listened to that voice only. No 
one would have turned Desaix from his path when he 
dashed towards Marengo, whither Napoleon was sum- 
moning him with all the hidden strength of his genius. 


Various subtle devices have been found for a timid 
criticism of the opportuneness of Gallieni’s action. It 
has been said that owing to his mistake the battle of the 
Ourcq began too soon: Von Kluck, warned at once by 
the premature attack of the Sixth Army, had time to 
withdraw; whereas if he had been left in ignorance of 
the danger he was in he would have plunged deeper into 
the net into which Joffre contemplated leading him by 
retiring almost to the Seine.* But in what way, I ask 
you, did that immense line of battle resemble a net? 
The aspect of the line gave that illusion perhaps — espe- 
cially as the descriptions of it published nowadays de- 
liberately emphasize it as being so: it was regarded 
as a cord curved back in the centre and brought forward 
at its two ends — that on the right fixed to Verdun, that 
on the left to Paris. But this image had no relation to 
reality. There were plenty of holes in this net — nota- 
bly on our left — and it was through one of these that 
the fish slipped out. Why should Von Kluck be re- 
garded as incapable? He proved his prudence by the 
fact that when he was sent forward with all speed in 

* Such was the thesis of G.H.Q. up to about 1921. Later on 
there was a change of tactics. It was recognized that it would have 
been absurd and even disastrous to delay the battle; and nowadays it 
is stated, simply and with documentary support, that the idea of 
hurling ourselves upon the exposed flank which Von Kluck presented 
was the spontaneous idea of G.H.Q. and that Gallieni only thought 
of it afterwards. 
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pursuit of our left wing and was convinced that he had 
nothing to fear from Paris he nevertheless placed one 
reserve corps as a flank guard in front and along the 
line of the Ourcq. If we had continued to retire with- 
out fighting, Von Kluck’s march would have led him 
further to the South, and there is every reason to think 
that he would not have gone beyond Paris without mask- 
ing it with troops; and besides, his imprudence did not 
last long, for two days afterwards his superiors, whom 
he had disobeyed in his haste to outflank us, forced him 
to invest the capital. There is another circumstance 
which equally suggests that any delay in the Sixth 
Army’s attack would have radically altered the course 
of events. On the 3rd September, Lanrezac reported to 
G.H.Q. that he would be obliged to make his Army face 
rather more to the East if the outflanking movement of 
the Germans went on developing as quickly as it had 
been doing on the preceding days. That is to say that 
an enlargement of the fatal gap between the British 
Army and our own Fifth Army would have to be ex- 
pected. As we retired we were getting further from 
Paris toward the South-east. The net, instead of 
closing up its mesh was opening it wide. Under these 
conditions we would have had to wait until the gap 
had been filled up on this side before beginning our 
offensive. 

When an enemy is caught making a mistake, one 
must hasten to profit by it: otherwise the chance may 
be lost. That is common sense. To-morrow is not like 
to-day in a hurried retreat when each day brings im- 
portant modifications in the dispositions of those con- 
cerned. Gallieni realized this. His impatience was 
due less to his desire to play his part than to his amaz- 
ing grasp of the situation, of which, as we have just 
seen, G.H.Q. had no clear idea at all. 
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The fourth of September! It was an historical day. 
G.H.Q., impressed by Gallieni’s demand to be allowed 
to send the Sixth Army forward towards the right bank 
of the Marne, gave its answer. It agreed to the move, 
but on condition that it was made on the left bank, to 
the south of Lagny. Gallieni received this message just 
as he returned from the Headquarters of French, whom 
he had not been able to meet. He rang up the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and a decisive conversation took place. 
The Commander-in-Chief did not take long, no doubt, 
to realize that the hour of victory had just struck. Joffre, 
on every occasion when he is seen acting by himself, 
gives no evidence of holding to a preconceived idea. He 
was as accessible as anyone to common sense — his chief 
quality. It was his colleagues who remained deaf and 
blind to the soundest comments. With them, it was 
their pride which reared up and obtruded itself. But 
Joffre was in too high a position to be proud, especially 
as he was by nature an arbitrator: it was characteristic 
of him to ask for opinions and to consider them in silence. 
When his choice was made he announced it and held 
to it. The unfortunate thing was that as a rule the only 
voices he heard were those of his entourage. But this 
time he was being addressed by a man who knew how 
to exclude any intermediary. Through various circum- 
stances, it may be supposed that for the past two days 
Joffre had possessed only an incomplete view of the sit- 
uation. When Gallieni intervened, his (Joffre’s) first 
impulse, perhaps, was to think that the former wanted to 
augment his own rôle and that his ambition was making 
him exaggerate. But Joffre, struck by the conviction 
of the man as he spoke on the telephone, dismissed his 
instinctive distrust and listened to him loyally. 

We now come to the incident of the famous Council 
of War at Bar-sur-Aube, which M. Gabriel Hanotaux 
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has taken it upon himself to propagate. The eminent 
historian has not told us whether he heard the story 
from the mouth of the Commander-in-Chief himself: 
and I strongly doubt that he did so. Joffre was not the 
man to tell stories. Besides, the scene is too fine not to 
have been arranged after the event: it is a typical his- 
torical picture, an ideal theme for competitors for the 
Prix de Rome or for a cheap coloured picture. M. 
Hanotaux, if he had been unable to find anyone to tell 
him the story, would have invented it himself for the 
honour of history. I am inclined to believe that he put 
something of his own into it. In the arrangement of the 
persons concerned, in the movement of the scene, there 
is a literary flavour which suggests the professional 
writer. But, for all that, this stereotyped scene is now 
immortal. Still it is unfortunate that it is not easy to 
see when this Council could have taken place. 

Up till the moment when the two chiefs got into touch 
it seems that G.H.Q. wanted to wait for the result of 
the Paris Army’s attack (which was limited to the left 
bank) before deciding upon a general offensive. Re- 
turning from a long tour, Gallieni found the G.H.Q. 
despatch (timed 2.50 p.m.) relative to the attack by 
Maunoury’s Army via the left bank. He called the 
Commander-in-Chief to the telephone at once and got 
him to agree that the attack should take place via the 
right bank. Gallieni then learnt that General French, 
whom he had not been able to meet during the day, had 
taken no part and “ was limiting himself to studying 
the situation before deciding on further operations.” * 
Once again, on this same evening of 4th September, 
Gallieni seized the telephone. That was the decisive 
moment, in my opinion. Joffre undertook to persuade 
French to move on the 6th by the left bank of the Marne 


* Cf. Gallieni, by Captain Gheusi, vol, 1, published by Fasquelle. 
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in prolongation of the Paris Army. Thus was the gen- 
eral attack decided upon! There was no question of 
Joffre hesitating, or sending his answer later. No: he 
answered categorically. Joffre had, as a matter of fact, 
a keen sense of his authority. Questioned on a definite 
point, confronted with conclusive reasons, he never hesi- 
tated, but gave his answer — yes or no. Such was the 
situation which arose twice that evening, and each time 
it was Gallieni who asked for orders — and how urgently 
he asked! If the Council of War took place before the 
telephone conversations, why did Joffre put Gallieni to 
the trouble of convincing him? And if it took place 
afterwards, Joffre had no need to call for a discussion 
on a decision which had already been made: for in en- 
gaging the British Army he had decided by implication 
on a general offensive. For my own part I am tempted 
to simplify the scene to suit the circumstances. The 
famous ‘“‘ Gentlemen, we will fight on the Marne ” I in- 
terpret as the indication which Joffre gave to his col- 
leagues of the decision which he had just made. 

Of course I can see well enough that M. Hanotaux’s 
story enhances the reputation of the members of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s entourage, who were, according 
to him, thus called upon to take part in a debate from 
which issued a vital decision. I can also see that it 
suppresses, or at least diminishes, Gallieni’s part: the 
latter no longer gets the credit for having inspired the 
Commander-in-Chief with his own burning conviction. 
The Governor of Paris, according to the official tradition, 
played a minor part. He was only a subordinate who 
made an interesting suggestion on which the Supreme 
Council was invited to pass judgment. The battle of 
the Marne was like a cake cut in slices and Gallieni 
received his piece. 

And, moreover, the subtle-minded editor of G.H.Q.’s 
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orders has taken it upon himself to cut down the size 
of the piece. Gallieni made a suggestion, let us say. 
What is there to prove it? In any case not the message 
sent out to the armies during this same night (4/5 Sep- 
tember) which begins thus: “It has been agreed upon 
to take advantage of the hazardous situation of the First 
German Army by concentrating upon it the efforts of the 
Allied Armies on the extreme left, etc.” I admit that an 
order cannot readily take into account all the circum- 
stances which have preceded its issue, nor can it recog- 
nize the part which each man has had in the decision 
contained in it. That is why one must not limit oneself 
to the reading of orders if one wishes to obtain an exact 
idea of events. 


There is no need to repeat the story of a glorious battle 
which all the world knows about and which has been 
described by so many other writers. Still it would be 
as well to insist upon one point in order to destroy the 
reproach launched against Gallieni of having obliged 
Joffre to attack too soon. It is to be remembered that 
the appearance of Maunoury on 5th September, though 
it did not at first check Von Kluck’s forward drive in 
the least, did make him turn successive army corps from 
their original direction towards the South-east in order 
to face the attack on his right flank. This wheel was to 
create, on the 7th, between Von Kluck’s Army and that 
of Von Biilow, an empty space, into which Franchet 
d’Esperey, with that admirable decisiveness of mind 
which is characteristic of him, thrust himself vigorously. 
The fact that Von Kluck’s rear was threatened had less 
influence on German G.H.Q. at this date than had the 
outflanking movement against Von Bülow. In actual 
fact Maunoury had not a sufficient force available to 
constitute a serious danger; and on the evening of the 
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7th he was obliged to fall back. It was not possible to 
cut off the rear of an army as vast as the German army 
with seven divisions which had already been heavily en- 
gaged. Von Kluck, if he had calculated the danger cor- 
rectly, would have contented himself with holding his 
opponent back behind the Ourcq, whilst keeping the 
bulk of his forces to the South: he would thus have 
preserved contact with Von Bülow. If the Sixth Army 
had attacked at the same time as the others, on 6th Sep- 
tember, this is what would have happened. Von Kluck 
would not have tried to shake off Maunoury and then 
to outflank him: he would have been obliged to face 
danger on every side at once. On the other hand, the 
Sixth Army’s attack, by starting a day earlier, induced 
the German general to believe that he had time to adjust 
matters with his aggressor on his right flank and then to 
bring all his corps round to the South in order to continue 
his advance. Unfortunately for him, Franchet, who be- 
came definitely engaged on the 7th, concluded that he 
had only a screen in front of him and pushed forward; 
on the 8th he had placed himself between Von Kluck’s 
left flank and Von Biilow’s right. It was at this precise 
moment that Von Kluck, to his cost, gave the order to 
retreat. In retiring he further uncovered Von Bulow, 
who was obliged to undertake a similar withdrawal, 
which, in turn, was to uncover Von Hausen’s right flank. 
What followed is well known. Strategically speaking, 
the battle of the Marne was already won. But this se- 
quence of manceuvres, inconveniently reminding one of 
the moves on a chess-board, should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the heroism of the French soldiers, 
who were resolved to conquer or die, was still the decid- 
ing factor of the victory. The enemy High Command 
expected to find our army in complete disorder after so 
arduous and so long a retreat. But it encountered 
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phalanxes of heroes, attacking unceasingly and with a 
drive which seemed to have no limit. Such vigour made 
it fear disaster if it prolonged the struggle, since it was 
at the disadvantage of being outmanceuvred. The Ger- 
man generals were leaders who knew the rudiments of 
their profession and they did not persist. The military 
convention compels any army whose flanks are threat- 
ened to regard itself as in an inferior position, and with- 
out delay they conformed to the rule, thus assuring our 
complete victory and the safety of their own army. We 
shall see, in what follows, that all convention was abol- 
ished and that the struggle lasted for years without a 
thought being given to any rule. The fatal principle of 
the war of attrition was substituted for the idea of 
manceuvre and marked the most astonishing retrogression 
in military art that has ever been seen. 
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ters on the Marne: “ How Sir John French helped 
to save the situation without understanding it.” 

For here is a typical example of the capricious logic 
of battles, in which, when once Fate has decided to turn 
everything to the good, even the greatest mistakes are 
changed into strokes of fortune. Sir John French was 
very quickly disappointed by the attitude of our High 
Command. With a charming independence, as though 
he had taken it upon himself to be the Von Kluck of our 
side, he went his own way during the retreat, but never 
ceased to be perfectly courteous about it. By starting 
off hurriedly on his march southwards on the very day 
when the battle of Guise began, he forced Lanrezac, 
whose left was being consistently uncovered, to accentu- 
ate his disobedience of G.H.Q.’s orders, though G.H.Q., 
because it was itself in rear, thought only of advancing. 
No example could have been more salutary. To persist 
in holding his ground, to wish to regain it bit by bit, 
against formidable armies, would have been useless hero- 
ism, besides playing the enemy’s game by making his 
task of outflanking us easier. 

Sir John French, however, having arrived east of Paris, 
wished to stop in order to cover the city, and made a 
direct suggestion to that effect to the Minister for War. 
Up till now G.H.Q. had considered that he was falling 
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back rather quickly; but on this occasion it was G-H.Q. 
which directed him to continue his march. And while 
Gallieni was vainly trying to keep him where he was in 
order to include him in the initiative which he (Gallieni) 
was contemplating, Sir John French obeyed Joffre. He 
obeyed so well that he was far away, to the south of 
Le Grand Morin, at the moment when the Commander- 
in-Chief, at last convinced by Gallieni of the necessity 
of fighting at once if advantage was to be taken of the 
opportunity which offered, told him to change his direc- 
tion and push forward. 

Faced once more with contradictory instructions, Sir 
John French was not very enthusiastic. On the morning 
of the 6th he started northwards and met with no re- 
sistance; by the evening he had reached the river. Va- 
rious precautionary and hygienic measures carried out 
with characteristic British calm occupied the 7th. On 
the 8th, having learnt that the Germans were withdrawing 
over the Marne, he continued his march and on the 
evening of that day he was across the Petit Morin and 
was ready to throw himself into the fight. 

On the above grounds our historians insinuate that 
Sir John French compromised the situation by his slow- 
ness and complain that the victory of the Marne would 
have been more complete if he had pressed on swiftly 
and vigorously. For my part I consider that he could 
not have done better. Von Kluck had left only Mar- 
witz’s cavalry screen in front of the English: if the 
latter had been nearer to him and more troublesome, 
would he have risked turning 200,000 men of his army 
from their march towards the South and throwing them 
against Maunoury? No: instead of hoping to turn 
Maunoury’s left, he would have limited himself, as I 
have already said, to holding up the latter’s attack by 
drawing on his centre for enough troops for the task. 
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The remainder, that is to say, the bulk of his troops, 
he would have opposed to the English if he had had to 
sustain the shock on that side. And in that case the 
fatal gap would not have been opened up between Von 
Bulow and himself. 

And then, with the battle of the Ourcq remaining in- 
decisive, the battle of the Marne might perhaps have 
been indecisive too. To deceive one’s opponent is a 
great factor in victory. Illogicalness is a form of deceit 
since it disconcerts the enemy. Sir John French, who 
was unquestionably illogical when he responded, on the 
6th, to the order for a general attack to be pushed home 
by the calm of an easy conscience, incited Von Kluck 
to blunder. 

But may one not think that at Waterloo Wellington 
was even more illogical, although in another sense? 
That at least is the opinion of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
is still congratulating him upon it after the lapse of a 
century. There exists, in fact, in the Memoranda of 
Prince Sixte of Bourbon, relative to the negotiations for 
a separate peace with Austria, a conversation with Mr. 
Lloyd George in which the Prince has underlined a cer- 
tain passage. This little passage, the pleasing text of 
which I regret not to be able to give in its exact words, 
says in substance: “If Wellington had realized that 
he had lost the battle of La Haie-Sainte he would have 
begun his retreat at three o’clock in the afternoon and 
Napoleon would have won. But as he was slow in under- 
standing he stayed where he was. And Bliicher, instead 
of coming up too late, arrived just at the right moment 
to win the victory.” 

The strength of England lies in her ability to turn 
even her mistakes to her own advantage. It would be 
ungracious of us on this occasion to grudge her that 
ability. 
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PART TWO 


I 
THE APPEAL TO THE CIVILIAN 


(Second Conversation with My Familiar Demon) 


the preceding chapters, for I had the feeling that my 

familiar demon disapproved of me. He would walk 
up and down the room whistling in a very bored man- 
ner, drumming on the window-panes, knocking against 
the furniture, and mumbling incomprehensible phrases. 
It was obvious that this being, accustomed to read in 
silence, over my shoulder, things which in the ordinary 
way were for the most part suggested to me by himself, 
could not contain his indignation on noticing my inde- 
pendence. I was annoyed at his upsetting my work and 
I did not try to postpone the necessary explanation. 
Myself: ‘Well, my dear demon, why this anxious 
mood? Has the change of weather stirred up some old 
rheumatism? — though it would be strange indeed if 
your splendid physique had to suffer from such a vulgar. 
infirmity.” 
My Familiar Demon: “No chaff, Master! You know 
quite well that I can only suffer spiritually: if I am 
agitated it is because I feel your remorse, with which I 
am obliged to identify myself, shaking itself inside you 
like a dog beset with fleas. It is useless for you to 
feign calmness and to launch out into irony — that 
doesn’t in the least reassure you as regards your own 
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audacity. I warned you that you were taking a danger- 
ous path. And now, behold! You are in the ranks of 
those who blaspheme their country.” 
Myself: “Hold hard, demon! Take back those in- 
famous words. You know well enough that I love my 
country more than myself.” 

M. F. D.: “To try to depreciate its glory —is that 
loving it? ” 

Myself: “How have I depreciated the country’s glory 
in trying to discern the mistakes which cost so much 
blood? ” 

M. F. D.: “ What remains now of the divine man whom 
a grateful France has placed amongst her guardian 
geniuses? You have tried to prove that his strategy was 
at fault, that he did not foresee events, and that his suc- 
cesses were due to a lucky conjunction of circumstances. 
A pretty task, indeed, and you may well be proud of it! 
As a result, it only remains for the French to build an 
altar to Chance: for your fine critical effort, whereby 
you wanted to show the triumph of reason, has ended 
in a denial that reason enters in any way into the actions 
of mankind.” 

Myself: “ Are you a woman by any chance, demon? 
Must I put you among the demonesses? For you speak 
with feminine insincerity, mixing up true and false and 
obscuring every problem at will. And besides, if you 
describe the man who won the victory as divine, why are 
you astonished that he could be born through his own 
mistakes? For his worth is thereby all the more indis- 
putable. Since when has a miracle been explained by 
reason? Divine beings are by necessity absurd — a fact 
which gives them, let me add, a certain resemblance to 
men. Do you think that Sainte Geneviéve would have 
been annoyed if I had passed her strategy through the 
Sieve? But if you deify the Commander-in-Chief, you 
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must at least allow sainthood to the brilliant phalanx 
which surrounded him and whose counsels did not fail 
him.” 

M. F. D.: “Oh, all right! Go on jeering. Because, 
making use of a popular expression, I call the victor 
of the Marne a divine man, it does not follow that I 
am making a god of him. But he is a man who should 
on no account be attacked, for he saved the country. 
As to his entourage, it is only fair to allow it a large 
share of the credit which comes to the Chief.” 

Myself: “True. But tell me this: only to his en- 
tourage? ” 

M.F.D.: “No, by Heaven! To the whole Staff, and 
to the generals who commanded the troops, and to the 
troops themselves as well.” 

Myself: ‘Good! But do you realize that among the 
generals were many men whom the Staff vigorously at- 
tacked? ” 

M. F. D.: “Because they were not blameless, I sup- 
pose.” 

Myself: “But where should blame stop short, then? 
Is it to be reserved only for the executants, as they are 
called? And if you admit the idea that imperfection 
can insinuate itself into an army to which is entrusted 
the sacred task of saving the country, ought it not to 
be denounced wherever it is found? ” 

M. F. D.: “With that I agree. Let us examine the 
facts of the war with the intention of being useful to 
the country.” 

Myself: “Then why stop when we have started on such 
a good path? It is essential, you say, to know if the 
orders which were given were carried out well or badly: 
it is even more essential to know if those orders could 
be carried out and if they were suitable to the situation.” 
M. F. D.: “ They were, since we won the victory.” 
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Myself: “It is not enough that the country was victori- 
ous in the end: it is important that we should know 
how victory came. That cannot be left as an indecipher- 
able mystery: we need to be initiated into the details 
so that we can pass on the means of safety to our de- 
scendants, who, alas! will in their turn have to defend 
themselves.” 

M.F.D.: “I say! What are you after? All that has 
been foreseen. Instruction about the war has already 
been begun in the military schools. You may sleep 
soundly, your descendants will find other eminent chiefs 
to lead them to victory, chiefs who will have received 
the secret of winning as a legacy.” 

Myself: “That is precisely what I fail to see. This 
secret of which you speak has not the power to shorten 
wars or to make them lighter to bear, if one may judge 
by the last one. France was invaded for four years. 
She lost a million and a half gallant men. Of what worth 
is a secret which gives victory at such a price? I think 
that the moment has come to find some other one. Let 
the military people keep their own or apply it themselves. 
I regard it as wrong that they should be given four mil- 
lion men with whom to gain their experience, for I fear 
that, like Cabinet Ministers, they will consider them- 
selves obliged to spend their credit to the last half- 
penny.” 

M.F.D.: “What is there more shocking in a military 
man presiding over the defence of the country than in 
a magistrate dispensing justice? ” 

Myself: “In the first place, magistrates, in serious cases, 
have the assistance of a jury, but the military do not. 
Next, though you would no doubt regard it as quite 
natural that a magistrate should be expected to give an 
account of his actions if called upon, you protest indig- 
nantly when I ask whether our victory cost too much. 
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It was not always thus, however. At Athens the people, 
in full assembly, accorded blame or praise to their mili- 
tary chiefs. In our day only praise is permitted. Why 
this favoured treatment, can you tell me that, demon? 
Why, O hereditary counsellor of my race, do you fly into 
a passion when I cast even the slightest doubt upon the 
capability of a warrior? What mysterious prestige does 
military uniform confer so that one cannot discuss those 
who wear it without invoking sharp indignation and 
without at once being accused of the audacity of desir- 
ing the ruin of one’s country? Tell me, you who are 
impregnated with this holy admiration, what is its 
origin? for I declare that I do not understand it. When 
I was a schoolboy I used to play with companions who 
were neither more foolish nor more intelligent than I 
was. Amongst them were those who, from choice or 
necessity or chance, chose careers in the public service. 
Some are now engineers, some are prefects, others are 
officers. But I swear to you that I saw no fatidical 
sign burning on the foreheads of those who were one day 
destined to enter St. Cyr. They had no special grace 
and no mysterious communications with Heaven. They 
were cheerful children, happy to be alive. They had no 
knowledge that one day they were to be distinguished 
from the rest of us to the point of being henceforth ex- 
empt from the judgment of mortals. But at about this 
date there burst upon the world an affair which caused 
a great stir, such a stir that rumours of it penetrated to 
our school. And, though I scarcely knew what it was 
all about, I can still picture myself repeating with con- 
viction, when doubt was cast upon the judgment of that 
court-martial,* these words, which were then being 
shouted all round me: ‘ Officers cannot be mistaken.’ 
I swear, demon, that I never for an instant suspected 


* The reference is to the Dreyfus case, — Translator. 
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that in later days one would be able to say the same thing 
with regard to those of my comrades who were destined 
for St. Cyr and with whom I used to exchange pleas- 
antries and hard knocks without having any respect for 
them whatever. I should have laughed till I cried if I 
had been told: ‘Albert cannot make a mistake.’ Well, 
Albert is a colonel at this moment and you, demon, de- 
clare that it is infamous, contrary to the interests of the 
country, criminal and sacrilegious, to dare to suspect 
that he led his regiment indifferently well. And if 
Albert, who was a graduate of the Ecole de Guerre, had 
had the honour to collaborate in drawing up Plan No. 
17, you would be furious if you heard me declare that 
his work was not perfect. And if Albert’s elder brother 
or his father, educated on the same benches of the same 
school, had been Commander-in-Chief, you would blast 
me with a look if I committed the crime of wanting to 
know something about his deeds. A strange state of mind, 
forsooth! When a prefect is hooted or a president of the 
Council pelted with rotten eggs, France remains none the 
less beautiful and unsullied. But if such and such 
a military chief is suspected of not being infallible, the 
veil of the Temple is rent, and the Motherland hides her 
face, bruised by such an outrage, in the bosom of an 
angry god. Why such condescension? Please explain.” 
M. F. D.: “You know perfectly well. You know that 
these military persons represent the army, that is to say, 
the national honour, and that you compromise the latter 
in not putting the former above all dispute.” 

Myself: “What citizens would dare to boast of incar- 
nating in themselves the national honour! I do not ob- 
serve that professors and magistrates or even private 
soldiers share this privilege. Remember this, demon: 
when a body of officials identifies itself with the country, 
to the exclusion of other classes, we should see to it that 
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there is not something perverted in the State. To con- 
fuse the honour of a group of citizens with the honour 
of the nation is an abuse and a danger: for to do so is 
to place those citizens outside the common judgment. 
Will not this favoured minority be tempted one day to 
find shelter for its worst failings under this dazzling 
standard? 

“So do not try, O demon, to justify the anger which 
you experience at seeing military persons subjected to 
the criticism of a plain citizen, or to find sensible argu- 
ments in support of your motive, for your anger is a 
sentiment of which you are not master — isn’t that so? 
It springs from the depths of your being. Admit, simply, 
that this careless ease of mind shocks you: I'll mark 
you down as a good Frenchman on that account. But 
still, how strange this attitude of yours is! Just now, 
when I compared them with a body of officials, you were 
startled, but in what category would you have me place 
them? Are they not recruited by competition from the 
mass of the nation and are they not responsible for a 
public function? Finally, are they not paid by the 
State? ”’ 

M.F.D.: “Yes, a thousand times yes! But what other 
officials have sacrificed their lives in advance, as it were, 
for the defence of the country, as they have? Is not 
this sublime mission worthy of additional respect? ” 

Myself: “At last we come to it! But no, you are be- 
hind the times, you subtle little rascal, and I can see by 
this out-of-date reasoning that you are immortal. This 
respect which you invoke is the last survival of an an- 
cient pact which has fallen into disuse. In the days 
when the warrior took upon himself the sole charge of 
defending the country, the bourgeois, the priest, the 
merchant, and the labourer contracted a heavy debt to 
him. Thanks to him they could remain peaceably in 
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their houses and their churches, at their counters or on 
the land, running no greater risk than the venial one of 
being pillaged or massacred for sport when the worthy 
warrior was up to his pranks: but what did that amount 
to compared with the shame of being pillaged and mas- 
sacred by the enemy? In exchange they granted the 
warrior the crown of the road and the highest rank in 
the community. But please remember that all that has 
very much changed. Henceforth no Frenchman worthy 
of the name is permitted to remain at home when the 
country is in danger, and no one has the privilege of 
defending his native land to the exclusion of other men. 
Is that to say that nowadays we must despise our fight- 
ing men? Less than ever, since now we are all of us 
fighting men. But precisely because of this equality it 
is important that all of us should take an interest in 
warlike matters. For we forfeit this inviolability which 
you proclaim, by being indifferent to a task which is, 
alas! too practical, but which becomes ours sooner or 
later, as it has already been for four years. Allow me, 
therefore, to try to separate what is true from what is 
false in military affairs and to reject the magnificent 
stories which are built up in the easily understood in- 
terests of some people and by the idolatrous admiration 
of others. 

“Do you think that I take such a keen pleasure in 
playing the kill-joy during the exaltation of victory? 
For my part, I envy the rôle of a man like Albert de 
Mun, who proclaims his faith and his trust until he al- 
most dies in the effort. But I saw and I still see that 
this intoxication is going to our heads: already I see 
Frenchmen forgetting those four years of suffering. 
Shall my poor critical mind go to sleep? Ah! those four 
terrible years, that despairing martyrdom of the com- 
batants, watched by death at every hour, with the death 
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rattle in their throats amidst boredom and suffering dur- 
ing the monotonous passage of the days and the even 
slower nightmare of the nights— shall we see that 
martyrdom return because our excess of confidence and 
our vanity as a victorious people leave us disarmed in 
face of the unknown problem of a future war? No! It 
would be better to hide in the shade a hundred things 
which are to our credit rather than a single one of our 
mistakes. Ingratitude to great men is the sign of power- 
ful nations. Rome, always discontented and quick to re- 
ject her heroes after their triumphs, kept them up to 
standard by their rivalry for glory. Observe the great 
coquettes, well accustomed to making conquests — do 
they ever let themselves appear satisfied with the ar- 
dour which is displayed towards them? Their wooers 
are always too tepid for their taste: they can never do 
enough for their mistresses. And how well those mis- 
tresses know how to humble, with one little cruel word, 
the proud man who thinks he has given them everything. 
I, my good demon, preach the creed of discontent and 
ingratitude, because France must be exacting where her 
safety is concerned. 

“We won? But could it have been otherwise with 
such soldiers and with such a people? Only treason or 
the height of incapacity could have brought us to defeat. 
But France has been invaded. For four years the for- 
eigner has desecrated her soil with impunity, behind a 
rampart which our leaders could not break. Are these 
facts such marvels that it is only necessary to bow rever- 
ently before them? The people which will be invincible 
will be the people which, in spite of final victory, will 
dare to demand an account for the many agonies endured 
even from those who won that victory. But alas! we 
do not even demand it from those who were beaten. 
Like birds, the French people sings after the storm with- 
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out seeing the clouds banking up again. Do you not 
consider it strange that the fatal man who organized the 
battle of 16th April should be welcomed everywhere as 
a saviour and that he should take his place on the High 
Council of War? 

“ Beware, demon, lest such indulgence justifies every 
mistake made. For here, indeed, is the consequence of 
that idolatry of which I was speaking just now: rather 
than accuse one military leader of lack of skill, we con- 
sider it worth while to acclaim incapacity and to celebrate 
defeat. Yet officers and gallant soldiers forced to yield 
before overwhelming numbers were taxed with cowardice 
and shot as an example to others. Less fortunate than 
General Nivelle, they had no Foch, Gouraud, and Brugère 
to stand by them. But each side has hostages which 
must be exchanged. The general in command on the left 
ransoms the one who commanded on the right, and in 
the clashing brass of triumph every challenge to justice 
is hidden under the applause of a crowd of profiteers and 
reckless fools. 

‘À few years ago a political author wrote a volume 
called La République des Camarades. No word could 
reveal the régime better. Reduced to its essentials, our 
democracy may be called comradeship. And comrade- 
ship signifies a responsibility which is diluted, extended 
over a group, split up into fragments so minute that 
nothing remains. The corollary is: indulgence, amnesty 
—and no history. This comradeship has passed from 
the political to the military order. One might have be- 
lieved at the beginning of the war that the former would 
try to throw the blame on the latter, and now one might 
expect the latter to clear itself at the expense of the 
former. But actually both of them realized very quickly 
that they would have to support each other. Certain 
isolated men whom fortune has treated hardly, or whose 
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ambition forces them to act, are the only ones left to 
undertake the search for responsibility. The mass of 
officials of both orders, thanks to our victory, think it 
proper to grant an amnesty to mistakes. Are we not led 
to think that this vice of comradeship threatens to ruin 
democracy? When an enemy of the existing order de- 
nounces our political customs, is it not on the lack of 
responsibility of those who are our directors that he in- 
sists? Maurras and Léon Daudet, in demanding the 
impeachment of certain ministers, are striving by this 
means to awaken in the public mind the imperious desire 
to demand an account. Maurras and Daudet can render 
us no greater service than that of wrenching us away 
from our weakness and our indulgence. To fight com- 
radeship is to work towards making the political order 
healthy. Who, then, shall persuade me that in fighting 
the same vice in the military order I am working against 
France? 

““We ought to be afraid that the amnesty of glory will 
allow those who were to blame for our defeats to creep 
out of the darkness, more audacious than ever. We 
ought to be afraid that the withdrawal to the Marne will 
become a dogma and that under the pretext of fitting the 
facts of the war to immortal principles, the four years’ 
war will become as imperious a necessity as the three 
months’ war was to have been. Already in the writings 
of famous leaders there has been announced the doctrine 
of attrition as a preparation for victory. You hear that, 
demon! Attrition —the fruit of improvidence — is to 
become a principle! And you would have me admire 
without attempting to understand.” 

M.F.D.: “Very well. I admit your sincerity and your 
right to criticize in such a matter. But leave me to en- 
joy myself watching you at your task. In your turn, by 
what special predestination are you qualified to discuss 
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military matters? What supernatural inspiration has 
devolved upon you to this end, you poor civilian, accus- 
tomed more to the pen than to the sword? ” 

Myself: “None, thank God! But that is a remark 
which betrays your race. According to you, so I under- 
stand, common sense is not sufficient in order to form a 
sane judgment of war: one has to be inspired. Every 
military leader possesses guiding lights which are denied 
to other citizens. These, somewhat dimmed in a lieuten- 
ant, become stronger in each rank that he attains and 
shine with an incomparable brilliance at the highest posi- 
tion in the hierarchy. Millions of Frenchmen think as 
you do, and among those who share your opinion I know 
of one who was several times Minister for War. He used 
humbly to say to his orderly officers when a scheme was 
presented to him: ‘I myself, you know, understand noth- 
ing of all this. I am only a civilian, but I can trust you.’ 
It was because of this that the army gave him the repu- 
tation of being a great minister. Poor man! He was 
not up to his position — and how I would like to print 
his name here if only to astonish those colleagues of his 
who entrusted him with the War Department at a difficult 
time. 

‘ Ah, demon of mine, when will we cease to cherish 
such ridiculous ideas? I do not for a moment deny that 
in the military domain, as in any other, there must be 
application, work, long study, in order to know the means 
at one’s disposal; and that it is useful, in order to apply 
the latter in the middle of an action, to have experience 
of these things in default of talent. But to imagine that 
the conduct of war is beyond the comprehension of a 
man of good sense, whoever he may be, is to think like 
a simple-minded savage to whom everything seems a 
miracle. 

‘Far from considering it as an advantage that national 
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defence should remain the appanage of a particular cate- 
gory of citizens whose especial task it should be, I see 
very serious inconveniences in such a state of affairs. 

“We would not have had this wastage of human lives, 
this persistence of the spirit of routine, we would not 
have had to affirm this pitiable poverty in military imagi- 
nation, if men drawn from every domain, brought up in 
various forms of culture, and instructed in different tech- 
niques, had been invited to help in improving the military 
machine. Moreover, if in time of peace these men had 
been able to apply their faculties to such problems, would 
there not have arisen from among so many vigorous and 
independent brains a creator — that is to say, a man 
who would have been able to detach himself with ease 
from out-of-date dogmas and professional prejudices and 
who would, with one swoop of his free intelligence, have 
cleared the way to new ideas. 

“The defence of the country cannot be compared with 
the education problem or with the judicial system. It 
is a public matter as politics are. Just as every citizen, 
under certain conditions, can canvass for a legislative 
mandate and take part in the government of the country, 
so he ought to be able to assure its defence. It is in- 
conceivable that the Commander-in-Chief should be 
chosen elsewhere than from among military personages, 
although there is no legal bar to prevent any elector 
whatever from becoming head of the Cabinet or Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Is it a less serious matter to gov- 
ern the country than to command the army entrusted 
with the task of protecting it? Let it be understood that 
there is here no question of parodying the Soviets and 
of introducing the elective system into this domain. It 
is right to exercise prudence when making such great 
changes in the established customs of a nation. But that 
important orders should be accessible to the officers of 
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the reserve as well as to those for whom the army is a 
profession, is not only just but would have excellent 
results. 

“The greatness of Rome was built up on precisely this 
fact: that the citizens were passionately interested in 
military affairs. The younger members of the great 
families, after being initiated into politics, oratory, and 
philosophy, sued for appointments in the army, which 
they fulfilled to the best of their ability in order to ac- 
quire renown. They then returned to take part in politi- 
cal struggles. Thus there was no watertight compart- 
ment between the government and the defence of the 
country. Yet this in no way prevented the existence of 
a military profession as such, for the protection of the 
empire and the instruction of the soldiers. 

“Would you dare to describe Cesar as a professional 
military man at the time when he came to Gaul and 
covered himself with glory? Was he not equally and 
by the same token a politician? Do you think that it 
was indispensable for him to spend fifteen years on some 
station on the Rhine in order to learn the profession of 
arms? He had only to apply his brilliant intelligence, 
his firm judgment, and his supple and lucid will in order 
to excel as a commander. The same gifts carried the 
citizen and the soldier into the front rank. 

“Tt is this ideal, applied within the limits compatible 
with our age, that France ought to try to realize. When 
young Frenchmen, fully instructed, drilled by physical 
exercises, which harden their bodies and temper their 
will, find that the army nourishes their activity and their 
ambition without causing them to renounce the privileges 
conferred on them as citizens, they will display a splen- 
did emulation in military matters. The creation of an 
élite fitted to command and to direct will thus be assisted. 
The era of national wars into which we are now entering 
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closely fused. 

“It must be admitted that military art is not incom- 
patible with intelligence, nor perhaps with reason, in so 
far as these two are developed in common in all men. 
There is nothing in this, so far as I know, which is in- 
sulting to the army, although the graduates would like 
to have us believe that theirs is an art derived from di- 
vine inspiration. But what are they in reality, these 
graduates, but students learning and reciting their rudi- 
ments like all the other pupils in the world? They pre- 
serve what they can from their school days: why should 
we be astonished that a war finds them frequently at 
fault, when we remember that war sets them problems 
which their manuals did not foresee? And so every 
period of war would, as far as they are concerned, be 
equivalent to a disaster unless, by good luck, it turned 
out entirely different from what they learn to expect from 
their books. For, in actual fact, the problems of war are 
so much akin to those of peace that what is left of the 
reasonable citizen in these men comes to the rescue of 
their ‘inspired’ military qualities. 

“War is not what a vain people thinks it is, nor is a 
great leader what he is believed to be. The concept 
‘war’ is composed of 80 per cent of peace-time problems 
and of 20 per cent of special problems which are exclu- 
sively military. To move men about, to give them tools, 
to feed them, clothe them, equip them, to look after their 
physique and their moral — these are just the tasks which 
society undertakes at all times, whether by means of 
national organizations or through private enterprise. Is 
the army, which at the outbreak of war arrogates all 
these auxiliary functions of battle to itself, better pre- 
pared to undertake them? Certainly not. The army is 
ignorant of net costs, nor does it allow for manual labour, 
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which it expects to be free. The wastage which results 
is immense. In strict accuracy the fighting side is the 
only one which should be confided to the army, as being 
its especial province. From which it follows that a mili- 
tary chief is a man who is necessarily encumbered with 
commonplace preoccupations: and yet the crowd which 
represents him as having an inspired look and a sparkling 
eye will be indignant when I say that he is to be com- 
pared, in turn, with a tailor, a cobbler, and a transport 
contractor. The brightest part of his genius, in actual 
fact, is derived from his knowledge of these civilian 
trades — honourable ones, though scarcely brilliant. 

“ There is nothing in particular in all this which is 
beyond human compass. I would add that, as regards 
character, the great captain seems to me to belong to the 
category of practical men and not to the category of 
those who are worried by scruples, as is commonly sup- 
posed. If he could so arrange matters that his own 
troops were provided with perfect weapons and his ad- 
versaries with sticks, he would do so willingly enough. 
Far from being of the hectoring type which defies giants 
simply for the pride and pleasure of cleaving them in 
two, he is persistently careful to select the most feeble 
adversary for provocation. What is contemptible for 
the ordinary individual is not so for a hero. Czsar, when 
he attacked with his war-machines the Gauls who were 
armed only with slings, bows, swords, and daggers; and 
Hannibal, counting on the effect of terror which would 
be produced by his elephants, stood on no point of loyalty 
or honour. Every hero who has been crowned with 
laurels acted as they did. The search for material 
superiority is, I tell you, the first step in military art, 
and nearly every great victory has been won against an 
enemy who was at a disadvantage. Colonial wars fur- 
nish examples of this every day; and it is always against 
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Negro methods of fighting that the great captains build 
up their reputations. 

“Tf ill luck puts a great captain in the position of 
being obliged to engage in battle with an enemy who is 
superior to him, he tries to obtain a fictitious superiority 
— momentary and just sufficient to enable him to win the 
victory. Military art is in its essence an art of deceit 
and stratagem. Generals have been known to increase 
the number of their bivouac fires in order to deceive 
the enemy as to the strength of their forces. All of 
them have made use of spies to discover the enemy’s in- 
tentions, trusting more to the indications received from 
that source than to their own divination. Surprise, 
which plays so great a part in war, has been conceived 
in order to produce in the enemy a moral inferiority at 
least, in default of any other. Genius finds cunning 
methods of achieving this result. Scoundrels who play 
the confidence trick on respectable persons possess a 
kind of military genius in embryo. Finally, is manœuvre 
anything else but the means of acquiring indispensable 
superiority at an essential point — that is to say, deceit? 
Now by the nature of things the forms of deceit which 
can be invented by military art are very limited. The 
imagination of a great captain, compared with that of 
an author or an artist, is disconcertingly poor. One 
always comes back to the same two or three cases, which 
embody all the experiences of genius: though the appli- 
cations of them, it is true, are infinite. And there lies 
the difficulty. There is evidently something strictly 
manual in the art, though people like to connect it with 
the highest faculties. I firmly believe that military art 
is a rudimentary form of intellectual activity and that 
the metaphor which dubs the conqueror ‘ the craftsman 
of victory’ is exact. And what an abyss separates the 
works of the great artists from those, purely warlike, 
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achieved by the military captains! A masterpiece tends 
to express eternal truths. The more there is in it of 
love for the truth and for noble candour, the more it 
compels men’s respect. But the military masterpiece, the 
fruit of ruse and artifice, often consolidates error and 
evil. In such a work the sacrifice of the soldiers who 
fight for their country alone deserves undiluted admira- 
tion. 

“ What does it all come to, I ask you, this science of 
battle? To this: that to put the enemy’s army in a 
disadvantageous position it must be outflanked, turned, 
or cut in two, to the end either that on one of its wings 
there arrives a force which can take it in rear or that a 
compact mass can break through at a weakened point 
in its centre. In each case the soldier, overwhelmed by 
numbers, is demoralized and the great organized body 
which is called an army is broken up, that is to say, is 
no longer capable of obeying the directions of its chief. 
You will see generals returning again and again to this 
idea of outflanking the wings or of breaking through 
in the centre. The most ingenious dispositions always 
tend towards this single objective and the greatest prog- 
ress can be made only when these means are successful. 
Such simplicity is astonishing, but experience proves 
that to excel in military art what is required is a simple 
brain, a judgment which admits no niceties but which 
makes straight for its goal; and if, as Descartes asserts, 
good sense is the most common quality in the world, we 
would have noticed talented military minds existing in 
considerable numbers. Nevertheless victories brought 
about by the application of these principles, primitive 
though they may be, are very rare. As a rule there are 
only heavy casualties and massacre as a result of 
sketchily designed manœuvres which come to nothing. 
And then it is on the courage of the soldiers, on their 
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spirit of sacrifice, and on their fighting value, as much 
as on chance, that success depends. That is why, my 
dear demon, you must cease to be astonished that I 
trust to my own good sense in criticizing this military 
art which you conceive as such a mysterious idea. Be- 
lieve me, there is nothing in it which can escape a sound 
judgment accustomed to confront facts and causes with 
an impartiality which is assured by the keen desire to be 
useful to one’s country.” 

M. F. D.: “Still I am afraid that all these fine reasons 
which you give in order to justify your study will end 
by hindering you in your intention. In claiming the 
right to criticize the work of the military chiefs, you 
will undermine the authority which they need.” 

Myself: “ Authority which does not have to fear criti- 
cism is equivalent to irresponsibility: now it is in the 
quickened knowledge of his responsibility that the value 
of a leader lies. In the same way, passive obedience 
engenders cowardice of spirit and weakens a man’s 
energy. Duty is only fulfilled when it is understood. 
I assert that when one claims the right to understand and 
to criticize in matters such as this, one is liable to be 
thought paradoxical. In the army the critical mind is 
regarded as the greatest of faults; any man in that pro- 
fession whose name is coupled with the dangerous words 
‘critical-minded’ is destined not to get on. Was not 
General Lanrezac’s career ruined because he showed that 
he had a critical mind? That was the true and the only 
reason for his disgrace. So you see that I am now com- 
ing to the vital part of the subject. A professional army 
may perhaps accommodate itself to blind and mechanical 
obedience, but a national army will die of it; for though 
the former is guided by the use or the satisfaction of its 
destructive instincts, the latter obeys only the feeling of 
its own utility. The hierarchical organization of the 
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army makes emulation between different brains futile, 
because the power to command is mixed up with the cer- 
tainty of being right, just as the necessity for obedience 
brings in its train the consciousness of being incapable 
of argument. 

“This edifice of respect, consolidated by centuries, is 
not lacking in nobility, but if it adorns with an ideal the 
particular law governing the military caste (whose gran- 
deurs and servitudes we did well to celebrate), it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests of the country; for 
these demand that every citizen should make use of all 
his resources to ensure its safety. 

“The conditions of modern war are becoming less and 
less suitable to this conception, which, though a fine one, 
is out of date.” 
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tiring rapidly northwards. At this moment the 

French High Command firmly believed that the 
enemy was definitely beaten and would withdraw at least 
as far as the Meuse and possibly beyond it. There was 
nothing to justify this idea, which, by the way, implied a 
certain carelessness as to geographical realities on the 
enemy’s part. In actual fact, the solid natural rampart 
which exists north of the Aisne between the massif of 
Saint-Gobain and Montfaucon and includes the Laon 
mountain, the Chemin des Dames, Nogent-L’Abbesse, and 
the Monts de Champagne, offered too many advantages to 
the enemy for him not to attempt to hold on to it. Only 
one thing could have prevented his profiting by this 
natural fortification, and that was for him to be vigor- 
ously pursued and outflanked on the West by large forces 
of cavalry. But our cavalry was placed on the left of 
the Fifth Army where it ensured contact between the 
British forces and our own — a task which was evidently 
useful. All the same, it is to be regretted that it could 
not have been deployed in its normal position on the ex- 
treme left of our line. Thus placed, it would have been 
able, as soon as the German retreat began, to undertake 
a rapid march northwards and would have constituted 
so dangerous a threat to the enemy’s right wing that he 
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would have been prevented from re-establishing himself 
too soon. 

Actually, the abrupt halt of the Germans was as un- 
expected as their equally abrupt move rearwards. I 
remember that in order to explain it all sorts of stories 
of a fortified line prepared in advance by enemy spies 
were spread about. 

The bare truth is more simple. The Staff imagined 
that a victory on the Marne, if it entirely cleared Paris, 
would also have the effect of pushing the enemy out of 
France. It did not realize that to obtain this result a 
second battle would have to be fought at once on the 
Aisne. Such was the penalty of the mistakes made at 
the beginning of the campaign. France cannot be in- 
vaded as far as the Marne with impunity. And if the 
battle had been fought beyond the Seine, which was the 
idea of the High Command prior to Gallieni’s interven- 
tion, it is probable that the efforts of our troops would 
not even have succeeded in clearing Paris. Each country 
carries its strategic fate within its own borders. 

After the Marne the French Staff persisted in believ- 
ing in a short war. Joffre, confident and calm, assured 
us that it would be over in a month. He was still wait- 
ing to gather the fruits of a victory from which every- 
thing that could be hoped for had already been obtained. 
The clear fact that the first victory ought to have been 
completed by a second battle, on as large a scale and 
as fierce as the former one, apparently escaped him. 
The enemy’s halt, so it was thought, was a temporary 
one, a mere incident caused by his need to repair the 
disorder in which he found himself. If our troops were 
to attack vigorously all along the front of the positions 
on which the hostile forces had paused, the pursuit would 
be continued. 

It is now evident that the enemy Command was itself 
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preparing in revenge to fight this second battle and that 
it meant to win at all costs, since it knew well enough 
that success would again put everything in doubt for us 
and that the effect of the Marne would be cancelled. 
But the German, Command, made suspicious by the 
prodigious recovery of a hostile army which it had im- 
agined to be routed, was wanting in boldness. In order 
to reduce the risk to a minimum, it put itself on the 
defensive on the greater part of the front, although it 
intended to attempt once again the outflanking of our 
left wing by reinforcing and spreading out its own right. 
German G.H.Q. lacked military imagination: it could 
think of nothing better than to go back to its first plan. 


It would appear that we on our side were attracted by 
the same project. On 11th September Joffre thus ex- 
pressed himself in a letter to General Maunoury: “ J¢ 
seems necessary for you to push forces up the right bank 
of the Oise as soon as possible in order to outflank the 
enemy’s right wing.” The indication was a correct one 
and contained the germ of the idea of what it remained 
for us to do. But this suggestion did not constitute a 
plan. The High Command made no definite choice from 
among the various possibilities which were open to it. 
As far as one can judge, it left too much liberty to its 
lieutenants, limiting itself as usual to reserving for itself, 
by the skilful wording of its own orders, the credit of 
having foreseen and given the necessary instructions for 
whatever eventuality was finally successful. Two ma- 
nœuvres were ascertained to be possible in order to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the positions to which he was 
clinging. The massif of Saint-Gobain could be turned 
on the West by the Oise, or the Laon mountain could be 
turned on the East by the Aisne gap. To try both move- 
ments at once would have meant undertaking too much, 
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but in any case it was expedient to time them accurately 
in relation to each other. How, then, can it be admitted 
that Joffre, at the same moment that he was suggesting 
the outflanking movement on the left to Maunoury, would 
let Franchet d’Esperey thrust himself recklessly into the 
Juvincourt gap? For if Franchet d’Esperey was to direct 
his forces north-west with this attack in view, would not 
that produce a fatal congestion of our whole line east- 
wards? Now in order to have the necessary strength 
for our outflanking movement on the enemy’s right, as 
suggested to Maunoury, it was essential for us to work 
our way westwards — that is to say that our Fifth Army, 
at any rate, would have to march due north. 

Evidently, if we were in full pursuit of the enemy it 
was permissible for Franchet d’Esperey to think that he 
could follow him up and fight in the Aisne Valley, and 
he cannot be blamed for having tried to enter an opening 
which he knew was accessible. But was it not the rôle 
of the High Command to subordinate everyone to the 
plan of the principal movement, which was westwards? 
And if it was judicious to attempt to pierce the enemy 
centre at the same time in order to force on his retreat, 
why was not Foch, who was in command of the group of 
forces on the right of the Fifth Army, the man to receive 
the order rather than Franchet d’Esperey? The two 
movements would thus not have been opposed to each 
other. 

However that may be, both sides were now brought 
to this same “ wing game.” There was no escape from 
it. It was six of one and half a dozen of the other. And 
when that has been said, we remain astonished that such 
long cogitations were necessary for the Staffs of both sides 
before they could grasp the situation and formulate some 
plan or other to meet it. The two G.H.Q.’s were about 
to pursue simultaneously the plan of prolonging their 
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line to the West in order to fall upon the adversary’s 
flank, but each to its cost perceived all the time that 
the enemy was trying the same scheme. The result was 
that series of violent engagements which has been called 
“The Race to the Sea,” and which ended only when 
there was no more land under the feet of the combatants. 


Would you, in face of these events, have us maintain 
the calm expression and the critical mind of the philoso- 
pher? Let us forget that the regions through which 
the battle passed became a devastated area and that 
thousands of our children were falling in the sacred de- 
fence of it; let us only consider the tactical problem and 
let us criticize the operations solely from an intellectual 
point of view. Let us look intelligently at a thrilling 
military problem. In short, if I may dare thus to ex- 
press it, let us, too, be in the “ Kriegspielian” state of 
mind. We can still gain some profit by so doing and 
many more lessons than we would if I, the hundredth to 
do so, were to describe the struggle with the deep emo- 
tion and in the lyrical manner of an official historian 
determined to flatter the patriotic instinct and to exalt 
the genius of the Staff rather than to try to speak clearly. 

First of all, why can we not grasp that this race 
towards a wing was the mediocre expedient of a strategy 
beyond which events had already passed? The enemy 
no longer had the power to manceuvre his immense army. 
His mind, a slave to the “ mass ” idea, had proved itself 
impotent to reshape the battle and to devise something 
which would not be expected by his adversary. Like 
Lot’s wife, turned into a pillar of salt and feeling im- 
mobility gradually coming upon her, the German army 
became rigid from its left wing to its centre, and, struck 
with strategic paralysis, could act only with its right 
wing. This great body had now only one arm at its 
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disposal. On our part, having regained the initiative, 
we did not know how to keep it. We were becoming 
congealed just as the enemy was, and like him we were 
about to try a makeshift. 

What was the problem that was imposed upon us? To 
hurl against that flank of the enemy which was still free 
a force which would threaten to outflank him and oblige 
him to withdraw in order to get out of its way. How? 
It did not matter how, but obviously by the most rapid 
means possible. We were in our own country. In Nor- 
mandy, in French Flanders, in Picardy, in Artois, there 
were Frenchmen whose hearts were beating in unison 
and were blazing with hatred of the invader. Could we 
not have risen en masse to bar his road to the North? 
And at Lille, Amiens, Arras, could we not have formed 
groups of men, even if they were old or still almost chil- 
dren, so as to constitute an initial force to threaten the 
enemy’s extreme right, which was somewhere in the 
valley of the Oise, north of Noyon? Were there not the 
Territorials to form the cadres of such a force? Were 
there not the military detachments in the fortified places, 
and rifles and munitions in the arsenals? Whilst wait- 
ing for the High Command to send up seasoned troops, 
was there no general capable of co-ordinating these ele- 
ments? Yes, all this existed. Everywhere there were 
forces of Territorials, organized in regiments and divi- 
sions, but scattered. Why were they not ordered to 
concentrate in the North-west between Lille and Cambrai 
and sent forward at a favourable moment to join up 
with Maunoury’s forces? 

It should be noticed that it could have been foreseen 
after Charleroi that this corner would remain free from 
the enemy and that the battle would be provisionally 
turned away from it in the direction of Paris; and 
further, that England would of necessity need a free port 
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on our North Sea coast. At any time after 25th August 
it would have been possible to appoint an organizer of 
men and resources in the North-west. Such would have 
been the conception of a civilian-minded Committee of 
Public Safety, taking a broad view of the situation on 
hearing the resounding cry: “ The country is in danger.” 
But it was a conception which was beyond the brain of 
the Staff. For the latter the rule is to ask for nothing 
more than its own centre of direction and to see no 
means of safety outside the Field Army. I am not pre- 
tending to think that improvised troops can be formi- 
dable for any length of time against regular forces, al- 
though modern equipment preserves its terrible power 
of destruction in no matter what hands it is placed. 
I am aware, too, that an attempt was made to form 
Maunoury’s Army in the Amiens area. But the latter 
was hardly collected before it was embodied in the Field 
Army and involved in the general retreat. There is, 
moreover, no reason to regret the fact, since that army 
played a providential rôle on the Marne. But some sort 
of grouping in the North-west was essential, however 
little the future may have been foreseen. 


Unfortunately the old ideas dating from the times of 
professional armies still survived. To the military mind 
France meant that particular part of it which the army 
was holding: the ground on which the game was being 
played alone counted, and the rest of our territory had 
only a kind of civilian, that is to say, a metaphysical, 
existence. It should be added that owing to regulations 
which were misunderstood by the Commander-in-Chief 
the possibility of forming such a group had escaped his 
notice. The Minister for War alone had power over 
these outside regions. The civilian War Ministers had, 
I would repeat, always limited their rôle to obeying 
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their military entourage, so much so that not one of 
them ever formed a personal idea of the war. Far be 
it from me to wish to impose one upon them: I would 
merely indicate how narrow a conception of national 
defence existed, by stressing the fact that the supreme 
head of the armies in the field assumed the entire burden 
of it himself. 

The division of the forces into several armies is, ba- 
sically, artificial; there is, in reality, only one army, 
which the Commander-in-Chief keeps jealously under his 
own hand and which he regards as indivisible. Far from 
dominating the situation in the country as a whole, he 
keeps his eyes fixed on the ground on which the regular 
troops are moving in liaison, without ever suspecting that 
a national army numbering millions of combatants must 
conform to new necessities. 

Von Moltke and Joffre started off with their million 
men just as Napoleon did with the 40,000 of the Army 
of Italy. They deployed their forces on the ground as 
if the problem of war had remained the same. They 
struggled hard to create a single organism with a centre 
and wings, and were prepared to engage with a similar 
mass in the eternal game of breaking through and out- 
flanking. But suddenly one of the wings became fixed 
upon the Swiss frontier, and that fact alone ought to 
have been enough to show them that the game could no 
longer be played. A man of genius would have realized 
at this moment that tactics would have to be modified 
on account of the strength of the forces engaged. Yet, 
in spite of heavy artillery and machine guns, in spite of 
all the modern scientific apparatus and of improvements 
in equipment, they altered nothing. They still dreamt 
of fighting a battle on the lines of the 18th century. The 
campaign of invasion was begun by the enemy, so it 
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appears, with the idea of fighting a single battle with a 
single army. 

I make the remark for what it is worth, for it is not 
for me to discover a formation suitable to modern wars, 
but I remain convinced that we ought to pull down the 
old worn-out framework into which we have been trying 
at all costs to fit that new reality, the national army. 

Moreover, this conception of “ grouping” was for- 
merly never so tyrannical. Various armies operated on 
their own account, with a certain liberty of action. The 
art was to enable them to help each other at the decisive 
moment, just as for the enemy the skill lay in surprising 
them in detail. 


To tell the truth, I believe above everything else that 
the Staffs — on the German side as well as on our own 
— misunderstood their profession. Fifty years of Euro- 
pean peace had brought military art to a state of de- 
cadence. Fifty years spent in developing theories, in 
“war games,” and in writing treatises which were not 
based on experience, had led the Staffs to produce a con- 
ception of war which no longer had anything in common 
with the art of Napoleon. It is easy to prove this with- 
out being military by profession. 

Napoleon’s system was governed by two principles 
which may be enunciated thus: to occupy the whole 
theatre of war and to concentrate his forces for the battle. 
These principles imply a twofold movement — first, of 
expansion, and then of contraction — each regulated by 
circumstances. Napoleon, in actual fact, was never 
afraid to spread out his army corps widely so that they 
could cover a big front: they were sometimes separated 
from each other by two days’ march. But at the first 
signal the army was concentrated upon the point of at- 
tack chosen by its leader. The secret of this suppleness 
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and rapidity is lost to us nowadays. The generals have 
discovered a suitable means of satisfying both principles 
at once. By accumulating formidable masses of men 
they cover the widest possible front and at the same time 
they achieve a maximum of concentration at every point. 
It is simple and ingenuous. Von Moltke’s order of march 
and his order of battle were scarcely distinguishable from 
each other, and in that he approached nearer to Frederick 
the Great than to Napoleon. For Frederick made all 
his troops march together “in a line of columns which 
did not cover more than two thousand yards.” * Von 
Moltke’s army was in reality a sequence of armies such 
as Frederick’s, considerably enlarged and arranged side 
by side over hundreds of kilometres. It could no longer 
happen that any one detachment should be caught iso- 
lated, for there was concentration at every point. A 
safe formation, indeed! But you can see what quantities 
of troops had to be brought into play to achieve such a 
result. The successive enlargements of the German army 
in the years preceding the war were calculated to con- 
form to the famous outflanking manceuvre through Bel- 
gium, and since the theatre of operations was to be 
widened more men were necessary in proportion. It is 
known that Ludendorff had at first conceived a deploy- 
ment such that his right wing would outflank Paris far 
to the West, and after turning south of the Seine, would 
envelop the capital as though in a loop. He had to give 
up this gigantic manceuvre (which we would have had 
no means of parrying) because the Reichstag refused to 
allow him men enough to cover the necessary mileage. 
So much so, indeed, that Von Moltke found himself in 
the position of a carpenter who has not enough wood to 
build the immense house of which he dreams. 

But, in truth, what admiration do leaders deserve who 
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take us back to the methods of the primeval horde? 
And what is there in this grouping of rigid forces — so 
many men to each yard of front covered? What is there 
in this human barrier which sweeps an entire country 
like a line of beaters driving rabbits in a forest? Where 
is the art in all that, where are the glorious risks of the 
game of war? 

The division of the army into several distinct corps 
spread over a front much greater than the final battle 
front, remains the greatest step in the progress of mili- 
tary art. This step was made at the end of the 18th 
century: one sees it clearly formulated in Guibert’s 
treatise on high tactics. But in the 2oth century, be- 
cause the Staffs so willed it and also because of a fear of 
the risk it entailed, it became a dead letter. With what 
astonishment will the people of the future read that the 
belligerents in the great war deployed face to face dur- 
ing the fortnight of mobilization, that they then literally 
formed a chain, and finally marched against each other 
on a front of 400 kilometres, as in the times of the bar- 
baric invasions, and proceeded to rend and massacre 
each other! 

At this point it will be alleged that these formations 
are the consequence of the enormous masses of troops 
employed in modern war, and the various democracies 
will be accused of having made war more murderous by 
instituting compulsory service. But that is a singular 
sophism. Beware of saying that the democratic spirit, 
in proclaiming the equality of all citizens as regards the 
blood tax, has been the cause of the unmeasured growth 
of modern armies, for that is false. Democracy only 
wished to assert one obligation — the obligation of every 
man to defend his country. But it has nowhere been 
laid down that all citizens should bear arms at the same 
time, that they should all be enrolled af once, and that 
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in consequence the entire nation should be led into 
battle. The military temperament, in its essence am- 
bitious, was responsible for this conception. Through 
its pride in commanding masses of men, which became 
larger and larger, through its gambler’s instinct always 
prompting it to double its stake, and, finally, through its 
fear of the risk it ran, the military caste was very soon 
disposed to assign an ever-increasing importance to the 
numerical strength of armies. Henri Houssaye tells us 
that in 1815 France, which was said to be exhausted, 
had not even then enrolled men of forty years of age. 
Napoleon, though reduced to extremities, did not dare to 
demand this sacrifice because in his day the political 
leader controlled the soldier. But from the day when an 
irresponsible military caste had only to draw upon the 
reservoir of imprudently generous democracies for the 
blood of their children, there have been no limits. And 
is it from Germany that the accusation should come that 
the democratic régime is responsible for the monstrous 
growth of armies? It was the existence of a militarized 
Prussia in the midst of Europe which was the cause of 
the madness of competitive armament. The fact that the 
military caste, unchecked by politics, could satisfy its 
passion for gambling and its acquisitive instinct, was the 
only fact which provoked an unlimited extension of a 
state of war. But the warlike Moloch could not limit 
his numbers to the needs of the struggle nor match 
the struggle to the possibilities of the art of war. A 
day was to come when the leader, engulfed by the human 
mass which he had to lead, could only pile it up like 
so much rubble over enormous areas and was powerless 
to shape it or direct it or control it. At the same time 
all skill, all knowledge, all art in short, which had once 
existed in war disappeared, and in its place came the 
brutal law of force —or, in a word, the national war. 
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The continuous front was the last consequence of this 
abuse of numbers, for which latter the military mind 
was solely responsible. 

It was the continuous front that brought about the 
end of the flanking movement which was attempted by 
both adversaries immediately after the Marne ended. 


Let us return to Maunoury, whom we left in the area 
south of the Oise trying to extend northwards. Held fast 
by those rigid tactics which had placed the opposing 
armies face to face, he did not dare to break free and 
hasten north-west by forced marches. He was busy 
keeping touch with his right and losing time by imploring 
his neighbours to extend westwards. 

After the 17th it was too late; for the Germans, who 
were engaged in making a similar movement but who 
were more far-seeing and more methodical, had moved 
the whole of Heeringen’s Army to their right and were 
in force in the region of Noyon, which they had occupied. 

Allow me in this connection to remind you of the ex- 
hausting and humiliating leit-motif which Clemenceau re- 
peated for three years: “ The Germans are at Noyon.” 
Clemenceau, with a mind of an essentially solid cast and 
a truly Roman heart, was never cramped by the benevo- 
lent indulgence which possessed most of us. “The Ger- 
mans are at Noyon ” — that meant and went on meaning 
that a grave mistake had again been made, immediately 
after the victory of the Marne. And he did not wish 
that mistake to be forgotten. What! You seized the 
opportunity at the right moment; by a marvellously 
daring manceuvre you forced the whole German Army to 
retire fifty kilometres whilst threatening its right flank 
—and you arrive too late at Noyon! Is that to be 
pardoned? 

If Gallieni had had a voice in the matter he would 
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not have missed this second opportunity. Like lightning 
the idea would have flashed through his mind that the 
movement ought to be continued without truce and with- 
out pause and always further towards the North: and 
he who had clamorously asked Joffre to augment his 
Paris army would immediately have passed fresh forces 
across from East to West. Were our troops worn out? 
So they were on the morning of 6th September; so they 
were, indeed, the day after Charleroi. And add to all 
this the fact that the sea lay up there — the sea whose 
freedom had to be guarded under penalty of death, the 
sea with which we had to be connected by a safe tie. That 
should have been our first thought. How many reasons 
there were to march towards it as quickly as possible! 

But G.H.Q. thought of this too late, as it would but 
for Gallieni have thought too late of making use of Von 
Kluck’s change of direction. The brain of an army is 
dull and slow to move. As a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wing, so it collects its troops under it, jealous 
lest any should escape and play a part on their own. 
G.H.Q. was too late in thinking of creating Castelnau’s 
army in the Lassigny area. Why had it not already 
arranged to collect outside the area of the main struggle 
the Territorial forces of the North-west of which I spoke 
above? Their presence would have counteracted much 
of the Germans’ audacity. And what a centre of at- 
traction for our troops they would have been! Mau- 
noury might have been less timid if he had had someone 
to whom he could stretch out his hand. When G.H.Q. 
had so few rules in its code, why was it so long in apply- 
ing them? 

Briefly, the Germans were at Noyon and it only re- 
mained to try to outflank them further in rear. The 
situation at the end of this October became tragic again. 
The Germans had once more, and vigorously, reverted 
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to the outflanking plan and were within a hand’s breadth 
of succeeding. We were endeavouring not so much to 
outflank them as to avoid being outflanked ourselves. 
Joffre’s good point was that from time to time he 
raised himself above his subordinates, and with all the 
strength of his powerful authority prevented them from 
letting go the reins when the situation became too dif- 
ficult. He was never afraid of difficulties: I might 
even say that he was not sufficiently afraid of them, 
because sometimes he came upon the scene too late and 
thus perhaps helped towards creating them. In my 
opinion it is necessary to make a distinction in such 
cases between the part he played and that played by 
his entourage. To prepare the action which is about to 
take place — that was the rôle of his collaborators. To 
stand up and say: “No, that is not what I want,” 
or “ Yes, I want this to be done ” — that was his rôle. 
Castelnau, despatched first of all to the extreme left 
of the front, where the battle had started again with 
renewed fury, was worried by the situation and talked 
of withdrawing to the Somme. Joffre glowered in his 
terrible way, objected bluntly, and put Castelnau under 
Foch, of whose wild impetuosity and optimism he was 
aware. From that day onwards Joffre was a little 
distrustful of Castelnau and that distrust remained for 
a long while. When I say Joffre, be it understood that 
I mean his entourage, for what he himself thought, no 
one, not even his intimates, not even his own people, 
could boast of knowing. But Joffre’s colleagues did not 
hide the fact that they regarded General de Castelnau 
as an impressionable man. “Was it not so?” they 
would say. “Castelnau will prove the contrary if this 
conception of him is false; presumably he has the means 
of doing so.” In short, it would be paradoxical for an 
entire G.H.Q. to have had a definite opinion on one of 
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its principal leaders in the war and for no written trace 
of that opinion to be extant, especially as Castelnau, 
with a magnificent moral nature, had a certain grandeur 
in other ways, which sufficed to make him glorious. Too 
imaginative, too human too (for he was a fine man who 
was only hard towards himself), he seems to have 
had moments of pessimism when circumstances were 
desperate. Already, on the Grand-Couronné (on 7th 
September, he had proposed to carry the line of defence 
back behind the Meurthe and Moselle to the Salfais- 
Belchamp position. Castelnau’s partisans, who are be- 
yond number, declare this to be a calumny. But why 
should that be regarded as a mistake which diminishes 
Castelnau’s reputation? If he had withdrawn his line 
and said nothing he might have been blamed. But it 
was he who was sustaining the despairing onslaught of 
the Germans, he who saw our troops driven back in 
spite of their valour and who saw the massacre growing 
greater. Was it not his rôle to ask the Commander-in- 
Chief if he could lessen the shock by withdrawing his 
line of defence to the rear? Joffre, who alone held the 
key to the general situation, and who, fortunately, was 
too far back to be affected by this appeal, told him that 
it was impossible and that he must hold on at all costs. 
Castelnau held on. Equal credit must be given to both 
men. It is fine to say: ‘‘ Hold on,” but it does not suffice 
merely to say so. It must be done. The supreme chief 
finds it easier to give the word than does the man to 
whom he gives it to obey it. Such phrases do not become 
immortal until they are realized in action. 

It was a question of temperament. Castelnau’s tem- 
perament urged him towards the least onerous solution. 
But alas! at the beginning of October there was no ques- 
tion of that: it was imperative to bar the enemy’s path 
at no matter what cost. How many times in the course 
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of this war are we not to see the High Command taken 
by surprise and depending upon the courage of the 
troops! The plan of battle is upset, the schemes for 
manœuvre are thwarted, and there remain only the 
breasts of the rank and file. And the soldiers go for- 
ward, one against five, whilst reinforcements, too far 
away — God knows where or why! — reinforcements so 
seldom on the spot, arrive in driblets. We are indeed 
a magnificent fighting race! All the critical spirit in 
the world does not prevent one’s eyes filling with tears 
when one finds always and everywhere the never-failing 
courage, the sublime contempt for death, and the heroic 
self-confidence of the French soldier. Am I not right 
in repeating that it was easy to win with such troops 
and that we took a quite unnecessarily long time in 
doing so? 

So G.H.Q., not having foreseen, at any rate when the 
battle of the Marne took place, that it was essential to 
establish a force north-west of Paris to counter the 
German dispositions, found itself seriously embarrassed 
when the battle of the Aisne began. What calculation 
could not ensure for us in advance was now to be 
obtained by the transport of troops by rail and in lorries. 
For the second time the strategic rôle of the transport 
service came into prominence. In what follows we will 
see it grow to such a point that it constituted in itself 
the whole strategy of G.H.Q. 


The railway was useful: it enabled us to avert danger 
quickly. When Maunoury was checked in his flank 
movement near Compiégne, we sent further troops more 
to the north-west towards Lassigny. There was a new 
phenomenon in this battle which is worthy of note. 
Trains arrived in the open country up to the extreme 
forward limit and at the risk of meeting the enemy’s 
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scouts: units hurriedly detrained and went straight into 
action. Sometimes a salvo of shells would brighten the 
process of detrainment and the train itself would be 
attacked before it was cleared. But that was of no 
account: it was essential to bar the road to the invader. 
The Germans, on their side, were doing the same thing. 
In the hope of enveloping us they were moving steadily 
northwards. Thus the struggle passed from the Noyon 
region to that of the Somme; thence it ran on into 
Picardy and into Artois. In his turn Joffre despatched 
fresh forces to Albert, to Arras, and finally to Dunkerque, 
where the continent ends. The line was thin and preca- 
rious and it had to be “ warped” with every unit that 
could be collected from the rest of the front. But what 
was especially necessary was an energetic leader, capable 
of obtaining the maximum out of the weak elements at 
his disposal, a leader who would not become bewildered 
by the most critical situation and who would risk being 
cut off rather than yield an inch of ground. Such a 
leader was there, on the spot — Foch. I myself heard 
Colonel Renouard, who was head of Department No. 3 
at G.H.Q., say one day: “ All French territory between 
the Somme and the sea belongs to Foch, for it was he 
who held it against the enemy.” 

However touching this race to the sea may be, it 
derived its beauty and its dramatic character from the 
perpetual lack of foresight on the part of our High Com- 
mand. From the beginning of the campaign (except on 
6th September when under the irresistible impetus of 
Gallieni we took the initiative in a lightning-like way 
which begot victory), G.H.Q. let itself be forestalled by 
the enemy. Thanks to the resources of the French 
temperament, the delay was made good and, as we have 
said, we always arrived in the nick of time. For any 
other people but our own such a situation would have 
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produced disaster. But from the first of us to the last, 
everyone gave himself up to the task, and when the 
supreme moment came the enemy discovered whom he 
was up against. 

There are people who are filled with admiration by 
this state of affairs and, certainly, it is admirable, but is 
it not the principal vice of the French to cherish a secret 
tenderness for their defects? The fact that we could 
allow ourselves the luxury of improvisation with such 
troops shows what marvellous results we would have 
achieved if the High Command had always been up to 
standard. It must not be forgotten that in war mistakes 
are expensive. How much blood was shed uselessly from 
the month of August onwards? There was the futile and 
murderous offensive on Morhange and Charleroi; there 
was the expensive battle waged along the frontier under 
very risky conditions, and, finally, there was the difficult 
and arduous retreat. But suddenly a miracle happened 
and the situation was reversed. By a prodigious effort the 
French regained the advantage and were victorious. Yet 
we immediately loosened our grip and gradually let the 
enemy gain on us. That much must be said. It is es- 
sential to assert as loudly as possible that the High Com- 
mand had no right to go to sleep after the Marne. The 
battle of the Aisne was not a victory, as it could have 
been: it was a neutralized defeat — which is not the 
same thing. And the result? The result was that our 
territory was occupied for four years, though it might 
have been cleared of the enemy. 

When are we going to make up our minds to learn 
the cruel lessons of experience? Henceforth we must 
realize that the safety of the country demands that every 
great battle fought at the gates of Paris should, without 
fail, be completed by a second victory. Let our strate- 
gists make preparations for that. They failed once: 
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undoubtedly they did not count on having to fight this 
second battle — and that was their mistake. The invad- 
ing armies moving via the Oise ought to have found on 
their flank our army of the North-west set in its place on 
the board. The conditions of a country’s defeat or 
safety are indelibly marked on the map. We must learn 
to read our fate on that map with certitude if we do 
not wish the future to be a perpetual repetition of the 
past. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
THE ECOLE DE GUERRE 


HOW SPLENDID AND GLORIOUS WAS THE VICTORY 
WON ON THE MARNE! 

AT THIS CHOSEN SPOT FRANCE RECOVERED A DIVINE 
STRENGTH AND CHECKED THE INVADER. 

THEN, SWIFT-WINGED AND SURE, CAME THE SISTER 
VICTORY ON THE AISNE TO COMPLETE OUR DELIVER- 
ANCE AND TO DRIVE THE ENEMY BACK TO HIS LAIR. 

BUT MAY EVIL BE TO THE LEADER WHO, SLOW 
TO UNDERSTAND THE SECRET OF HIS NATIVE SOIL, 
DREAMS OF ENTRUSTING THE COUNTRY’S FORTUNE 
TO THE LANDS OF THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. FOR 
HEROISM IS PUT FORTH THERE IN VAIN AND OUR 
VIOLATED MOTHERLAND CAN DO NOUGHT ELSE BUT 
DIE. 

MAY YOU, O YOUNG WARRIOR WITH THE VALIANT 
HEART, SEEK NOT GLORY SO FAR AWAY BUT REMEM- 
BER THAT THE THERMOPYL OF FRANCE IS AT THE 
MOULIN DE VALMY. 
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THE CONTINUOUS FRONT, OR, THE BANKRUPTCY 
OF MILITARY ART 


continuous front. This was a new event in the 

annals of history. It may be said that from this 
moment military art no longer existed. For, in effect, 
if there is to be art, one must feel the hand of the artist, 
that is to say, of someone who selects, sets to work, and 
performs. Inert material is moulded by a given man, 
modelled according to his taste, and adapted to his ends. 
And the more his will-power shows its independence, 
the more will he subject the rebellious materials and the 
higher will his art appear to be. But the war escaped 
from the control of those who were directing it. It was 
like a torrent which overflows its banks and spreads over 
the whole breadth of the land. Man was to find himself 
powerless to organize, or to keep within limits, a battle 
which no longer had any form; instead he had to submit 
to its monstrous growth. Since strategy and tactics no 
longer existed, two nations at grips with one another 
built up a rampart of bodies to bar each other’s way. 
Deep trenches, bristling with barbed wire and flanked 
by machine guns and artillery, made the barrier more 
unbreakable each day. Every rule in the game of war 
was abolished at a stroke. That civilized nations long 
prepared for war, that well-instructed officers, should 
have been compelled to accept these primitive means 
of security — it is thus that military decadence is re- 
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vealed. The two or three known rules having been 
applied in vain, we were at the end of our tether. An 
imperative necessity existed: nations in arms faced each 
other under their leaders when suddenly the art of war 
was proved powerless to direct these masses of men. 
There was nothing left to do but to allow the butchery 
to go on until one of the adversaries recoiled before the 
other. And that brought us back to the days when 
two barbarian hordes met in hand-to-hand conflict with 
savage shouts and massacred each other until the weaker 
side of the two was entirely destroyed. There was, of 
course, still one resource left — flight. But instead of 
that men died in their holes. Again, it was once neces- 
sary to come to close quarters in order to kill. But now 
killing took place at a distance. Was it to this end that 
proud Academies had propagated their teaching? Let 
no one say that the idea of the continuous front had 
been prepared beforehand at the dictate of a prudent 
strategy. Once their armies were engaged, the High 
Commands of the two nations could not separate them, 
collect them under their own hands again, and re-form 
them in order to start a fresh battle. They remained 
deployed precisely where they happened to be; and that 
state of affairs lasted for four years. Moreover, this 
formation, created by chance as a result of a battle 
which was unduly prolonged, was to upset military art 
from top to bottom. The whole edifice of past expe- 
rience crumbled away and became no more than rubbish 
— useless and objectless. Of what use now was manceu- 
vre? There were no longer flanks. What use to guess 
one’s adversary’s plans? There were no plans. What 
meaning now had those laborious treatises on the ap- 
proach battle, or the rules governing the employment of 
advance-guards, rear-guards or main bodies? ‘Troops 
established face to face along hundreds of kilometres of 
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front and shooting at each other at close range — it was 
to this that military art had been reduced. It is idle to 
say that this was siege warfare which was beginning: 
it is a queer sort of siege where each side is both besieger 
and besieged and where the objective is everywhere and 
also nowhere! What was to be done? No one knew any- 
thing. Whilst waiting, each side fortified itself where 
it was, in order to make its position impregnable. When 
one does not know where one is going, one has every- 
thing to fear. 

After that, there was nothing left but to close the mili- 
tary schools and hand over the defence of the country to 
navvies. The continuous front was begotten by the de- 
sire of the strategists to take no risks. And of what 
worth are leaders who will take no risks, who refuse 
to accept the chances of the game and comply with the 
conventions which govern it? For now it was no longer 
a question of winning or losing in the noble game of 
arms, as in the days of professional armies. A cruel 
reality had been imposed upon the nations: they had to 
learn to struggle for their existence. War, considered 
as an amusement for princes, with a province or a town as 
the stake, has gone out of fashion. It is nowadays 
nothing but a frightful catastrophe which brings to grips 
entire peoples and all their resources. 

When a military body ceases to apply the rules of the 
game as they have been transmitted to it, that is to 
say, when it shuns its responsibility, it pays for such an 
abdication by being totally ruined. In effect the estab- 
lishment of the continuous front was produced in 1914 
by the desire to retard decision by battle. The German 
generals had recourse to this dilatory measure in order 
to escape the logical conclusion of a series of military 
acts which were threatening to turn out to their disad- 
vantage. Such a violation of the rule is not made in 
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vain. Nations will no longer accept the fiction of an 
engagement between two professional armies face to face 
in a confined area and more or less representative of 
the strength of the two peoples. The continuous front 
has shown them the worthlessness of this military 
symbolism, by virtue of which a small, predatory nation, 
well instructed in war and led by able generals, can, 
by winning battles, enslave other peoples who are its 
superiors both in numbers and in resources. Hence- 
forth the peoples will not allow their fate to be decided 
by what is simply a throw of the dice — that is, a battle 
fought according to the rules of the art: for they have 
seen what deception there is in that. They will struggle 
right to the end, as they have already done, and they 
will employ all their resources. The struggle will be 
more and more murderous and long. 

It is my impression that the German military caste 
has realized the immensity of its mistake. If you read 
Ludendorff’s Memoirs you will see with what ingenuity 
he manages to slur over the existence of the continuous 
front. When he is writing of his attacks on the French 
line he speaks with affection of the right and left wings 
and of the centre: so much so, indeed, that one is apt 
to forget that in reality there were no such things, but 
only a series of trenches from which men were watching 
each other along hundreds of kilometres. 

And I do not doubt in the least that the military 
caste would like to return to the rules of the game and 
forget the lessons of the trenches. Can we not see 
the same idea showing itself among the Staff in France? 
Is it not in response to this secret desire that we have 
adopted eighteen months’ service and the formation of 
a strong covering army destined to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country — destined, that is to say, in reality 
to return to the war of movement, the dazzling kind of 
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war which gave great captains their chance? By a 
series of rapid victories won according to the precepts 
of an art which it does not wish to renounce, our staff 
hopes to finish the war before the opposing nation is 
in arms. And such a war would certainly be shorter 
and less murderous. But . . . the Rubicon has been 
crossed and it is useless to think of going back. The 
continuous front, though it came about through a chance 
event which the military élite might have avoided by 
shouldering their responsibilities, has now become an 
inevitable necessity. It is the new fact in modern war. 
We are about to see the military caste oscillating be- 
tween two contradictory doctrines: one wishing to sup- 
press the continuous front as destructive of military 
art, and the other trying, as best it can, to reconcile it 
with the eternal principles. 

In actual fact, on the day when the continuous front 
raised its barrier from one frontier to the other, the 
absurdity of the war ought to have been apparent to 
any clear brain. Doubtless God wished by this means 
to show us that the art of a Frederick or a Napoleon, 
pushed to its final limits, would end simply in massacre, 
in a universal assassination. A man of genius, if Heaven 
had given one to Germany (solely responsible for the 
war), would have realized that no conclusion was to be 
obtained from such a situation. In an access of humility 
he would have admitted his helplessness and tried to 
avert the monstrous deed he was about to commit. But 
the pride of our enemies was there to blind the light 
which might have come to human intelligence, a pride 
which was all the more beyond bounds since with them 
the military spirit reigned unopposed. Care was taken 
to conceal the problem. By a sort of tacit conspiracy 
the High Commands disguised their confusion and hid 
the fact that, faced with this gigantic reality, their 
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science no longer existed. They tried by various means 
to construct a table of precepts and formule which would 
bolster up their art. They codified their chance experi- 
ences. The continual butchery was sheer cruelty: but 
they tried to show reasons for it, so that the peoples 
should not see that it had no military object. One had 
to fight, for instance, to gain commanding ground whence 
observation would be possible. And having gained the 
ground, it was realized that there was still higher ground, 
equally indispensable, beyond, which —oh, irony! — 
could in its turn be observed by aeroplanes. 

The rapacious Prussian caste was unwilling to admit 
that the blow had failed. With its passion for the game 
of war, it flattered itself that it could get out of the 
impasse. But let us at least have the satisfaction of 
depriving Ludendorff and his like of their false appear- 
ance as great leaders. Let us prove that they were 
powerless to conduct the war in any way except like 
butchers driving cattle to the slaughter-house. They 
were prisoners on the continuous front and they could 
never escape from it. And if anything or anybody has 
been brought down in the course of this world catas- 
trophe it is military art, which will never rise up again. 
Nations, with their capital of work and savings, their 
discoveries, their wealth, be it natural or created, will — 
alas! —confront each other again. But will they dare 
to trust themselves entirely to specialists in the “ wing 
game ” which the national war has swept entirely away? 

The methods of waging war must be examined seri- 
ously and —shall I say? — from a civilian standpoint, 
just as the means of stopping a torrent and fighting a 
fire or an epidemic or any other world scourge are con- 
sidered. Progress in machinery and in science will per- 
mit us to succeed in that too, without doubt, if we 
apply ourselves to it at all. 
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But you can see that simple logic will not win the 
day. We are going to live in ambiguity. Germany, in 
so far as she was representative of the industry and art 
of war, has been defeated: it was her corps of officers, 
her supreme staff, her military caste, that were crushed 
by that new force which the nations drew from within 
themselves when they gave themselves up entirely to 
their own defence. In this war, in fact, the civilian 
element in the world defeated the military element, 
because the former comprised power, wealth, talent, 
courage, and self-denial, whereas the latter could only 
oppose to it a code of worn-out rules the one law of 
which is deception and which at the first blow was found 
incapable of grasping the reality of the situation. We 
must not be misled in this by the fact that Germany, 
because of her universal mobilization, launched at us a 
mixture of all classes. A broader view will show us 
that it was the Germany of the warrior caste, with its 
peculiar mind, its rules of war, and its pride, which 
seized us by the throat. If the civilian element on 
each side had not placed its genius at the service of 
the common cause we would have seen the military 
genius, which was responsible for the struggle, crumble 
away. In actual fact, it did cease to exist after 30th 
September and yielded to the genius of the nations 
themselves. And because the German military caste was 
enabled to keep its mentality and its illusions predomi- 
nant right up to the end, because it accepted civilian 
collaboration only where the latter was quite indispen- 
sable, it was defeated by the nations which were governed 
by civil law. 

Let us examine the latter more closely. In a war such 
as this what could the permanent cadres have done if 
these latter had not been supplemented by the immense 
and well-organized reserves? Would the technical 
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branches of the army have been able to exist if it had 
not been for civilian engineers? In the laboratories, in 
the factories, in the supply services, was it not 
civilian genius which was employed? It is notorious 
that in all its branches the military mind has, with rare 
exceptions, produced nothing but routine, inertia, and 
fear of responsibility. Was not the military nursing 
service swamped under the effort of devotion and science 
which the nation put forth for the care of its wounded? 
Every time that the civilian effort was enabled to let 
its influence grow, the impulse was intensified, the work 
more efficient, and the results better. It was Germany’s 
misfortune that in making its appeal to civilian resources 
the military element retained its heavy tyrannical hand 
upon everything. With us fortune so willed it that a 
connection was gradually established between the two, 
and when at last civilian mentality triumphed in the 
person of a great army commander —I mean Pétain — 
victory was near at hand. 

In order to grasp the justice of my reasoning, one 
must learn to make this essential distinction among a 
mass of facts about the war which are apparently in- 
separable. On the military side is everything which 
remains of the old game and which appears to be con- 
trary to the new reality of national wars. One can find 
thousands of examples of this, and I have given many 
of them in the course of this book. The civilian method 
it to adapt oneself strictly to the actual facts and to 
make directly towards the result to be attained. The 
former implies a dogmatic mind, the latter an experi- 
mental one. But to confuse the two is terribly danger- 
ous. Yet it is towards such confusion that we are tending 
under the pretence of learning lessons from the war. We 
must beware of ambiguity, it means death for our 
country. If all the conquests of the civilian element 
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are thrown into the military mould they will be diverted 
from their end. And we are seriously threatened with 
that. If, for example, in time of peace you incorporate 
the laboratory service with the army you will destroy 
free initiative, the bent for research, and disinterested 
rivalry. War in the future will be more and more a 
tributary of science and will derive its methods from 
science. It is easy to prove that the scientific spirit is 
incompatible with the military spirit. 

Actually, the principle of the hierarchy, which is the 
basis of the latter, is opposed to the development of the 
critical spirit; and this spirit is essential to the scientist 
whose duty it is, in the interests of science itself, to 
argue and to cast doubts upon what exists. The regu- 
lations established by authority in the army are, on 
the contrary, beyond dispute: they are there and that is 
all. They draw their whole strength from this univer- 
sally acknowledged fact. Strict obedience is, in this case, 
a law to which no exception is permitted. A subordinate 
owes complete respect to his hierarchic chief, not only 
in appearance but with his whole being. The moral 
ideal which is his holds him to this. Further, his own 
interest — his chance of promotion — conspires to make 
him accept this ideal and to satisfy it to the full. But 
of what value is promotion to a set of chemists? Will 
the most able of them have the highest rank? And is 
there any reason here why the oldest should be in com- 
mand over the one who has proved his genius? But in 
the army it is natural that any discovery made by a 
superior officer should be adopted and that it should be 
forbidden to find something better under penalty of 
injuring the hierarchy. 

Short of putting the entire country in a state of per- 
petual siege and of definitely installing militarism in 
every branch of activity of a nation, one cannot avoid 
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the army being imperfectly prepared for a war which will 
exact the employment of all resources. Inevitably there 
must be a long period of fumbling experiment before the 
military organization can be linked with the civilian one, 
which is alone capable of making victory certain. This 
much is so true that our leaders, in order to guard 
against such an inconvenience, are now in process of 
Organizing a covering army in expectation of a long 
period of waiting. They are trying to strengthen it so 
that it will suffice for two or three months and perhaps 
be able to settle the fate of the war by itself. But what 
has become of the principle of not attacking until all 
the forces are united? Here there would appear to be 
a considerable error. For this would mean the engage- 
ment of a professional army, the certainty of being 
numerically inferior to an enemy who would have been 
able to hasten the placing in line of his whole nation: 
this would mean the obligatory offensive as a means 
of gaining time for the country to be organized. The 
adventure of a battle on the frontier traps us every 
time. All of which has but one aim —to put into the 
hands of the High Command the whole resources of the 
country so as to give it time to get accustomed to the 
services of which it is to take possession. But would it 
not be simpler to share the responsibilities? There is, 
on the one hand, the military task of the combatant 
forces, on the other there is the vast work of installing 
factories, of manufacturing and transporting equipment 
and munitions; there are the supply services, the hos- 
pitals, the protection of our territory against aerial 
attack, the provision of organized lines of defence on 
selected ground. Is it necessary that these prodigious 
tasks for engineers, chemists, contractors, doctors, and 
administrators should be concentrated in the hands of 
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Beside the Commander-in-Chief, who is head of the 
army, there ought to be a civilian chief who, having pre- 
pared his own mobilization scheme, should know where 
to find his cadres and his personnel and who should have 
drawn up his own plan in conjunction with that of his 
colleague. Let us do away with the catastrophic and 
theatrical effect produced by the white proclamation 
notice on the walls and the sounding of the tocsin. These 
things merely mean the total cessation of all activity 
and create general confusion and chaos which it takes 
months to clear up. 

The civilian chief ought to work with his colleague in 
time of peace, and he and his principal collaborators 
should have access to the supreme Council of War. In 
such a way our plant and our equipment would perhaps 
keep up with the progress of science. We would not 
see the rivalry between one arm of the service and an- 
other, or between one department and another, delay- 
ing the adoption of some new model for years. And in 
such a way, perhaps, we would utilize material more and 
human labour less; we would count more on machinery 
and less on the “ dash” of the soldiers. 

The principal anxiety of the leader of an army is to 
prepare the battle, that is to say, to set in motion masses 
of combatants, of whom he always wants more. A 
civilian chief, on the other hand, would be solely occupied 
in creating plant and material which by incessant im- 
provement would economize in human lives; for civil 
industry is concerned with cost price in a way in which 
military industry emphatically is not. The technicians, 
knowing in advance to what service they would be called 
and on what specialized task they would be employed, 
would not wait to prepare themselves until the time 
when they were mobilized. In spite of themselves, 
their daily occupation would prepare them for their 
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duty in time of war. In the end the whole nation would 
be on guard instead of leaving matters to a few pro- 
consuls. 


Besides those who try to forget the continuous front 
there are, as I have said, those who try to fit it in with 
their principles. 

It is alleged nowadays in the official histories that the 
creation of the continuous front enabled France, taken 
unawares by German aggression, to organize herself for 
the long war which was about to begin. Under cover of 
this rampart we were able to reopen our factories and 
make rifles, guns, and munitions, for which a most ur- 
gent need was already being felt. In fact, two months 
after the declaration of war our stocks were exhausted 
and the battle, at least as far as we were concerned, 
would have flickered out. From that it is but a step to 
thinking that the continuous front was an advantage and 
that the High Command by this stroke of genius made 
up for all our lack of foresight. But we are too close to 
the event for such an assertion to be put forward. Ac- 
tually, every Frenchman preserves the memory of the 
anger and humiliation which possessed him on seeing the 
courage of our troops broken against wire and trenches. 
But the men who were responsible, though they have 
been exposed once, refuse to accept the judgment upon 
them, but bury themselves in their lairs like venomous 
beasts! But wait until some years have elapsed, wait 
until the generation which saw and which suffered has 
gone to join the glorious dead in their eternal rest, and 
you will notice here and there in official documents the 
thesis that the continuous front as a method of war was 
a creation of military genius. 

Instead of regarding the continuous front as the de- 
plorable result of a false calculation on the part of the 
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Germans, and as an admission of the impotence of the 
leaders to continue open warfare, I should not be sur- 
prised if it were accepted as a military method, rich in 
possibilities. In 1919, when the Bolshevik army, led 
by generals who had formerly served under the Czar, the 
pick of the Petrograd Ecole de Guerre, was hurled 
against the Polish army, it was deployed in such a way 
as to cover the whole extent of the front. On this occa- 
sion it was no longer force of circumstances which justi- 
fied this disposition: it was the considered desire of a 
Commander-in-Chief applying the first lesson learnt from 
the late war. 

It is absurd, however, to regard as progress what was 
obviously a sign of helplessness. It is clear enough, 
goodness knows! that the continuous front made matters 
safe for the High Command. The strategic dispositions, 
which from the start ought to settle the form of the 
desired battle, are a formidable test. If they are a 
failure the Command runs the risk of compromising the 
result of the war at the very start. Now it is clear that 
the standardization within the army, more and more strict 
in suppressing quick promotions and in limiting the 
choice of the Commander-in-Chief to those officers who 
had reached the higher ranks at the beginning of the 
war, tended also to suppress the readiness to take risks 
amongst those who benefited by such standardization. 
On this account the continuous front offered every se- 
curity to the Command and to the Staff. First of all, 
the war was of necessity to be a long one. Short of a 
manifest inferiority in effectives and in material on the 
part of one of the belligerents, no solution by surprise 
was to be feared. There was no necessity to find a 
means for a decisive manceuvre in the shortest possible 
time. There were no wings, therefore there was no fear 
of being outflanked. A good line of men, well supplied, 
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solid fortifications — and then one could await events 
in complete confidence! 

When one thinks of it one does not notice that during 
the four years of trench warfare the principal preoccu- 
pation of the High Commands was to put an end to this 
charnel-house extending over 400 kilometres. They did 
not attempt to risk everything in order to get out of it. 
They seemed, rather, to accommodate themselves to the 
continuous front. One can understand why France, 
brought to bay near her capital and having no ground 
on to which to retire, should hesitate to risk her fortune. 
But that the German generals, far from their own fron- 
tiers, installed in the very heart of the enemy’s country, 
and considering themselves as the more knowledgable 
and the more capable, did not trust themselves suffi- 
ciently as strategists worthy of the name to give their 
adversary a chance to end it —that is an edifying com- 
ment on their military value. They were poor gamblers 
indeed — Ludendorff and his predecessors — who for 
years remained on the defensive on the principal front 
and saved their strokes of genius for the weakest of 
their adversaries. 


Having accepted this necessity, imposed upon them by 
chance whilst searching for a flank to attack, the High 
Commands meant to get out of the impasse without risk- 
ing anything. A metaphor with a popular origin served 
as a basis for their researches. They strove to achieve 
the “break-through.” It was a deplorable illusion such 
as might have endeared itself to the habitués of some 
Café du Commerce manceuvring their saucers and domi- 
noes. But it is indeed baffling that this metaphor should 
have imposed itself upon men who were specialists in 
the art of war and who had been studying famous cam- 
paigns from their boyhood. The break-through! That 
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is to say, the rupture of a fragment of the fortified ram- 
part, the gaping hole into which infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry were to rush. Behind it there would be open 
country, with no trenches, no obstacles, and no guns, 
a country which one could reach with one magnificent 
forward bound. And suddenly, as one turned right and 
left, one would find the enemy out of sight, crouching 
in his dug-outs, taken in rear, stupefied, asking for quar- 
ter, or flying headlong. What a wonderful dream! And 
all the generals shared in it. I do not know if the 
Germans had it in the same ingenuous form: probably 
not, I should think, from lack of imagination. But in 
any case, learning from the newspapers of our concep- 
tion of how to achieve deliverance, they took it seriously 
and augmented their precautionary defences to prevent 
its succeeding. The German has got such a diabolical 
idea of the Frenchman that he is suspicious of the most 
absurd things on the off-chance that they may be 
attempted. 

The German generals displayed a terrific energy in 
avoiding the decisive battle in open country, fearing no 
doubt that it would be fatal for them. On the other 
hand we must do our own generals the justice to admit 
that they made praiseworthy efforts to bring it about. 

For a long time we used to hear the magical words, 
“We are going to try to break through,” repeated in 
public. And each spring a veritable impatience pervaded 
the country. In Artois when our troops, drunk with 
victory, reached the open plain, they shouted: “ We are 
through! ” as once the Greeks under Xenophon shouted 
“ Thalassa! ” And on 25th September, 1915, in Cham- 
pagne, Castelnau in a trembling voice telephoned to 
Headquarters: “ By God’s help we have broken through.” 
An instance of the magical power of words upon the 
French imagination! 
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Special tactics were evolved in order to realize this 
marvellous idea, the inanity of which was more start- 
lingly evident at each attempt to carry it out. One has 
to ponder over the horrors of that period to understand 
to what illusions eminent men will lend themselves when 
they are on a false scent. 

At first it was considered that the courage of the 
troops would be sufficient to carry the fortified rampart. 
This was a tenacious illusion and it resulted in piles of 
corpses. It is easy, too, to reconstruct the reasoning 
which led to it. Every bullet did not kill: however 
heavy the opposing fire might be, some men would get 
across the dangerous zone in spite of it; and if thou- 
sands fell they were a sacrifice necessary for the general 
good. But alas! modern armament proved that the 
reasoning was false. 

Why were not the opening phases of the war enough 
to teach us the effect of fire? The hecatombs of the fron- 
tier battle alone ought to have demonstrated the madness 
of an assault delivered under machine gun and artillery 
fire. But at first only the secondary obstacles were taken 
into account. It was the wire which was regarded as 
the principal difficulty. The few survivors of this period 
will remember the childish apparatus which was invented 
day by day for the purpose of clearing the front of the 
devilish steel entanglements. In the end clippers worked 
by a private soldier lying flat on the ground alone gave 
any results. But at what a price! Each yard of wire 
cost us a platoon. 

Oh! Nineteen-fifteen! That year of bloody memory 
— may it always be present in the minds of our leaders! 
It cannot be alleged that it was the courage of the soldier 
which was at fault! Impatient to get out of the prison 
of earth in which they were fretting, those brave fellows 
sprang forward towards death with a sublime fearless- 
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ness, and each time they did so it was only to make small 
gains of ground. One machine gun firing from the cover 
of its concrete cupola could render the gallantry of these 
paladins of courage futile. On both sides of the front a 
murderous insanity possessed the High Command. To 
take a knoll such as Les Eparges twenty thousand men 
were sacrificed. And in what way was the relative posi- 
tion of the belligerents altered afterwards? In the 
Argonne they learnt to know what mine warfare meant. 
The flattening out of salients became a dogma, like that 
of taking commanding points. Valour and puerility! 
Thus will the frightful warfare of this period be de- 
scribed in history. I understand that General Mangin 
deliberately omitted it in his book. May the official 
historians — the men who are so fearless in their praise 
— have the decency to remain silent about this martyr- 
dom of the private soldier, which remains to bring re- 
morse to the High Commands. However, another 
metaphor — words kill more surely than bullets — 
allowed this savage, futile butchery to continue for a 
whole year. ‘I am nibbling at them! ” You will re- 
member that sinister phrase, which was chanted by the 
chroniclers of the war and the brave gentlemen who 
stayed in the rear. Keep it in your mind; it is prophetic; 
it will be given a definitive edition later on. For you 
must on no account suppose that we have tried to forget 
it. A G.H.Q. which is in possession of such a fine phrase 
does not deliberately abandon it. The famous theory of 
“attrition ” which nowadays is in high favour in official 
tactics, grew out of that phrase as a swift-running river 
grows from a little spring. But we must not anticipate. 


This cruel game of “ nibbling” might have gone on 
for a long time if public opinion had not at last obliged 
the High Command to study less costly methods. It is 
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quite clear that the idea that this was a war of guns and 
munitions came from the country. It needed innumera- 
ble newspaper articles and protests in Parliament and 
a wave of public opinion to overcome professional preju- 
dice on this point. M. Millerand, by his docility i in listen- 
ing to his colleagues rather than to the voice of reason, 
lost his reputation as a great minister over it. 

It will be said, perhaps: “ Why recall these unpleasant 
memories? You are doing wrong: you are sowing dis- 
cord and mistrust. The High Command was mistaken — 
but in good faith.” Exactly! Mistaken good faith is 
what I fear about everything. And when the cause of 
the mistake is apparent it ought to be combated. Now 
the direct cause of such mistakes is invariably and eter- 
nally to be found in a mentality which is purely military. 
I do not deny the fineness of spirit and the contempt 
for danger which the cult of “dash” reveals. But the 
French army thought itself obliged to propagate it. We 
possess a magnificent tradition of heroism which our 
poets religiously sustain. But are we not finding it too 
splendid to last? When this code of honour leads the 
whole Staff to deny the utility of material, when it pro- 
vokes in them an invincible repugnance to spare human 
lives, and eventually engenders a sort of competition in 
the absurd, it should be uprooted as a malevolent thing. 
The more we talk about this period the better, for if 
we cast the veil of the union sacrée over it we will end 
by forgetting its true significance. 

It cannot be said that these were necessary experiments. 
That is a lie! The youngest of second lieutenants could 
have told you, during this period, what he thought of 
the orders for attack which he received and which he 
carried out like a man about to commit suicide. And I 
know more than one general officer who would rather 
have gone to Limoges than give his approval to such 
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and such a limited offensive which was manifestly futile. 
Should we not try to give the honour they deserve to 
these men with hearts and with a sense of duty instead 
of unjustly counting them amongst the incapables? 
G.H.Q. energetically defends itself against the accu- 
sation of having ever resisted the idea of a war of guns 
and munitions. It produces its programmes, its de- 
mands, its reminders. Put against that the fact that it 
lagged behind popular sentiment in the matter. For my 
part I put more faith in the logic of sentiment and in 
psychological indications than in the papers written in 
justification of G.H.Q., which, no doubt, could easily 
prove to us that it was never opposed to the Salonika 
expedition. The questions of “nibbling” and of the 
continuous front were closely connected with the latter. 
In fact a few men, of whom General de Castelnau was 
one of the first, conceived the idea that since the West- 
ern front had become impracticable, manceuvre, which 
was impossible there, ought to be employed in other 
parts of the European theatre of war. But here the 
particularism of the High Command was obstructive. It 
was never the peoples who were opposed to the closest 
possible collaboration between the armies of the Allies, 
but always the High Commands of the various nations. 
When it seemed evident that the war could be ended by 
concentrating the maximum of forces against Austria, 
Cadorna’s honour made him decline the Franco-British 
offer. On the Eastern front it was simply the honour 
of French G.H.Q. which was to be upheld under this 
doctrine. A principal front existed: the secondary front 
could not be made the principal one — such was the 
dogma which held sway. From which followed the 
corollary: the principal enemy was Germany; there- 
fore it was Germany that had to be beaten, first and 
above all. That is why the High Command, placed in the 
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paradoxical situation of being both the besieger and the 
besieged, exhausted itself in trying to find a way out. 
The continuous front, which was a safeguard for the 
first few months, became like Nessos’ shirt — it gnawed 
us to the bone. 


May it not be admitted, without protest, that such 
facts repeat themselves? Would you have cheerfully 
resigned yourself, in such a situation, to watching our 
troops being broken up by a wall of iron and fire, whilst 
knowing that the gates of the East could have been 
forced? Is it not a supreme injustice to give glorious 
titles to the men who perpetuated such mistakes? Do 
you think them worthy of rubbing shoulders with Napo- 
leon in the Pantheon of glory — these men who gave no 
proof of possessing strategic knowledge, or breadth of 
vision, or foresight? Either glory is a meaningless word, 
a myth, or it must be admitted that the greatest war 
in history was conducted by mediocre men. A man is 
not necessarily a genius because he happens to be at the 
top of the tree at the right moment. In time of peace 
the hierarchy only wanted savoir-faire. Now, with one 
or two exceptions, it was the peace-time hierarchy which 
had control of promotion in time of war. Let me be 
shown the admirable stroke of genius which changed the 
face of things, the prodigious intuition which forced 
fate to change its course! Let someone name the master- 
mind of the great war! It cannot be done. It was 
events which reigned like an absolute tyrant: the war 
let loose its ravages up to their furthest limit and no 
man was capable of stemming it, or of controlling it, 
or of seizing the favourable moment and stifling it. 
Numbers, mere weight of numbers, triumphed at the end. 
Personal genius never played so small a part in the 
‘world’s history. It was the nations which fought and it 
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was the genius of the nations which produced the in- 
evitable solution — a solution which, from the first day, 
was contained in the enunciation of the problem. Men 
submitted, they did not command. The best of them, 
applying the secondary faculties of common sense, in- 
telligence, and moral worth, contributed by bringing some 
sort of order, equilibrium, and economy into the gigantic 
chaos which threatened to overwhelm us all. For the 
rest, it was co-operation and the efforts of groups of 
men, more or less anonymous, who gave most help to 
the work. Even the doctrine which gave us final victory 
— that of the attack in breadth — was not the dazzling 
discovery of one man, but the fruit of a long series of 
efforts, of experiments and tests, the result, in short, of 
collective work. And, as I understand now, genius 
cannot exist without this collaboration. But in Cesar 
or in Napoleon we do at least find evidence of vigorous 
personality. They gave shape to the materials which 
were given to them. Without that there would only have 
been a heap of lifeless elements. 

If we look at the matter from a purely military point 
of view, we see that the art as Condé and Turenne knew 
it has been wonderfully enriched with capital. Do we 
not now need a gun for every yard of front, and do not 
our guns fire at a devilish rate? Has not the continuous 
front replaced the army drawn up for battle and super- 
seded all the methods of manceuvre? Do not trains and 
mechanical transport convey troops from one point to 
another? Finally, have we not arrived at the principle 
of wearing down the opposing forces before passing to 
the decisive attack? And because of all these facts, 
ought not the art to have been brought to its zenith? 
Poor discoveries, extracted with difficulty from the con- 
fusion! They will appear later on as unworthy of human 
intelligence as the vestiges of cubist art! No! The 
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science which has armed the fighting man with a diaboli- 
cal equipment has only increased the butchery. The 
machinery which could have been placed at the service 
of military intelligence is about to ruin it. 


What the courage and the “dash” of the combatants 
proved themselves powerless, alas! to achieve, it was 
hoped later on to achieve by the accumulation of ma- 
terial. You will remember this period, which lasted right 
up to the end. The Germans, although they had begun 
before us, were soon caught up and passed. The civilian 
genius of the Allies made every use of their rich re- 
sources. France herself, with her bent for industrial 
routine, discovered that she possessed men with a power- 
ful talent for organization, men who could make factories 
spring out of the ground. The number of pieces of 
artillery considered necessary to demolish the fortifica- 
tions and break down the hostile resistance grew larger 
each day. In this, reason was no longer a guide: we 
positively wallowed in triumphant absurdity: a thousand 
rounds from a 75-mm. to cut a gap of 25 metres in a 
wire entanglement; eight hundred rounds from a long 
155-mm. gun to destroy a hostile battery at a range of 
eight kilometres. That was what we had come to. 
Ballistics pushed to such a point of perfection had pitia- 
ble results — with which, however, we had to content 
ourselves. 

It would seem at first sight that great progress has been 
made in the art of killing since the days of the first 
cannon at Crécy, which caused rout and terror amongst 
the royal troops. Less great than one might suppose, 
however. A gun, whether it be long or short, a quick- 
firer or not, deadly in its effect or less so, cannot change 
its réle and its function. It is merely David’s sling, 
infinitely improved. But a Y-ray or a Z-ray obedient 
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to the brain of its operator, might perhaps have had the 
same effect as a hundred guns. No one had been able 
to seize and put to the service of the country either the 
dazzling force of lightning or some subtle liquid obtained 
from nature. In this domain no new idea had yet ap- 
peared. For what was gas but a harking back to 
medieval wars, a scientific successor to boiling oil and 
lighted pitch? But I nearly forgot the flame-projector 
—that pride of the Germans which combined the gro- 
tesque with the horrible. 

A single practical idea flashed into somebody’s brain 
one day — I do not know whose, for one cannot say 
that the man who is being congratulated on it nowadays 
was really the sole inventor — one single idea, I say, 
scarcely new, but nicely adapted to its object — the 
tank. And from that came victory as Pallas came from 
the head of Zeus. 

In face of this marvellous result, one finds oneself re- 
gretting that there was such a complete absence of men 
of genius in the Great War. For would not a man capa- 
ble of finding the means which the situation required, 
a man with a quick, clear brain applied to solving the 
problem and illumined by a flash of genius — would not 
such a man have succeeded in reducing the scourge to 
its minimum proportions? That is my conviction. Do 
not say, imprudently, that modern wars are necessarily 
long: say, rather, in all humility, that we did not know 
how to make this one short, that it swept us away on its 
flood, that it tossed us about like so much wreckage, 
and that we could only follow the current whilst keep- 
ing ourselves afloat with the utmost difficulty. 


The intensive use of material made the dream of a 
break-through even more illusory. The deluge of shells 
which burst upon the hostile trenches with the violence 
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of a tropical typhoon on the occasion of an offensive on 
a large scale may have demolished the fortifications and 
disorganized their defenders, but in revenge it enhanced 
the difficulties of the problem. Across ground so fear- 
fully cut up that it resembled a lunar landscape our 
troops could only advance so slowly that the enemy was 
always able to re-form. Munitions and supplies stuck 
in the mud and could not be brought up behind the in- 
fantry waves, and the cavalry, which during the artillery 
duel had to be kept under cover far behind the lines, 
could never arrive soon enough to take advantage of the 
enemy’s disorder. Ludendorff, who by means of in- 
genious tactical procedure was the first to succeed in 
reducing the difficulties to a minimum and exploiting 
success to a considerable extent, could do nothing after 
all except make vast “ pockets ” in the French line with- 
out being able to break it. How was it that he, with an 
army suddenly issuing from its fortified zone, was unable 
to fight the much-talked-of battle in open country — the 
battle which had for three years been the dream of the 
strategists? What witchcraft was it which always kept 
his troops elbow to elbow, so much so that after six 
days of rapid progress they once again found themselves 
forming a continuous line and opposed to another and 
similar line? And our reserves, on our side, as they 
were hurriedly brought up on lorries and thrown into 
the fight, set to work to repair the mesh of the defensive 
net. At first thin and fragile, pierced by the enemy in 
many places, or actually gaping wide in others, the line 
was hour by hour made tighter, more solid, more capable 
of resistance, and was furnished with guns which grad- 
ually rebuilt the wall of steel. Hardly had the leaders 
on either side escaped from the continuous front than 
they wished to return to it. They seemed to fear some- 
thing formidable and unknown when they no longer felt 
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the barrier in front of them. What agony was endured 
when some delay in bringing up reinforcements opened up 
a breach in the shifting line! On the 27th May the sur- 
prise was so complete and the reserves so far off that 
the few units in the line, in the centre at all events, 
could not check the enemy’s advance. Divisions which 
were arriving two at a time on the battlefield were sub- 
merged by the waves of the offensive; they could only 
put up an isolated resistance and were quickly swept 
aside. They were forced either to die where they stood 
or retire. So much so, in fact, that practically without 
fighting, the enemy reached the Marne by forced 
marches. But there, having reached the extreme limit 
of his advance, he stopped of his own accord. 

Ludendorff tried on each occasion to enlarge the breach 
to right and left and to turn on those parts of the French 
line which were still intact. But it is not evident that 
the manceuvre of outflanking our trenches by taking them 
from the rear was ever possible or, more especially, that 
it would have ended by disorganizing our whole defensive 
system. The “ break-through” was very definitely an 
illusion. It proved to be a vain hope to expect to be 
able to renew the decisive general engagement once one 
was clear of the fortified zone. The High Commands 
could not or would not return to the disconnected front, 
which would permit manceuvring by the flanks or in the 
centre. Yet that was the whole problem! Whether it 
was that they were afraid of running too great a risk 
in giving up their fortifications or that they were incapa- 
ble of thinking out some other form of disposition, the 
fact remains that they were condemned to the frontal 
attack, which is the most costly of all. The continuous 
front, evolved by chance circumstances, held them as its 
prisoners to the end. 

It is said that modern armies are so dependent upon 
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their ammunition supply that they cannot go far from 
their depots and their magazines. For my part I do not 
accept this axiom. The first month of the war showed 
how false it is. The invading German army was able, 
without becoming any less formidable, to advance as far 
as the Marne in a few days. 

Actually the appearance of enormous pieces of long- 
range artillery and the unprecedented accumulation of 
guns were merely the consequence of the siege warfare 
which began in October, 1914. Can no army henceforth 
take the field without dragging such mastodons with it? 
It is true that there can be no military art without a 
minimum of conventions which must be accepted by 
both sides. But from the day when war ceases to be 
a game between professionals, that is to say, when it 
becomes national, conventions are no longer respected 
and military art ceases to exist. In Spain Napoleon lost 
the advantages which his genius for manceuvre normally 
conferred upon him, for except on rare occasions the 
enemy gave him no opportunity to make use of that 
genius. Guerrilla warfare resembles in many ways our 
four years in the trenches. In the same way the Boer 
war lost its conventional appearance. In fact, when it 
is a question of defending one’s native soil, foot by foot, 
rules are dispensed with. Formerly any unit whose flank 
was turned, or was threatened with being turned, 
hastened to fall back. But we saw our troops occupy 
salients taken in rear by converging hostile fire for 
months on end, and saw them hang on to bits of ground 
which were commanded on all sides by the enemy. A 
powerful offensive was required to drive the Germans 
from the Chemin des Dames when they were clinging 
to it, although in former times they would not have 
dreamt of remaining there or, if they had, would have 
drawn upon themselves the contempt of strategists. 
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national character. 

Thus two questions arise. Is military art, as trans- 
mitted to us by a succession of great captains, an old- 
fashioned vestige of the past, unsuited to national wars? 
Or have our leaders been unable to fit the national war 
to military art? It seems to me that the two questions 
are strictly fair. From all evidence modern war has 
not found a form which suits it and which will make it 
less murderous and shorter. If one considers the matter 
from the point of view of the strategist, for whom war 
is a sort of game, the continuous front proves itself to 
be an absurdity. It is justifiable only from the defensive 
point of view, when a nation is struggling for its very 
existence. And yet it is childish to set troops in line 
shoulder to shoulder along a front of hundreds of kilo- 
metres under the pretence of preventing the enemy from 
passing, when by force of circumstances large sectors 
remain useless for tactical purposes. It is absurd to 
fight continuously, day and night, even when one is not 
seeking a decision. We have reached the opening phases 
of a new military art, a fresh beginning. The Great War 
will appear to people in the future as an unshaped model, 
a first rough proof, as it were, of the industrialized war 
which the progress of science and industry has imposed 
upon the nations. What is required is that a great 
captain, worthy of the name, should lay the foundations 
of the industrial military art of modern times. In every 
branch of activity one can observe more or less rapid 
transformations. But military art, the most rudimentary 
of all, has evolved very slowly. 

Louis Madelin, in a rash metaphor, has compared the 
battle of the Marne to a classical tragedy, because of 
the evenly-poised aspect of its form, the harmonious 
agreement between its various phases, and the sense of 
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proportion which links the beginning to the dénoue- 
ment. 

It was indeed a neo-classical tragedy, the last master- 
piece inspired by the great masters, the final flash of 
French military culture lighting up the approaching 
barbarism. Between the battle of the Marne and the 
final campaign there took place a whole world of things 
which exist no longer. This final campaign is the first 
production, still very imperfect, of the industrial military 
art which is about to appear. It may be described as 
the “ Song of Roland ” of the modern era, projected into 
the domain of action. 


From the day when the battle became set on French 
soil, one could not discern that the High Command had 
any plan. For one can scarcely call a plan that haunting 
idea of the break-through, the nightmare of the besieged, 
the dream of a prisoner who has only a confused notion 
of what he will do when once he is outside the walls of 
his prison. And when, later on, with improved means at 
our disposal and our illusion about the break-through 
somewhat modified, we gave such and such a hostile line 
of communication as the objective of our frontal attacks 
— was there really any question of a plan involved? 
Actually, we went fiercely on with the frontal battle in 
the hope that the enemy, weakened by his losses, would 
end by yielding through sheer discouragement. Butchery 
pure and simple took the place of the idea of manceuvre. 
We counted on wearing the enemy down. It was the de- 
cisive argument of which so much was made in our 
propaganda. 

Maurice Barrés, under the obvious inspiration of 
Headquarters and in order to encourage public opinion to 
be patient, wrote these significant words in his Chronique 
de Guerre, after December, 1914: “.. . people seem 
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to expect a battle in Napoleon’s manner. Point out the 
inanity of this sort of hope wherever you go... . 
Do not count on a Marengo or an Austerlitz. Count, 
rather, upon useful advances, upon forward bounds which 
gain such and such a position for us, which improve 
our lines of defence and make the enemy’s lines unten- 
able; and then, count on the wastage in Germany — 
the wastage of her war material as well as that of her 
armies.” 

The wastage in Germany! So it was that upon which 
we were depending! It was at this moment that the 
formula was evolved: “Time works for us.” The 
superiority in resources of all kinds of the nations of the 
Entente was so evident that final success seemed evident, 
too. And the statistics of losses compiled by Depart- 
ment No. 2 showed that an effort was being made, even 
at the cost of a few mistakes, to give a solid foundation 
for this belief. The attrition of the enemy — that was 
the sole issue which the Staff perceived in this inter- 
minable war. 

Patriotism had indeed to be a sublime sentiment, 
capable of transporting man beyond his nature, if France 
was to be able to obtain comfort and trust from a chain 
of reasoning which one may at least describe as being 
equivocal. It seemed quite natural for everyone to think 
that in working for the attrition of the enemy we would 
not suffer wastage ourselves. How admirably fatuous 
are the peoples! 

But here is a conception which is destructive of mili- 
tary art and which, in fact, totally denies its existence. 
The strategist opposes manceuvre to brute force and 
expects a decision from it: mens agitat molem. Napo- 
leon, by the resources of his art, managed to equal the 
actual power of the Russian masses by catching it at 
fault at its weak point: similarly Miltiades, with his 
handful of Greeks, thanks to his clever dispositions, de- 
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feated the huge Persian army. But when, on the con- 
trary, a leader counts on the factor of time, on the 
superiority of material resources, on famine, on a short- 
age of men and munitions, to bring his adversary to his 
knees, it is equivalent to an abdication.* 

Thus a continuous belt of trenches bristling with ma- 
chine guns and artillery was enough to annihilate the art 
of the strategist. The engineer, the chemist, and the 
manufacturer are the new masters of war. Has the 
stratégist, the competitor with Condé and Frederick and 
Napoleon, any further reason for existence? 

Would you like further proof? When I said that the 
Staff formed no plan in the course of those four years, 
I was forgetting the grandiose but unfortunate attempt 
made by General Nivelle. In him we may note a re- 
vival of spirit. Military intelligence tried once more to 
dominate the situation and to raise itself above the 
material obstacles so as to get back to the idea of ma- 
nœuvring. The plan for 16th April was to pull the armies 
_back out of the ignominious mud of the continuous front 
and to attempt the decisive battle once more. War was 
once again to recover its splendid value as a game. The 
plan was a cruel failure through Nivelle’s inability to 
cross the fortified zone. Why did this first operation, 
indispensable before the situation could be exploited, 
fail? In addition to the faulty preparation which can 
be traced to the High Command, there was another 
(and principal) reason for which it had to suffer the 
consequences. It was simply this: Ludendorff had dis- 
organized the long-prepared offensive by withdrawing 
forty kilometres on the Somme front. He left us facing 
a vast expanse of empty chaos, on which the lever of 
our attack could get no purchase, and also facing the 
narrow front of the Chemin des Dames, which was so 

* Proudhon, in Guerre et Paix, was the first to argue that mass 
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formidably defended that with the means at our disposal 
we were unable to carry it. Therefore in modern war 
a withdrawal of a few kilometres is enough to ruin a 
plan of the first magnitude. The battle in open country 
was never possible except with the consent of both 
adversaries. On every occasion when the enemy does 
not choose to run the risk of a decision and therefore 
digs himself in, the war of movement will only be in 
operation for a very short time. 


Whether one likes it or not, modern war seems to be 
controlled by certain fatalities, all of which combine 
to give the defensive an immense advantage. Conse- 
quently the part played by military genius is reduced to 
nothing, since it consists in forestalling the enemy, in 
surprising him and outmanceuvring him—that is to 
say, in imposing one’s will upon him. Well, nowadays 
one does not so easily impose one’s will upon an enemy 
who has dug himself in and who is provided with up-to- 
date equipment. 

That is why I was afraid when I saw that the Army 
Commission had imprudently adopted the doctrine of 
the General Staff on the question of the military service 
law and carried it through Parliament in triumph. The 
conception of a covering army “ which we would place 
on the Rhine as a preventive measure from the first 
moment of danger, in order that it should take the war 
into the enemy’s country and disorganize his prepara- 
tions ?” — it is thus that it is expressed in the report of 
the Commission — strikes me as belonging to the domain 
of romance. But please note that I do not deny the 
necessity of a covering army. It is only the use of it 
which is here envisaged which seems to me both danger- 
ous and not in accord with reality. 

First of all, it is very probable that when Germany 
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considers that the time for war has come again, we, in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty, will have evacu- 
ated the left bank of the Rhine — which ought on prin- 
ciple to be a neutral zone. Our troops will be back on 
our own frontier. Suppose there came a period of diplo- 
matic tension, sharp enough to make war a probability, 
and suppose that Germany violated the disarmament 
clauses, would our High Command take the initiative, 
without waiting upon events, and send our covering force 
forward to the Rhine, which is our vulnerable flank? 
Certainly not. For by so doing we would be playing the 
part of the aggressor, we would risk the break-down of 
our treaty with our allies, and we would incur the blame 
of the League of Nations. No democratic government 
would be a party to so rash an act, which would be 
comparable to that of Germany in 1914 and which the 
latter has more cause to regret than to congratulate 
herself upon. And then? We would wait for Germany 
to take the initiative thus, to cross the Rhine and estab- 
lish herself in Rhineland. This she would do before 
war was declared. And that would be the act which 
would constitute the casus belli. It seems to me that 
it would be difficult to avoid this eventuality. However 
quickly the High Command acted, it would not arrive 
on the spot in time to prevent Germany establishing her- 
self there. But are we therefore to expect the enemy 
to pounce upon us at once as he did in 1914? No: 
Germany’s first care would be to construct a formidable 
line of entrenchments, capable of stopping us and en- 
abling her to complete her mobilization. Trench warfare 
would begin at once—and we know already that to 
all intents and purposes that means stagnation.* 


* The present occupation of the Ruhr is an episode in the Repara- 
tions problem and ought not to put us under any illusion. Unless 
she loses all her common sense, Germany will not stage her war of 
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In any case it is clear that our armies, by force of 
circumstances and through fear of being turned, would 
be obliged to adopt at once the formation of a con- 
tinuous front: the German fortifications would be ex- 
tended daily, until they reached the Dutch frontier on 
the North and the Swiss frontier on the South, and our 
covering army would have to follow suit. It is possible 
that the Rhine factories would be within range of our 
guns; but would not Germany, in spite of our efforts, 
have fitted up her real munition-making bases further 
east? 

There remains to us the possibility of crossing the 
Rhine at the first possible moment between Strasbourg 
and Neuf-Brisach and beginning operations in Southern 
Germany. But there again a fortified rampart would 
spring up as if by magic; with the patience of a mole, 
Germany would long beforehand have constructed it and 
concealed it, and in this she would have been assisted by 
the configuration of the ground, which lends itself to 
that end. And this is not taking into consideration the 
fact that we could not hope to employ the whole of our 
forces on this side — at least not unless we left uncovered 
the Rhineland front, which is much more important from 
our point of view. 

Hence it seems useless to sacrifice everything to a 
covering army, in the hope (probably illusory) that it 
would march into Germany at the very start and bring 
about in the first few days the defeat of the enemy’s 
army, which we choose to consider weaker than our 
own. You know what consequences a plan which is ex- 
clusively offensive implies in the mind of a General 
Staff. I will remind you of them. It implies, first of all, 


revenge until after the execution of the Versailles treaty, which, by 


causing us to evacuate the right bank of the Rhine, will leave her 
hands free. 
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a belief in a short war. Everything is done for the 
benefit of the covering army and no provision is made for 
anything else; the greater part of the reserve is left 
in inaction, it is ill-prepared and scarcely armed or or- 
ganized. An army intended for the war of movement 
cannot be encumbered with an excess of material. 
Manufactures are therefore considered of secondary im- 
portance, are postponed indefinitely, and never com- 
pleted. Further, the troops are instructed in such a 
way as to create intensively the offensive spirit, which is 
equivalent to that of imprudence. The High Command 
itself, hypnotized by its plan of attack, sacrifices every- 
thing to that necessity, though it is incompatible with 
the safety of the country. We have seen already how 
we rushed straight into a series of rash adventures in 
1014. 

Since it is fairly certain, too, that Germany, in spite 
of her skill in deceiving us, will not possess at the be- 
ginning of the war the superiority of means which alone 
permit the offensive to be taken, she will keep to a 
prudent defensive: * and the strength of the organized 
defensive is a thing which no longer requires demonstra- 
tion. Under these conditions we cannot hope for a 
quick finish. The whole nation, with all its resources, 
will have to be prepared to take part in the struggle, for 
the war of the future will be national, just as the last 
one was. 

It would be better, therefore, to abandon this dream 
of the preventive-offensive and henceforth to set to work 
upon the general organization of the country, of which 
the covering army can only be the nucleus. For it is 
evident that in the future we are not going to see the 
civilian element, which is the live force of the nation, 


* It is true, however, that there is always the hope that her evil 
genius, the military caste, will despise the sensible plan. 
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entirely swamped by the military element, whose special 
preoccupations render it unsuited for conducting an in- 
dustrial war on its own. The project of the Army 
Commission, in creating a covering army which should be 
capable of dealing with the situation by itself for some 
time and which should thus give us an apparent security, 
furnished an excuse for postponing collaboration with the 
civilian element. Once war comes, it will be too late to 
think of organizing it fully: the military set will remain 
the people best qualified for the task of absorbing the 
civilian strength of the nation. That will be the argu- 
ment and that is evidently what will happen. Moreover, 
I should not be surprised if the Staff, in reaction against 
those four sinister years, were unwilling to re-establish 
the idea of a war of movement. Does not the Staff feel, 
in fact, that military art is in peril if one relies upon 
actual experience? That material renders strategy 
futile? That it is difficult to escape from the defensive 
once it has been started? But, you will say, how can 
one deny the experience of the war? Precisely because 
the final campaign took place just in time to persuade 
the Staff, by means of an ambiguity, that the principles 
of the offensive which it proclaimed in 1914, still held 
good. Above the signature of authorized military per- 
sons we have many times read the equivalent of this 
thought: that the adventure of 16th April, far from being 
an absurd gamble, was the only one to correspond to a 
true idea. And then came Foch’s campaign, which 
seemed to these people to furnish a proof of their con- 
tention. They compared the advance of our armies in 
1914 with that of Foch (in 1918). 

Louis Madelin, who must always be quoted when one 
wishes to know the thoughts of the Staff, in a chapter 
devoted to the beginning of the war, wrote a passage 
which makes one reflect: ‘“ The doctrine of the offensive, 
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approved by our staff as the only one conformable to 
the genius of our race, inspired all our plans. 74 would 
be by attacking that the enemy’s attack would be frus- 
trated. Even after the sad experience which was to 
follow, the doctrine, if not its execution in this case, is 
defensible: Foch professed no other, either before or 
after.” 

It is a very serious matter that a trusting public, little 
versed in army affairs, should read such an opinion with- 
out hearing the other side of the argument. It is at the 
price of ambiguity that the final campaign is successfully 
compared with the adventure of the Bergsonian Staff 
in 1914. The study of the former campaign will permit 
us to prove this. 
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WITH THE SHADE OF NAPOLEON 


I was suddenly asked by my publisher, whom 
I was keeping in touch with my work. 

The fact was that my dear and intimate counsellor, 
whose patriotic optimism was no doubt ruffled, kept more 
or less invisible. At rare intervals I caught sight of him 
perched on the corner of the mantelpiece in earnest and 
secret consultation with the Victory of Samothrace in 
antique plaster who spread her wings there. He was 
very attentive to the discourse of this brainless young 
person, who was a worthy symbol of the fortune of battle. 
But as soon as I approached he slipped out of sight. 

I took no notice of this prolonged fit of sulking, but 
one morning I found the explanation of his strange con- 
duct. My familiar demon, who was connected with the 
mysterious World Beyond, had become acquainted with 
the shade of Napoleon. The demon had persuaded the 
shade to come to me, expecting, no doubt, that its coun- 
sels would lead me back into the way of wisdom. What 
neither M. Richet, nor Doctor Galey, nor even Madame 
Bisson was ever able to obtain—I mean the integral 
materialization of a spirit—I saw happen before my 
own eyes, without the aid of a black curtain or a medium. 
Napoleon appeared before me, with his face —like an 
antique medal — uncovered. An abundant emission of 
ectoplasm gave him a human body of a respectable cor- 
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pulence, clothed in a grey greatcoat of a good cut. As 
for his little hat, which he had not failed to put on, 
I noticed that it was made out of a few leaves torn from 
the Revue de Métapsychique. 

“Sire,” I said with unaffected respect, “ to what may 
I attribute the honour of your presence here? ” 

The Emperor laughed discreetly, and then, in a level 

voice in which there was the faintest trace of a Corsican 
accent, he began to speak, without requiring to be pressed 
to do so — which for a spirit is very extraordinary. 
The Emperor: “Sir, in the World Beyond, Berthier, 
who is my faithful companion, is very anxious about you. 
He, a model staff-officer, is annoyed at seeing you so 
disregardful of the prestige of his class. It takes him 
back to the bad old days when the detestable Jomini — 
whom for my part I used to swear by — used to try to 
teach him a lesson. Berthier, you must know, could never 
abide this one-time bank clerk who became a critic of 
war. The latter played abominable tricks upon Berthier, 
such as barring him from promotion and sending him 
back to his regiment. I myself am free from military 
prejudices and his anger amuses me very much. But I 
feel very differently about England and her attitude 
towards your country, which was also mine.” 

The Emperor choked at these words and then went 
on, speaking with emphasis. 

“ Ah! I recognize the British way of acting well 
enough in recent events. She has not changed her 
methods, you see, as a friendly nation. Lloyd George is 
Hudson Lowe. Hudson Lowe’s task was to persuade 
the world that I was in good health, that I was having 
an enchanting time living in a magnificent palace, and 
that I cunningly feigned the disease from which I eventu- 
ally died. In the same way Lloyd George, with the 
agility of a clown, has done nothing else for four years 
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but insinuate to the other nations that France suffered 
less than she says she did, that she is exaggerating her 
wrongs, and that Germany is far more unfortunate. 
Ah! the infernal comedian! ” 

Myself: “Calm yourself, Sire, and drive away these 
unpleasant memories. Let me question you, rather, on 
the military problem in which, for you, there are no 
secrets. What do you think of the continuous front? ” 
The Emperor: “ An admirable thing and the finest in- 
vention of which a military man could dream.” 
Myself: “ Indeed? ” 

The Emperor: “Yes, by Heaven! In your book you 
represent us, it seems, as gamblers. That is true, but 
there is a distinction. Just as Louis XIV hated losing at 
play and consequently had no scruples about cheating, 
so we conquerors of the Great Age liked to abandon our- 
selves to our warlike passion under the assurance that 
we were not risking defeat. Thanks to the continuous 
front, war has at last become a relaxation. Only its 
pleasures and not its annoyances remain. Think what 
long and painful preparations were required in my time 
before a battle could be staged. I had all the bother of 
choosing the ground and attracting my adversary to it; 
I had to arrange my troops in suitable dispositions; I 
had to foresee and organize the supply services. All 
these things could not be done without calculations. 
Nowadays, on the other hand, the battlefield is chosen 
once and for all, and the troops remain on it permanently. 
The marvel of the continuous front is that the barracks 
are transported to the ground where the contest takes 
place and that garrison life becomes the same thing as 
service in the field — is that not so? No more assemblies, 
no more dispersion, no more approach marches, but sim- 
ply a well-regulated sequence of regiments going up into 
the line. The soldier feeds and sleeps with his arms 
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beside him; he is ready to fight at any moment. The 
front is like a whist table which is kept permanently 
ready — as one notices that it is in well-appointed 
houses: it is always prepared for a game. There is no 
longer any question of solving tactical problems in a 
short space of time with the fear of being forestalled by 
the enemy. Not at all: one has all the leisure one wishes 
for. For example, the plan for the spring offensive of 
April, 1917, was conceived in December, 1916; and that 
was the customary procedure. When the chief feels so 
disposed, he stages an attack at his own discretion; and 
the same thing applies, moreover, in every rank, from 
the battalion commander to the Commander-in-Chief.” 
Myself: ‘Sire, you are joking, and that is wrong of 
you.” 

The Emperor: “ No, no, do not think that, Sir. I often 
regret that I did not know your epoch. Remember that 
I was beaten only through lack of men. In my time 
it was not realized that it was possible to mobilize a whole 
country. Only the youngest generation fought. We had 
to husband our resources. I, who have been represented 
as a frightful consumer of human lives and to whom 
has been attributed the phrase: ‘‘I have an income of a 
hundred thousand men ” — I am a kind of beggar be- 
side your gaudy generals whose revenue is numbered in 
millions. If, like them, I had had an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of troops, I too would have discovered the continu- 
ous front. For do not for a moment believe that it was 
the effect of chance. In war all is foreseen — that is 
a dogma from which one cannot escape. Sweeping the 
enemy’s armies before me, I should have marched across 
Europe in complete security, with no risk of fresh armies 
constantly forming behind me even in the countries 
which I had conquered. And, doubtless, I should only 
have stopped when I had reached the end of the world 
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and my army, stretched along the Great Wall of China, 
watched over the safety of my vast Empire. Then at 
last my soldiers would have had a rest under cover of im- 
pregnable entrenchments. Military towns, built at some 
distance apart, would have supplied every pleasure for 
the gratification of those on leave. And during all this 
time my Empire would have been spending happy days. 
Industry, commerce, the fine arts, science, love, would 
have been feverishly active to furnish this mass of men 
with everything necessary for its needs. Thanks to a 
military régime reinforcing authority, government would 
have been a mere game. 

‘“ Ah! there is nothing like war to make the nations 
happy. And do not say, Sir, that all this happiness 
would have been obtained through the sacrifice of the 
army. Is it nothing to give men in the prime of life an 
object in existence, a serious reason for living and even 
for dying, the daily possibility of covering themselves 
with glory, the chance of winning promotion, medals, 
decorations, congratulations, double pay, and gratuities? 
And what a check to the evil instincts in human nature! 
As long as war lasts the towns are free from assassins 
and thieves. You have known such a régime for four 
years and now that you have had the experience, every- 
thing indicates that profit can be derived from it. The 
next conflict, if I can believe my own expectations, will 
last six years at least.” 

Myself: “Sire, such comments make me feel indignant. 
This period, which you depict as though it were the 
Garden of Eden, was a time of torture and grief, a 
frightful nightmare of which the world is still afraid and 
which it does not want to see revived.” 

The Emperor: “Sir, you are a mere child. Allow me 
to tell you so in all friendliness.” 

And the Emperor, with a familiar gesture, pinched 
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my ear, which, as I admit to my shame, filled me with 
pride. 

“Do you not see,” he went on, “ that the world is burn- 
ing to start the war again? Look at the nations — 
drunk with hatred and warlike ardour. Everywhere the 
one thought is mischief, the annihilation of a neighbour, 
pillage, rapine. Soon only the legendary and glorious 
aspect of this four years’ struggle will remain. The little 
clerk, back at his desk, will think with regret of the 
intoxicating hours when he came on leave to Paris, with 
his pockets full of his accumulated pay, and was féted, 
pampered, loved by the women, and treated everywhere 
as a conqueror. His moments of agony will fade from 
his mind and only his sublime moments will survive. 
Then again, a large proportion of the men who were 
mobilized will soon reach the age when, free from mili- 
tary obligations, they get to the status of supplying the 
armies. To these is opened up the perspective of fine 
profits and fruitful bargains. There is nothing like that 
to make a bourgeois bellicose, however pacific he may be 
in the ordinary way. Would you like to know the idea 
that I have behind all this? The continuous front is 
one of the schemes of Providence. Providence, always 
farseeing, has by this means been able to regulate and 
make methodical that renovation of our planet which is 
one of its chief objects. In urging us towards repopula- 
tion by the full strength of the instincts which it has 
given us, it also sees to the destruction of the excess of 
men which might be produced. The continuous front 
is its finest invention.” 

Myself: “ Fortunately, Sire, humanity, which is each 
day becoming more enlightened, will break the iron law 
of nature, against which both reason and heart protest.” 
The Emperor: “Yes, that’s the worst of it. The 
ravages of sentimentality are formidable. The world 
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threatens to fall into philanthropic ways — and that is 
the worst of scourges. For a soldier, especially, it is the 
most dangerous of defects.” 

Stupefied and shaking with indignation, I stared at the 
imperial shade with an angry expression on my face. 
He went on quietly: 

“Ves. I persist in my idea. Do you realize, Sir, 
that sentimentality lost the French the benefits of the 
Great War? Do you remember what Marshal Foch’s 
attitude was at the beginning of November, 1918, when 
the Germans sent a deputation to treat for an armistice? 
Foch was on the point of launching a big attack in Lor- 
raine and the German line of retreat would have been 
cut. That meant disaster for them and a tremendous 
victory for us. Germany would have been crushed and 
could not have denied her defeat. But alas! three days 
before the date fixed for the Lorraine offensive the illus- 
trious Marshal, on humanitarian grounds, bargained 
away that triumph for a scrap of paper. I do not know 
exactly what I would have done in his place, but I can 
assure you that the enemy deputation would not have 
arrived three days too soon. It would have lost its way 
in our lines; an ignorant and stupid subaltern would have 
arrested its members and imprisoned them, nobody knew 
where, without reporting the fact; some unfortunate in- 
cident would have caused the battle to be renewed just 
at the point where the deputation was to enter our zone. 
Or again, I would have pretended to have been affronted 
and I would have abruptly broken off negotiations after 
having carried them on up to the last moment. That 
would have brought about the triumph of right over 
treacherous might. There is no military genius without 
a touch of perfidy — ask Cesar! ” 

Myself: “So you consider our military leaders too 
trusting and too sentimental? ” 
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The Emperor: “ Above all, I consider them as being 
without imagination. The continuous front made them 
into mere officials. That is why they displayed incon- 
testable qualities for organization, to which, by the way, 
you have not done justice. The Staff was no more than 
a school of administration and accounting, but it was 
the best in the world. And after all, did these leaders 
need any other qualities? The age of the machine has 
made war into an industry. It is no longer a question of 
winning by ruse, artifice, or genius, but of killing as 
many men as possible. To the new industrial rule: 
‘Produce!’ Nature opposes the command: ‘ Destroy! ? 
The universal law of harmony demands this. Further, 
I consider you unjust and ungrateful in not recognizing 
that the military caste fulfilled the rôle which the 
benevolent genius of mankind assigned to it. Now I am 
quite prepared to admit that it must obtain a clearer 
conception of its true function. There are in it men who 
persist in wanting war to become an art again, whereas 
it is now nothing else but a science applied to industry. 
Its art ended with me — and that somewhat flatters my 
amour-propre. And if you want to know my feeling on 
the matter, it is this: I consider it deplorable that the 
State should arrogate to itself alone the right to under- 
take and practise the industry of war. The incom- 
petence of the industrial State is common knowledge, is 
it not? In my opinion it would be much more ad- 
vantageous, as regards the military domain, to employ 
private enterprise. You will come to that, believe me. 
I can quite well see a government contracting with a big 
firm to set a war going and to finish it off, with a whole 
table of fines for each day in which it is behindhand in 
delivering a peace. And that will mean the end of in- 
competence and irresponsibility, the end of the con- 
tinuous front, and the return to small armies, for the 
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firm will try by every means to economize in the work, 
which, as you know, is enormously expensive as time 
goes on. It will mean, in the end, a return to the short 
war, which you seem to desire so much, you’re so senti- 
mental. But...” 

At these words I sprang up, full of rage, suddenly 
realizing that I was the victim of a metapsychic fraud 
and a mystifying phantom. The false Napoleon van- 
ished in the twinkling of an eye, and I found before me 
only my familiar demon who, it was evident, was mis- 
chievously delighted with my sheepish and humiliated 
expression. 
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FOUR YEARS, OR, 
A GAMBLER’S LIFE 


I 


A REAL SOLDIER: LUDENDORFF 


much pains in the course of this war to show us the 

variety of military genius, has been exceedingly kind 
in shaping the personality of Ludendorff with a generous 
and even a prodigal hand — doubtless in order to make 
him a particular example. 

He, more than any man, should be considered with 
especial attention, if one wishes to measure the gap which 
exists between legend and reality. In him Providence 
offers us the most perfect expression of the military 
type, of the Prussian militarist, the most complete in 
the world — or briefly, and in Ludendorff’s own phrase, 
of “ the real soldier.” 

The fact that Providence created Ludendorff at the 
time of the Great War is evidence of its desire to prove 
that the “real soldier ” will show himself as more and 
more unsuited to understand and to conduct a national 
war. In spite of indications to the contrary, I believe in 
the progress of the human mind: I believe that it is 
never nearer good than at the moment when there exists 
an excess of evil. This war, which marked the zenith of 
barbarism, was not let loose in vain. It was necessary 
for humanity to see and to concentrate its mind upon 
some unique example in order to obtain a better idea 
of the dreadful absurdity which emanated from it. 
Throughout these pages you can see this absurdity 
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flourishing vigorously and continuously. The national 
war is something beyond the control of military art; it 
is essentially interminable and indecisive; instead of 
bringing profit to the winner, it begets ruin for us all. 
And for these reasons it ought to turn men’s minds away 
from the glory of war. Like the stupid Catoblepas of 
whom Flaubert speaks, war will destroy itself. Because 
the game of war, when managed cleverly, has been made 
profitable, and has produced energy and adventure, it 
was enabled to seduce the imagination of peoples and 
of individuals. But it is at this point that the realm of 
fiction ends and that of brutal reality begins. War is 
no longer a sort of game. It is a question now of the life 
and death of whole nations. Are we to believe that a 
ballet-master can control a cyclone? 

Ludendorff was the last ballet-master to whom was 
granted the illusion of thinking that he controlled a cy- 
clone, the last “real soldier” armed with full powers 
to conduct, according to the rules of the game, a formida- 
ble national war in which ten nations were engaged. 
He was blown about like a bit of straw. The war car- 
ried him whither it chose and it was only in appearance 
that he conducted it. In spite of his knowledge and his 
energy, he was constantly being disarmed by the Un- 
known which he had to face. His twenty years of appli- 
cation to an art of which he possessed all the secrets, 
his very qualities as a “ real soldier,” all contributed to 
make his task impossible. The national war refused to 
enter the military mould which he forged for it so 
tyrannically: it proved itself definitely “ civilian.” It 
was an affair of peoples and no longer an exercise for 
the warrior. Twice in his life Napoleon I, the prince of 
Captains, the last and the greatest of them all, found 
himself in similar circumstances. Picture him, gloomy 
and savage, wrapped in his greatcoat, as he fled on horse- 
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back through a snowstorm across the immensity of the 
frozen steppes: there you have a likeness of the present- 
day soldier confronted with the national war. 

I can remember certain times at General Headquarters 
when the officers of Bureau No. 3, tired of visits from 
Members of Parliament and irritated by the trouble- 
some demands of the Civil Power which were in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the military authorities on some 
point or other, would put themselves mentally in the 
enemy’s position in this matter. Thinking of the prestige 
of German G.H.Q., before which everyone had to give 
way, they would say: “Ah, if we were like Germany, 
if we really had elbow-room, things would be very dif- 
ferent.” Or, again: “ How can we hope to defeat an 
enemy who is in possession of that incomparable ad- 
vantage — undisputed authority and unity of control? ” 
I can recall an amusing scene: /’Œuvre, then just 
started, having published an article by General Vervaux 
in which G.H.Q. was sharply criticized, someone indig- 
nantly exclaimed: “ I should like to see how such delight- 
ful fellows would be treated in Bosch-land: they’d learn 
there how a war should be run.” 

Yet, by a strange contradiction, Ludendorff, in his 
Memoirs, is continually grumbling at the irritation which 
the civil authorities caused him. He was not free to 
order measures which were indispensable for the safety 
of the country. The Chancellor was a pacifist: the 
Government lacked energy and was unwilling to force 
the people to make the necessary sacrifices. Sometimes 
he insinuates that the politicians were betraying the 
nation. In fact the final victory of the Entente seemed 
to him to have been brought about, primarily, by the 
absolute authority wielded by the military command and 
by the suppression of public powers on the Allies’ side 
as much as by the unity of views and of thought which 
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held good amongst them. This is a reflection which is 
very strange to those who were on our side of the 
barrier. For it thus appears that at the very moment 
when French G.H.Q. was envious of its rival’s powers, 
that rival was equally envious of ours. 

Is not this a proof that no matter what powers are 
given to a military organization, it never thinks that 
they are great enough? 

It could not be otherwise. The “ real soldier” is the 
opposite of a realist; he tends to twist the facts to suit 
his ideal conception. This latter, whether by gentle 
means or by force, must be made to triumph. It is 
essentially his mission to impose his will on his adver- 
sary. For him winning a victory means substituting an 
order of things as imagined by him for what already 
exists. And for this he knows no means more efficacious 
than the will-to-conquer: he is not far from think- 
ing that this will can dominate everyone and every- 
thing. 

When one is imbued with this idea it becomes hard 
to establish a clear line of demarcation between what is 
possible and impossible, between what is real and what 
is unreal. It is very difficult to appreciate the part 
which chance plays side by side with will-power. You 
may be quite sure that the adage which says: “ Nothing 
is impossible to a Frenchman ” is used by all the mili- 
tarists in the world and may be applied to any country. 

As the argumentative spirit is declared to be harmful 
in the army, the orders given by a commander cannot 
be questioned by his subordinates; similarly, a superior 
naturally thinks that what he has ordered is capable of 
execution because no one can venture to discuss it with 
him. To realize the maximum of will-power, the spirit 
of decision must become automatic. A thing is con- 
ceived, it is ordered, it is done. But between these three 
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Stages fate commands, chance sets to work, and indi- 
vidual liberty intervenes. The militarist knows of only 
one method of counteracting these risks: an increase of 
authority — which will have the result of subjecting 
success to his will-power, as an effect is subjected to 
its cause. 

To this must be added the fact that a “ real soldier,” 
under penalty of losing the faith which is indispensable 
to victory, is certain that any decision he makes is a 
good one. It is customary in the army to assert that a 
bad decision vigorously applied is worth more than a 
good one applied without confidence. Thus vanity con- 
tributes in creating a confident spirit; and for a “ real 
soldier” to be infatuated with his own talents is far 
from being a defect; it constitutes a valuable quality. 
A modest soldier, that is to say, a man who is some- 
times doubtful of himself, is not a “real soldier” at 
all; he is irrevocably a devotee of defeat. 

Examples of the modest soldier are not uncommon 
in France, where a sense of proportion and good taste 
and fear of ridicule can successfully combat an excess 
of pride. But there are no such examples to be found 
in Germany. The cult of will-power and energy re- 
appears in monstrous form in those Staff officers who, 
under the pretence of making military decisions, issued 
their orders for vandalism and assassination with im- 
perturbable calm. 


Now it was just this essentially warlike mentality 
which was their weak point. To see only the military 
aspect of the complex phenomenon of modern war was 
to disregard the infinite facets of reality. Ludendorff 
had only one phrase on his lips: “ Military necessity.” 
Did the question of the violation of Belgium arise? 
Without a moment’s hesitation he answered it in the 
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affirmative, since the plan for the offensive which he 
considered to be the best depended upon it. As to con- 
sidering whether the inconveniences which would result 
would be greater in the end than the advantages, he 
was incapable of that. He solved the same dilemma in 
the same way when the question of submarine war arose. 
The attitude of Bethmann-Hollweg or of the Kaiser, who 
were weighing the grave consequences of such a policy, 
seemed to him inexplicable. Such reasoning as theirs 
never entered his mind, because he regarded the matter 
solely from the military point of view. Besides, there 
existed a principle which a militarist could not violate, 
namely: “He who does not attack is inevitably de- 
feated.” Therefore, since it was possible to attack with 
submarines, one should do so. Thus it was that he was 
constantly coming up against the Chancellor, the Minis- 
ters, and even the Kaiser himself, whose civilian men- 
tality shocked him sometimes. And thus it was that at 
the time of Brest-Litovsk he was indignant with the 
Government because, for diplomatic reasons and in view 
of future commercial relations, it wished to treat with 
the Bolshevik government: the same thing happened 
with regard to Roumania. 

If he was so exacting towards the enemy, it was, so 
he said, because he needed such and such a line to 
guarantee Germany against future aggression. So long 
as he obtained some military advantage, it mattered 
little to him that it was impolitic to act in such a way 
that his enemies would be able to exploit the discontent 
of the defeated people in the future. This point of view 
dominated every other, always and everywhere. He 
even sacrificed the interests of the dynasty to it, in spite 
of his fidelity and his absolute devotion to the sovereigns 
of the Empire. He protested vigorously when the Crown 
Princes of Germany and Bavaria, feeling that the end 
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was near, were apparently prepared to accept what he 
called ‘ a lame peace.” 

It is curious to note, moreover, that these princes had 
a true idea of the situation, although neither of them 
was gifted with much intelligence; but the fact that they 
did not look at the matter solely from the military stand- 
point widened their views. 

In Ludendorff’s case such blindness was the direct 
result of his military temperament, for his mind was 
quick enough. A “real soldier” has a gambler’s soul. 
He lives in the atmosphere of the miraculous: for is 
there not something miraculous in a throw of the dice 
which brings you a fortune when you were within a 
hand’s breadth of ruin? Now there exists a certain 
analogy between dice-throwing and military action, on 
account of the characteristics of quickness and risk which 
are common to both of them. But there is one thing, 
however, which distinguishes the gambler from the 
soldier: what the former attributes to chance, the latter 
attributes to his own will-power — or at any rate when 
the result is fortunate, though he does not hesitate to 
curse his luck when things turn out wrong for him. 
When the fate of a war depended on a battle fought be- 
tween two small armies, it was permissible to hope for 
a change of luck up to the last moment. But nowadays 
victory depends too much on economic, material, and 
moral conditions for a fortunate military operation to 
be able to alter the whole situation. A little common 
sense would have shown Ludendorff and his General 
Staff that the Entente, with resources greatly superior to 
those of Germany, would inevitably win in the end if 
the war were to be prolonged. Our own soldiers, thank 
God! were not “real soldiers,” since they always de- 
pended upon this disproportion of strength. It was this 
idea which gave them confidence, even amidst reverses. 
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They were right; and it will always happen in a national 
war that the people which wins in the end will be that 
which has won the fewest ‘“ military ” victories. 


It seems that Fate, in presenting Ludendorff with a 
modern war in circumstances favourable to his ideal, 
did everything possible to assist his gambler’s tempera- 
. ment. One might say that he lived for two years under 
the illusion that military talent could largely compensate 
for the disadvantage of intrinsic inferiority in which 
Germany was placed as regards the Coalition. 

Look at him in the opening days of the war. He 
held a staff appointment in the army which had been 
detailed to force the passage of Liege. The forts resisted 
and their resistance caused a certain disorganization in 
the attack. Ludendorff took charge. He made the 
troops advance in the intervals between the forts. The 
action became confused and the resistance to the attack 
was scattered. At a certain moment Ludendorff thought 
he saw a white flag hoisted over the citadel. He went 
alone in a motor car right up to the gates of the fortress 
and realized that it was held by a strong garrison. Such 
recklessness might have cost him his life. But by extraor- 
dinary luck no one fired and the garrison surrendered 
to this officer of high rank whom it took to be the bearer 
of a flag of truce, authorized to offer quarter. After that 
Ludendorff was prepared for any audacity: but immedi- 
ately afterwards he was sent to the Eastern front with 
Hindenburg and so the illusion continued. 

When one reads in Ludendorff’s own Memoirs the 
account of the brilliant operations which he planned 
and directed on the Russian front during the first two 
years of the war, one asks oneself with astonishment 
whether this was really trench-warfare on a continuous 
front. Nothing in his vocabulary reveals the fact that 
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we are hundreds of miles from the Napoleonic war. 
Ludendorff talks calmly of the right wing and the left, 
and of outflanking manœuvres, as though he were free 
to move and as though the immense battle line did not 
extend, continuously and without any wings at all, across 
vast countries. He thus still retains the illusion that 
military art has not changed and that his “ War Game ” 
education is still in accord with reality. And had he 
not in front of him, as a fact, adversaries who cherished 
the same illusions? 

We shall see later on that the Russian generals, al- 
though they were obliged to form a continuous front 
almost at once, did not choose to admit that new methods 
were imposed by this formation or that the conflict had 
assumed the character of a national war. They held to 
the convention of the game of war and made use of an 
honest but puerile strategy for or against every contin- 
gency, although the enormous masses of troops which 
they pushed in front of them ought to have been enough 
to demonstrate the futility of their methods. But, in 
revenge, we see that Ludendorff took no notice of the 
famous rules of the game to which the Russians so 
kindly submitted. So much so, indeed, that when we 
look closer into it we ask ourselves whether the genius 
which Ludendorff appeared to display in his campaigns 
in Russia was not a colossal bluff. In those admirable 
battles of which he gives us so pompous a description, 
there was something as artificial, as conventional, and as 
tricky as there is in peace-time manceuvres. And what 
a wonderful pride is here shown! Speaking of his own 
operations, Ludendorff frequently says: “ This is one of 
the finest campaigns in history.” All this — doubtless 
because I am not a soldier by profession — seems to 
me suspect. And though my competence to do so may 
be limited, I have not hesitated to examine from the 
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general standpoint of criticism the greatest victory of 
the German national hero: the battle of Tannenberg, 
which was completed by the victory of the Masurian 
Lakes. This examination has convinced me that we are 
here confronted with the greatest piece of trickery ever 
accomplished under heaven. I am going to try to prove 
this to you by common-sense means, which are much 
the most efficacious and the most appropriate for show- 
ing up the part which bluff, inconsequence, and reck- 
lessness can play in collaborating in an operation of 
this magnitude. 
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TANNENBERG, OR, THE TRICK BATTLE 


Two armies had invaded East Prussia: on the east : 

was that of Rennenkampf, consisting of twenty- 
four infantry divisions at full strength preceded by a large 
force of cavalry; on the south was that of Samsonov, 
not so large, but nevertheless stronger than the Eighth 
German Army. The latter was the only force defending 
East Prussia, and in order to meet this twofold enemy it 
ought to have been divided into two. But Samsonov’s 
advance was making the position of the troops who were 
on the defensive on the line of the Masurian Lakes 
facing Rennenkampf very dangerous. They ran the 
risk of being crushed between the two armies. For this 
reason Von Moltke had intended to make a general with- 
drawal westwards on to the line of the Vistula; which 
prudent solution had already been recommended by Von 
Schlieffen in his plan of operations. 

Ludendorff, however, did not hesitate to adopt the 
daring solution. Evidently the position occupied by the 
two Russian armies in East Prussia seemed to his staff 
officer’s mind, familiar as it was with the basis of many 
celebrated campaigns, to call for the employment of a 
manceuvre which several great captains had applied in 
similar circumstances — the classic manceuvre which may 
be enunciated thus: to surprise two separated opponents 
in succession before they can effect a junction, and to 
beat first one and then the other. In this case it was 
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most convenient to fall upon Samsonov, with united 
forces, and then to turn on Rennenkampf before the 
latter could come to the assistance of the former. Such 
was the plan of campaign which was about to be put 
into operation. Things turned out exactly as Ludendorff 
had foreseen, and this is what happened. When Rennen- 
kampf, moving slowly forward across East Prussia from 
east to west, reached the Masurian Lakes, Ludendorff 
withdrew the greater part of the German forces which 
had been opposing his adversary, who, by the way, was - 
not very alert. He joined these forces to that part of 
the Eighth Army which was facing Samsonov, attacked 
him, and defeated him. As, moreover, he had, with a 
flash of genius, sent two of the corps withdrawn from 
the Masurian Lakes round to the rear of Samsonov’s 
army, the latter encountered them when it was in full 
retreat and the disaster became a rout. So much for 
Tannenberg. Ludendorff then regrouped his forces, 
which had been augmented by two fresh corps brought 
over from the western front, and moved against Rennen- 
kampf who, after two days’ fighting, retreated. Such 
was the Masurian victory. 

The result was too fine to be natural. Evidently 
Ludendorff had been playing with marked cards. The 
manœuvre followed the theory too closely. In normal 
circumstances, having regard to the full value which 
the fire-power of modern weapons gives to superior 
numbers, this plan which was audacious to the point 
of being reckless, would have ended in a crushing de- 
feat for Ludendorff. He admits, in fact, that an inter- 
cepted Russian radiogram gave him knowledge of Sam- 
sonov’s plan; and is it not quite possible that he also 
knew what Rennenkampf’s attitude was to be? 

Nowadays one should always ask oneself, in the 
majority of those cases where great leaders gain mar- 
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vellous successes by means of daring strategy, whether 
circumstances were not exceptionally favourable. Is not 
chance the basis of military genius? To be opposed by 
a stupid opponent or by one who has sold himself to the 
enemy is an additional chance, that is all. Stupidity is 
certainly more common, for it follows naturally from 
the vanity or the mutual jealousy of generals. There 
are plenty of them who have been defeated simply be- 
cause they wished to embarrass their colleagues and 
rivals. A mentality which is exclusively military pre- 
disposes them — alas! — to such neglect. And this con- 
firms us in the idea that the French generals whose 
marvellous co-operation contributed towards winning the 
battle of the Marne were not fundamentally “ real 
soldiers.”” Their love for their country, their conception 
of a common danger, that is to say, in short, their per- 
ception of reality, upheld in them a civic virtue which 
doubled their military value. The generals in the time 
of the Revolution, in whom such sentiments were strong, 
gained therefrom an incontestable advantage over their 
opponents, who had no such civic qualities. And so 
true is it that it is usually necessary to allow for the 
dangers into which the amour-propre of a general may 
lead his army, that all those French historians who 
have described the battle of the Marne praise our 
generals for their spirit of co-operation and self-denial, 
as if it was a genuinely astonishing fact for any man 
to go to the help of his brothers-in-arms when they were 
in danger. It can be noted that with the Germans, 
although they were united by the same amour-propre, 
such rivalry sometimes upset their operations. 

If a Roman had won the battles of Tannenberg and 
Masuria he would not have rested until he had offered 
a sacrifice to Nemesis, for fear lest his amazing luck 
might be cruelly expiated. But a man like Ludendorff 
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saw only a pretext to give vent to his pride and to exalt 
his own strategy, without reflecting that there was 
nothing original in it. 

Yet if one examines Ludendorff’s conduct closely, one 
cannot but be frightened! The man who acted thus was 
destined to drag his country down into the fatal abyss. 
That was a prediction that might have been made the 
day after Tannenberg. Though it was to all outward 
appearance well conceived, marvellously calculated, and 
brilliantly carried out, the battle of Tannenberg is re- 
vealed to any thoughtful observer as a model of chimer- 
ical imagination and fancy. I would wager that Von 
Schlieffen, if he had been shown such a plan at the 
Academy of War in Berlin, would not have hesitated to 
inflict a severe reprimand upon its author. 

Let us consider the matter in our capacity of pro- 
fane persons equipped with common sense. The prob- 
lem, as I have already said, was this: given two opponents 
marching apart from each other, to unite all one’s forces 
against one of them and defeat him before the other has 
time to come to his assistance; then to turn on the 
second and crush him too. It would appear that the 
case as presented to Ludendorff as soon as he arrived 
in East Prussia was precisely that. He himself says, 
with an assumed modesty: “It ought instinctively to 
have occurred to the mind of every staff officer to profit 
by the separation of the two hostile armies.” 

In such a situation one thing is implicitly assumed, 
namely, that he who tries this manceuvre, though he 
may be weaker than both his opponents combined, is 
at least stronger than either of them alone: that is why 
he attempts to surprise them before they have effected 
a junction. Now in the particular instance of Tannen- 
berg, Ludendorff’s united forces were weaker than those 
of either Rennenkampf or Samsonov. Moreover, the 
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fate of the campaign did not in the least depend upon 
the junction of the two Russian generals, who, being 
strong enough to dispense with each other, evidently 
intended to act each on his own account. To fall on 
Samsonov when he was separated from Rennenkampf 
gave Ludendorff no advantage, therefore, beyond that of 
encountering a strong army and incurring, in addition, 
the formidable risk of having Rennenkampf, who no 
longer had anything in front of him, upon his own rear. 
It is true that there was a trump card in Ludendorff’s 
hand: the possibility of cutting off Samsonov’s retreat 
with the two corps which had been withdrawn from the 
Lake region. But it was first of all necessary that 
Samsonov should be beaten and forced to retreat. If 
he had won he would have contrived to advance north- 
west and the trump card would have remained useless 
and very risky. And is it not obvious that in reserving 
these two corps for strategical purposes, Ludendorff was 
still further diminishing the forces with which he could 
oppose Samsonov? That was an additional act of im- 
prudence. Now Samsonov, in spite of being somewhat 
weaker in artillery than his opponent, had the means 
not only to resist Ludendorff’s attack but even to defeat 
him. Ludendorff, however confident he may have been, 
could not possibly have been certain of the result. It 
must be remembered that such an operation, if it is to 
be successful, requires exceptionally rapid execution. 
Now modern battles last five or six days. All this time, 
therefore, Ludendorff took the risk of finding Rennen- 
kampf upon him. Was it not rash to run such a risk 
for so long a time? Next, even putting things at their 
best and supposing Samsonov to have been defeated, it 
would be with an army weakened and tired by five days’ 
fighting that Ludendorff proposed to attack Rennen- 
kampf’s formidable force, which was greatly superior in 
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numbers, in excellent condition, and solidly established 
on its position. A priori, was not the intervention of a 
miracle, or at least of fabulous luck, necessary to snatch 
a victory in such circumstances? Would any man but 
a gambler have made the attempt under such conditions? 
As someone — I do not know who — said of an equally 
rash general: “I would have given him all the honour 
due to him for his victory, and I would have had him 
shot afterwards for his imprudence.” 

But everywhere the miracle happened exactly right. 
On 24th August, three days before the battle but when 
orders for it had already been issued to the German 
troops, a Russian radiogram was intercepted which gave 
Ludendorff a very clear and very complete idea of the 
measures to be taken by Samsonov for the following 
days, the positions of his various units, and their march 
orders. If Ludendorff does not think it advisable to 
remain silent about this curious chance, which lessens 
his credit to some extent, is that not because he is aware 
that if he had decided to attempt the manceuvre on 
nothing but the simple postulates of the problem, he 
would cerainly appear to have been too adventurous? 
But, in fact, I do not for a moment believe that the 
radiogram was the deciding factor with Ludendorff: 
without it he would have attacked just the same. The 
Memoirs make curious reading on this point. Luden- 
dorff wishes to make himself out a prudent man. He 
says that the main idea came to him gradually, as cir- 
cumstances developed, and having regard to the slowness 
of Rennenkampf which was accentuated each day. He 
stresses this fact, but in the end it is apparent that this 
prudent subterfuge is his own invention. When Luden- 
dorff arrived with Hindenburg at Marienburg, where the 
Staff was waiting for them, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 23rd, he had already resolved to fight the 
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battle. In fact it was on the evening of the 22nd, before 
he started from G.H.Q. at Coblenz, that he telegraphed 
the first concentration orders. On the 24th, almost as 
soon as he was on the spot, he completed them. The 
radiogram arrived only afterwards, but thanks to the 
indications which it contained, the risky battle which 
he was about to fight became a certainty. 

From then onwards he obviously had every chance 
of winning, since he knew all about his opponent’s 
position and where he would be able to find him at 
fault. But without that radiogram, would he not have 
hurled himself just as impetuously into the formidable 
unknown? (For that was what his position would then 
have been.) In short, if Ludendorff had played the 
game with unmarked cards, he would have acted like a 
dangerous blunderer, for however audacious and con- 
fident he was or might be allowed to be, it would have 
needed a quasi-miraculous series of events to bring him 
success — and no one has a right to count on a miracle. 
For a sensible man such a situation is equivalent to an 
impossibility. One reads in the Memoirs that Major 
Vladiva, who was the Spanish military attaché on the 
Eastern front, asked Ludendorff in October, 1914, 
“whether the battle of Tannenberg had been fought 
according to a plan thought out long in advance.” “I 
had to tell him that that was not so,” adds Ludendorff. 
“He was astonished. He, and many other people, had 
thought so.” 

The proud Ludendorff displays a touching simplicity 
in this. He quite failed to see the meaning hidden in 
the question which the subtle Spaniard put to him. 
The latter wished to insinuate that Rennenkampf’s in- 
action and the capture of the radiogram were so astonish- 
ingly apropos that they must have been arranged be- 
forehand, because otherwise the victory was inexplicable. 
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Major Vladiva could not believe that Ludendorff would 
have deliberately selected as his battlefield this corner 
of East Prussia which was a salient on the shores of the 
sea and so presented all the characteristics of a hornet’s 
nest. 

Under normal conditions, in fact, it was a thousand 
to one that he would have been cornered and crushed 
between his two opponents. No general in the world 
would have advanced into the Koenigsberg salient: plain 
common sense demanded its evacuation, which is proved 
by the fact that Von Moltke’s plan provided for a with- 
drawal of the Eighth Army eastwards to the Vistula, in 
conformity with the instructions of Von Schlieffen, who 
was at least Ludendorff’s equal as a strategist. 

In reality, the miracle that was necessary if this risky 
operation was to succeed is commonly called treason. 
Later in the campaign Rennenkampf did precisely the 
same thing in a situation in which the Germans ran a 
risk of being crushed, and his conduct appeared so 
suspicious that the Czar was forced to dismiss him. 
Ludendorff’s worth is perhaps diminished by that in the 
eyes of soldiers; but for my part I consider that this 
treason absolves him from the reproach of recklessness. 
Nevertheless one can see how dangerous is the men- 
tality of the “ real soldier.” 

Submitting to the solicitations of sentiment, and ready 
to sacrifice everything to his liking for risks, he depends 
much less on calculations than on chance. With him 
it is always a question of adventure and of waiting for 
the disaster which will inevitably arrive on the day when 
neither treason nor a miracle are forthcoming. That 
is why the great captains, the great conquerors, are 
nearly always defeated in the end. From which it fol- 
lows — does it not? —that it is rash to draw lessons 
from the examples which they offer. 
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left to chance but where everything is subordinate to 

the factor of power, such a mentality can only pro- 
duce the worst disasters. It would therefore seem to be 
extremely dangerous to entrust the conduct of it to men 
brought up in the cult of risk and chance. Under these 
conditions an axiom comes naturally to the forefront, 
namely, that the “real soldier” is unsuited to our 
epoch and to the kind of war which belongs to it. The 
action of a man like Nivelle, for example, who fought 
a battle in spite of the fact that he had had every proof 
that failure would be the result, can only be explained 
if it is admitted that he was gambling. Military art 
reduced to its final expression is simply “‘ The Miracle 
School.” 

But to explain the unlimited audacity of conquerors 
it is equally necessary to take another factor into 
account. This latter, like the preceding ones, has no 
longer any right to exist, now that wars have become 
national. But it so happened that Ludendorff, whom 
circumstances sent to the Eastern front, could still be- 
lieve that it was very much alive. Fate maintained him 
in the illusion. The rules of the game of war imply, as 
we have already said, that at least one of the two adver- 
saries scrupulously observes certain tacit conventions. 
Rennenkampf, for instance, although he had large forces 
at his disposal and the positions on which he was es- 
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tablished were formidable, withdrew as soon as Luden- 
dorff threatened to outflank his left (his right rested on 
the sea). Throughout the war the Russian generals — 
and, amongst all those who were in command on the 
various fronts, the Austrians — obeyed this rule scrupu- 
lously. It should be noted that the fact of being threat- 
ened ought not to be enough to compel a withdrawal: 
there ought to be some certainty that the threat, if 
applied, would be effective. In fact, if the forces 
launched against the hostile flank are not strong enough, 
the enemy can counter-attack and make the manceuvre 
fail: only a real outflanking movement carried out by a 
strong force is dangerous. But it would appear that the 
strategists — and more particularly the Russian ones — 
felt themselves in honour bound not to wait until the 
manceuvre was put into execution. This was their way 
of proving to their opponent their knowledge and their 
promptitude to appreciate a situation, and was used as 
evidence of their military worth. 

So much was this the case that a general of limited 
intelligence who, in the confusion of the battle, was 
not in the least fearful of being outflanked, might well 
— subject always to the condition that he possessed 
good troops * prepared to put up a strong resistance on 
whatever ground they might be — win a victory by not 
observing the rules of the game. And this, moreover, 
would have had the certain result of making him think 
ill of his opponent, and, further, of entirely demoralizing 
the latter. The great military leader, then, in my mean- 
ing of the words, is the man animated by a boundless 
confidence in his own luck and in the simple-minded- 
ness of his adversaries. For the man who speculates on 


* The value of the troops and of the junior officers, and the good 
quality of their equipment, are essential factors of victory. The most 
obvious merit of a great chief is that he devotes himself, above all else, 
to the task of “forging the weapon.” 
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the strict observation of the conventions by his opponent 
draws his strength from the fact that he does not ob- 
serve them himself, 

Fundamentally, therefore, the military axiom is 
reduced to this: the winner is he who has the best morale. 
And it would be logical to add: A great Captain is 
worried by nothing, because he waits for a miracle with 
an ardent and imperturbable confidence, even, and in 
fact especially, when it is absurd to expect that a miracle 
will come to pass; next, because he counts on his enemy 
being taken in by some sham move, apparently dictated 
by tactics or strategy; and, finally, because, with no 
foundation in fact, he thinks that he will be able to 
guard against being so taken in himself. In every 
game of chance a trickster and a dupe are neces- 
sary; in war the part played by chance is so great that, 
were it not for trickery, the best of its exponents would 
find themselves in difficulties as often as those who are 
incapable. It is trickery, for example, to send a squad- 
ron of cavalry to make a demonstration on the enemy’s 
flank so that he is led to think that he is threatened 
there by important forces; or to concentrate all one’s 
guns on a particular point so as to produce the effect of 
an overwhelming strength in artillery. Such a stratagem 
leads the hostile troops to suppose that there is similar 
strength elsewhere, and induces even those who are far 
away from the bombardment to fly from such danger. 
Napoleon’s victories over the Russian masses, who were 
both numerous and brave, would be inexplicable were 
it not that the factor of deceit was always coming into 
play. Further, as the campaign went on one does not so 
often see the Russian generals falling into the traps which 
Napoleon set for them: they limited themselves to a 
fierce resistance on the ground where they were, a fact 
which made things singularly difficult for him. In the 
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end, when his opponents, having decided to put an end. 
to it and having discovered their own power, no longer 
observed. the conventions of the war game, he was 

beaten. 


At all events, Fate willed it that Ludendorff made 
war on the Eastern front, where the conventions were 
consistently worshipped. The result was that he was 
made all the more blind and his eventual failure made 
more certain. In 1918 he succeeded, by the employ- 
ment of ingenious tactical methods, in piercing the 
Franco-British front on several occasions without 
achieving anything more than the creation of a large 
“ pocket ” in our line. In Russia, where his procedure 
was the same, nothing more was needed to bring about 
a complete withdrawal of the immense battle front. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, whose ability and military 
qualities are well known, felt himself obliged to with- 
draw his whole line for fear of having it cut. Thus, in 
his devotion to convention, he manufactured his own 
defeats. He never asked himself if these rules were 
still of any value in modern war. Yet, if he had put 
this question to himself, it is beyond doubt that he would 
have answered in the negative. 

On the other hand, one may observe that the Germans, 
on every occasion when a Russian “ push ” broke through 
the Austrian front, made every effort to close the breach. 
They were not always successful, it is true, but this was 
not only because the troops were panic-stricken but also 
because the Austrian generals were unwilling to learn 
anything and, like the Russians, hastened to effect a 
general retreat. An example of this occurred in 1915 
when they withdrew as far as the eastern side of the 
Carpathians. Ludendorff, in short, when he was in a 
winning position, did not observe the conventions of the 
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game of war. On the other hand, it may be noted that 
he suddenly began to apply them from the moment 
when he felt his morale wavering. 

But to return to Ludendorff. One gets the impression 
that at the time when the generals on the Western front 
had exhausted all the resources of their art without 
arriving at a decision and, having abandoned the game, 
found themselves blocked on a continuous front of 400 
kilometres, he, Ludendorff, was busy embellishing the 
principles and theses of military art. But in that he 
succeeded only by virtue, one may say, of the tacit com- 
plicity of his opponents. As soon as he came over to 
the Western front he found himself confronting a dif- 
ferent state of affairs, in which he lost most of his 
advantages. He was a brilliant exponent of military 
art, but when military art came up against the national 
war the situation was entirely altered. 

His first act, at this period, shows that the “ real 
soldier ” counts on chance, in spite of the indications 
of common sense, and that chance, under certain con- 
ditions, brings him success. Ludendorff says, in fact, 
in his Memoirs that if he had known more about the 
situation on the Western front at the end of 1916 he 
would never have dared to launch the offensive against 
Roumania. We know that the Germans were in a 
critical situation at the end of that year. The battle of 
the Somme, following the desperate battle at Verdun, to- 
gether with the fortunate Russian offensives, had shaken 
them considerably. The entry of Roumania into the 
war was a terrible blow for them. German morale was 
tottering. Ludendorff, faithful to his principle of attack- 
ing the secondary and weaker enemy, was not in the 
least afraid, in order to re-establish the situation on 
that side, to withdraw divisions from the Western front, 
although the Germans were holding on there only with 
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difficulty. Mackensen’s offensive was completely suc- 
cessful. Half Roumania was invaded. Bucharest was 
taken, enormous quantities of stores were captured — 
such were its results. The balance swung over in favour 
of Germany. And that was the reward of grave im- 
prudence caused by a complete misunderstanding of 
the realities of the war in 1916. Thinking of it four 
years later when he was in the frame of mind of a man 
who has been defeated, Ludendorff felt himself tremble; 
but at the time itself, when he realized the results, must 
he not have had a very high idea of that unthinking 
audacity which had given him the victory? And besides, 
was there not a certain coquetry in his thus recalling 
the memory of his splendid recklessness? From that it 
is but a step to instituting as a principle the necessity 
of being daring above all else. 

Given this state of mind, one can comprehend why 
it was that he so little understood the situation a year 
later. Up till the very end and against all the evidence, 
he hoped for a return of fortune. This illusion, cherished 
with an astonishing obstinacy, brought Germany to her 
ruin. Ludendorff, who was the undisputed and all- 
powerful master of the conduct of the war, was, in 
fact, solely responsible for the final catastrophe. He 
was responsible because, being a “ real soldier ” and the 
head of the military party, he was enabled, in all the 
most important matters and, one might say, always, to 
make the military point of view, which was his own, 
predominant. The French graduates, having in mind 
the absolute authority which the General Staff wielded 
in Germany, thought that in that the enemy possessed 
one of the chief factors of victory and trembled when 
they saw such authority disputed in France. But can 
they now doubt that Germany unquestionably owed her 
defeat to the preponderance of the military element and 
to the discretionary powers of its chief? 
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It was because of her civilian state of mind, which 
is the begetter of discussion, protestation, independence, 
disrespect for military authority even, that France was 
victorious. The French nation took the conduct of the 
war into its own hands: it had a say in the matter. 
Public opinion was never stifled, either gently or 
forcibly, and the leaders, both of the government and of 
the army, were obliged to obey its injunctions. No one, 
however much authority he had, could act against the 
feeling of the country. I would add that, fortunately, 
the will to fight to the end, which is natural enough in 
the military element, was also the will of the whole 
country. In France the civilian side of the professional 
soldier is not entirely stifled. The former still exists 
beneath professional prejudice, so that the soldier can- 
not remain deaf and blind to those civilian wishes which 
he is sometimes able to share. 


There came a day, at the end of 1917, when the 
exclusive mentality of the “ real soldiers” and the more 
timid mentality of the civilians were face to face at a 
moment when there was a question of making a vital 
decision upon which the safety of Germany was to 
depend. The peace of Brest-Litovsk had just relieved 
our enemies of the Eastern front. With their hands 
free in the East, they could at last turn with all their 
forces against the Western front, which was the vital 
point and the true centre of the great struggle. In a 
single moment the situation had been entirely altered. 
The French and English, who up till then had been fight- 
ing with superior numbers and with at least an equality 
of material, were from that day onwards inferior to their 
opponents. The object which Ludendorff had been aim- 
ing at for two years was achieved. And so one sees 
him withdrawing divisions from the Russian front with 
the utmost haste and sending them to the West. At the 
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head of a great mass of eighty reserve divisions it would 
be possible, so he thought, to carry by assault the 
fortified rampart of the West, which up till then had been 
declared impregnable. The end of the war was quite 
certainly approaching. 

But whilst the military party, full of enthusiasm, were 
preparing for the final battle and triumph, the Chancellor 
and his ministers regarded the expected solution with 
uneasiness. Kuhlmann, an Under-secretary of State, was 
daring enough to say in the Reichstag that there could 
be no solution by arms. Their civilian minds, consid- 
ering the problem under its manifold aspects, had no 
illusions as to Germany’s capacity to continue the 
struggle. In spite of certain resources which their hold 
on the Ukraine gave to the Central Powers, the food 
situation within the Empire remained deplorable and the 
moral situation was worse. Austria, at the end of her 
strength, was stumbling at every step like a foundered 
horse. Bulgaria was loudly demanding peace, Turkey 
had only one thought — to get clear of the matter with 
no more than her defeats on the Caucasian frontier. 
The solution would have to come with the least possible 
delay, for America, slow though she had been to enter 
the conflict, had joined the Entente ten months previ- 
ously and was now preparing to send her young army 
over to the Continent. By her means Germany’s enemies 
would have immense resources at their disposal, and 
whereas the Central Powers were becoming exhausted, 
each fresh day of the war increased the strength of the 
Allies. Diplomacy foresaw that safety lay only in an 
early peace of reconciliation. 

But, on the other hand, if Ludendorff hoped to gain 
a decision by force of arms, a prolongation of the war 
would have to be expected. The seasoned troops of 
France and England would put up a strong resistance and 
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the American army, though inexperienced, would add 
to their numbers. And could there be a decision by 
battle on the western front, which was bristling with 
fortifications and supplied with a strong material organ- 
ization? Once the supreme struggle began, no one could 
say when it would end. Would it not be better, now 
that the altered situation had re-established Germany’s 
prestige, to try to impose peace before the Americans 
arrived? Germany, who was now certain of being able 
to recoup herself to a great extent at the expense of 
Russia, could afford without inconvenience to be concili- 
atory, even generous, in the West. France would not 
resist the offer of Alsace-Lorraine, or at least of a part 
of it. Thus, one may reasonably suppose, argued the 
civilian element. The Kaiser and the two Crown 
Princes, hitherto so intractable, were inclined to this 
view. And they were certainly right. I assert it as a 
fact that at the beginning of 1918, when the Entente 
was anxiously awaiting the next onrush of the German 
masses, it would have been difficult to dismiss peace 
proposals which were genuinely honourable. Public 
opinion would never have allowed them not to be 
examined. 

And even if the governments had refused, supposing 
Ludendorff had evacuated France and Belgium, and, hav- 
ing firmly established himself on his own frontier, had 
proclaimed: ‘“‘ We want Peace,” it would have been im- 
possible for them to have continued the struggle much 
longer. Germany would have been able to withdraw 
under the most favourable conditions from the hornets’ 
nest in which she was caught. At the worst, she would 
have been able to leave the Allies to vent their hatred 
upon Austria — and the weakening of the Habsburgs’ 
Empire was not a thing to displease her. 

At this point there appeared the terrible face of the 
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Nemesis which demands from the peoples the payment of 
her account. Quos vult perdere Jupiter dementat... . 
Ludendorff was to be his instrument. This brilliant 
militarist, with a keen and dauntless spirit, with a brain 
capable of dealing lucidly with all the problems in which 
he was a specialist, a man who might justly be counted 
as one of the cleverest of his epoch, was to prove him- 
self blinder and more narrow-minded than the least 
intelligent elector. 

“What! After three years of effort, thanks to the 
genius of her military leaders and in spite of the cow- 
ardice of governments who are powerless to impose upon 
the country the true spirit of sacrifice and of heroism 
which is required of it, Germany can at length bring 
down her iron fist upon her enemies with the maximum 
of her power — and she will not do so! Have we lost 
heart? Besides, how can a war be ended except by a 
decision by force of arms? Yet, for fear of the risks 
which must be run, we ought to accept a lame peace, 
dishonourable to our German Fatherland! ” 

You can imagine that such were Ludendorff’s impre- 
cations on this theme. 

Imagine a gambler seated at the green cloth and play- 
ing a losing game. Suddenly his luck changes. The 
fresh hand which he picks up is a good one. He has 
just brought off an enormous coup. The lucky card is 
still there on the table in front of him. His first impulse 
is to call out: “ Paroli.”’ Suppose someone taps him on 
the shoulder at this precise moment and whispers “ Come 
away. Take my advice and come away with your splen- 
did winnings. Don’t risk any more.” You can guess 
his answer. “You fool! the thing’s a certainty! ” 
Ludendorff, being a “real soldier,” could not drag him- 
self from the green cloth of the conflict. He had con- 
siderable funds at his disposal, the run of luck was with 
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him, and he had a chance of breaking the bank. In 
other words, so long as a “real soldier” has troops at 
his disposal, he must use them. The one end which he 
pursues is not the greatness and safety of his country, 
but his own greatness — victory, that is to say, the glory 
of arms. Ah! our graduates at G.H.Q. knew this state 
of mind well enough. For once they were not wrong. 
It may be remembered that at the beginning of 1918 the 
German Chancellor floated peace kites in the papers. By 
this means he began the policy which he would have been 
wise to pursue but which Ludendorff did not like. It 
was so much in Germany’s interest to show herself con- 
ciliatory at this moment that many of us who were 
civilians by profession thought that our enemies were 
prepared for a peaceful solution. “ Wrong! They will 
attack,” we were told by our comrades. ‘‘ When a leader 
has under his command as powerful an army as that, he 
must attack. No one has ever seen the contrary hap- 
pen.” It was the plain truth and Ludendorff made us 
see it. Thus Germany, who had planted her dominion on 
the world by means of her military caste, was about to 
be hurled into the abyss precisely because she had 
handed herself over to it body amd soul. Paroli! 
Double or quits! All or nothing! To such gamblers’ 
formule, unworthy of a great people, she was about to 
entrust her destiny. 
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is so rich in lessons that it is necessary to recall 

it in detail. The military-minded rely upon it to 
establish their doctrine of modern war. What is their 
idea of it? It is vital that we should know. It happens 
that a man who is very much in the public eye has given 
up his opinions upon it. I mean General Buat, Chief 
of the General Staff of the French armies, and author 
of a book on Ludendorff. His evidence is all the more 
valuable because he gives it by passing his opponent’s 
evidence through the sieve. Thus, by rare good fortune, 
we can see the question from both sides. 

General Buat obtained his appointment in the first 
fortnight of July, 1918, so he has no recollections of 
G.H.Q. during the first months of the offensive. For in- 
stance, he tells us nothing of the state of mind or of 
the feelings of the French High Command on the eve 
of the German onslaught. We will fill up this gap by 
our own memories. Whereas Ludendorff evinced abso- 
lute certainty as regards the decisive success of the su- 
preme campaign which he was undertaking, Pétain’s 
G.H.Q. did not hide its uneasiness. The Germans would 
break themselves against the rampart, which had been 
strengthened during the last few months and which cer- 
tain successful operations had improved — that much 
was beyond doubt. It was quite probable that they 
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would penetrate our lines at certain points to a depth of 
five or six kilometres, perhaps, but that they would suc- 
ceed in breaking through — the thing appeared impos- 
sible. The doctrine of the impregnability of fortified 
fronts — and especially of our own — still held sway. 
Ludendorff was mad to hope for success where shrewder 
men than himself —I mean our own generals — had 
failed for three years. The very considerable successes 
which he had obtained at Caporetto, in Galicia, and at 
Riga had turned his head. But it was one thing to 
succeed in breaking through the front in Italy or in Rus- 
sia where material and morale were inadequate, and it 
was quite another to do likewise in France. 

For the French High Command, however, our poverty 
in effectives was the dark side of the picture. If Ger- 
many redoubled her efforts before the arrival of the 
Americans, would we have enough men to stop her? 
The rampart could be carried only through lack of 
defenders. 

That, indeed, is one of the contradictions of modern 
war. The intensive employment of material ought to 
have resulted in an economy of human lives. In reality, 
superiority of material did not dispense with superiority 
in numbers, because the dispositions necessitated by a 
continuous front were the most onerous of all. It was 
with soldiers, above all, that the enemy’s path was 
barred: modern battles, far from taking place at long 
distance, as the range of guns might have led us to hope, 
became hand-to-hand affairs, primitive mélées of man 
against man. That was the bitter irony of the “ prog- 
ress ” which led to one thing only — increased killing. 
The question of defending the whole of this immense 
continuous front made the question of effectives more 
acute. It was no longer a matter of obtaining, by means 
of manceuvre, a fictitious superiority at a certain point: 
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at the decisive moment: what was necessary was an in- 
tegral and actual superiority —a superabundance of 
combatants. It was, in fact, by an overwhelming weight 
of numbers that the assailant overcame the defender 
where the latter tried to prevent his lines being broken 
through at the moment of assault. From both sides the 
reserves, hastily brought up in lorries, flowed towards the 
threatened point; and to keep going a battle which might 
be prolonged for months, the belligerents were obliged to 
make use of troops from various quick parts of the front 
in succession. It was the procedure of La nauria: an 
intense and sinister traffic which took place on the occa- 
sion of each great offensive. At Verdun practically every 
division in the French Army was pulled out of its own 
sector in its turn and hurled into the fray. Some of them 
returned two or three times to the furnace, with only 
short intervals for rest. A battle had become a kind of 
Danaidean sieve. 

This time it was evidently to be the same. But had 
not the moment come when we no longer had enough 
men to satisfy our requirements? The attrition which 
we had sought so eagerly was very nearly realized to our 
own detriment. Such was the result of three years’ fierce 
struggle on the Western front, the advantage of the 
policy of “nibbling” and the doctrine of the offensive 
indicated by our General Staff. One should never lose 
sight of the fact that the losses of the German army, 
which was fighting on two principal fronts, were approxi- 
mately equal to those of the French army, which was 
concerned only with one. Germany had limited herself 
to an offensive policy on the Eastern front, where the 
conditions of the struggle were much less strenuous: she 
had prudently remained on the defensive in France, in 
order to economize her forces, for after her experience 
at Verdun she had realized the futility of hoping for a 
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decision while the situation remained as it was. But 
we had wasted the generous blood of our troops. With 
what advantages? One or two belts of ground and a few 
heights retaken, a hundred villages in ruins. Germany 
had at least no cause to regret spilt blood when she looked 
at her war-map. 

One could read in General Pétain’s cold features, at 
the time when the storm was brewing in January, 1918, 
his regret at this wastage which he, almost alone, had 
taken into account, and which he had checked. If he 
had been able to speak his mind, one might have heard 
him exclaim sadly: ‘“ Joffre! Nivelle! Give me back 
my legions.” 


At all events, in December, 1917, an armistice which 
was the precursor of peace having been signed with 
Russia, Germany found herself with her hands free on 
the East. But it was only on 21st March, after three 
months of meticulous preparation, that Ludendorff gave 
the signal for the offensive. Now that he is beaten he 
can explain away his defeat by stating that it was brought 
about by the wavering in morale of the peoples grouped 
under him or the cowardice of the governments — or any- 
thing else. But these are futile reasons. He was a sol- 
dier, with faith in a decision by arms and demanding 
arms to give him victory. Therefore he has no right to 
put forward any excuses except military ones. Luden- 
dorff had a formidable army which was more powerful 
than that of his adversary. His troops never fought 
better: our own, who as loyal enemies admired their 
courage and their tenacity, bear witness to the fact. A 
soldier provided with such means for winning should 
not demand others: he is not justified, after he has 
played his best cards, in demanding a proclamation that 
the country is in danger, a ievée en masse, the sacrifice 
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of the whole nation. Or, if he realizes that these are the 
only means of saving the country, then he must first of 
all admit his own insolvency and the bankruptcy of his 
art. But Ludendorff, with rare bad faith, puts the blame 
for his defeat upon everyone else. It is painful, for in- 
stance, to read in his Memoirs certain perfidious allusions 
to faltering on the battlefield. The best troops are not 
exempt from that when the enemy’s blows are too heavy 
to be borne. It is incorrect to regard such wavering on 
the part of the German troops as a repercussion on the 
army of the bad spirit in the interior. I consider, on the 
contrary, that the demoralization of the German people 
followed from its deception as to the military situation. 
Ludendorff suffered military defeat for military reasons: 
that is the sole truth. He took every imaginable pre- 
caution: he was betrayed by nothing except himself and 
his own “ real soldier’s ” temperament, which irrevocably 
condemned him to defeat. 

Ludendorff took three months, then, to prepare his 
supreme effort. As he wished to obtain surprise he was 
at particular pains to hide his preparations in the sector 
which he had chosen for his attack. Everywhere at once 
we saw earthworks, battery positions, aerodromes, am- 
munition dumps, new straight roads being got ready. 
The work as a whole masked the particular preparations 
for attack, which were carried out at night and which 
were cleverly camouflaged in the day-time. One cannot 
blame him, be it noted, for so much precaution. All this 
time the intensive training of his divisions was being car- 
ried on. So intent was Ludendorff on arranging every- 
thing down to the smallest detail that he did not take 
enough notice of the fact that France had given the alarm 
and that America was hastening to her aid. The secret 
of this imprudent slowness was that he was not really 
anxious about the improvised American army. In his 
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opinion no army was formidable except a professional 
one. With the picked troops at his disposal — for he had 
made a rigid selection of the German army — he was 
convinced that he would obtain a crushing superiority 
over the enemy. Such were the militarist’s illusions, per- 
sisting even after the experiences of three years. Yet 
had it not been proved that even improvised troops, pro- 
vided that they were animated by the spirit of patriotism 
and armed with up-to-date equipment, were of as much 
value as any others? I have yet to learn that the battles 
fought at the beginning between regular armies were 
more terrible than those fought in the following years 
when the combatants were for the most part reservists. 
On the contrary, the violence of fire only reached the 
height of its intensity in the later stages and consequently 
the courage and coolness demanded of the combatants 
was only at its greatest then. Would soldiers with seven 
years’ service have behaved any better in the hell of 
Verdun? I doubt it. But Ludendorff — probably for 
superficial reasons connected with turn-out, drill, and in- 
terior economy — expresses his regrets on several occa- 
sions in his Memoirs at the loss of the troops that began 
the campaign. I do not think that our generals were 
guilty, even in thought, of such an injustice during the 
war. But that does not prevent us from hearing them 
boast nowadays, out of professional prejudice, of the 
superiority of the regular soldier over the reservist. 


At last, on 21st March, the attack was launched on a 
front of eighty kilometres between Croisilles and La 
Fére. There have been many epilogues on the reasons 
which induced Ludendorff to choose this as his battle- 
field. The principal one obviously was that this sector 
was the least organized of any on the front, since we had 
occupied it only since the German withdrawal in 1917. 
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In addition it was occupied by the British army, which 
Ludendorff considered less seasoned than our own. And, 
lastly, it constituted the line of junction between the two 
Allied armies. General Buat gives all these reasons, but 
I admire the way in which it is only afterwards that it 
is so clearly shown that Ludendorff had to attack there 
and not elsewhere. These reasons existed before the of- 
fensive. Why were they not discovered at the right 
moment? In any case, it was a surprise for our Allies 
when on 21st March, 1918, they suddenly heard the roar 
of artillery preparation, and their surprise was made still 
greater when this preparation, instead of lasting six or 
eight days, as was usual, stopped abruptly after four 
hours and was immediately followed by the infantry as- 
sault. This was the essential factor in the new tactical 
procedure now being put to the test by Ludendorff. His 
method was a rapid preparation by gas shell with no 
other pretension than to make the defenders incapable 
of resistance for a space of time, which, though rela- 
tively short, would, however, be just sufficient to enable 
the attack to clear the fortified zone. It was no longer 
considered worth while to go to the trouble of destroying 
the latter. Thus the Apache treacherously throws a 
handful of pepper into his rival’s face, turns his revolver 
aside, and goes at him with a knife without danger to 
himself. The procedure had another and equally ap- 
preciable advantage: it made the advance of the 
attackers easy because the ground was not cut up. 
All these elements constituted surprise, which was 
an indispensable condition for victory according to the 
very letter of the oldest lessons of war, but which 
the generals had not bothered about for the past three 
years. 

One remains astonished that so simple an idea should 
have taken so long to penetrate the minds of the belliger- 
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ents. One remains still more astonished that the General 
Staffs adopted, and for three years went on improving, 
offensive tactics which embodied crushing by force and 
therefore definitely excluded surprise. Either the im- 
mortal principles were only futile precepts in which they 
did not believe, or a priori they cannot be pardoned for 
not having upheld as vicious, tactics which reduced the 
most important of their principles to naught. To seek 
victory while paying no regard to the element of surprise 
— such a thing must surely make Frederick and Na- 
poleon turn in their graves. What further proof is needed 
to show the retrograde state of military culture? To 
rely solely upon brute force, on guns which crush and 
pound, on an assault in mass, with no attempt to make 
use of that ingenious and fruitful ruse without which 
military art no longer exists — surely that is unworthy, 
is it not, of warriors brought up on the pure doctrine? 
Instead of having pursued the struggle with guns and 
armour to the point of absurdity, why not have applied 
the principle that the attack either comes as a surprise, 
or it is useless. It would be unjust, though, to state that 
there were no attempts of this kind made on our side. 
I remember that General Buat put surprise in the fore- 
most place in his thoughts. But the method of attack 
which he envisaged was based solely on the employment 
of artillery and did not avoid the disadvantages of break- 
ing up the ground — which is a very serious obstacle to 
subsequent exploitation. 

However that may be, Ludendorff succeeded beyond 
his hopes. General Gough’s troops, surprised and neutral- 
ized by asphyxiating gas, put up only a desultory re- 
sistance to the compact mass of the attackers. The 
whole fortified zone was cleared in two days, and the 
enemy continued his advance with stupefying speed 
across open ground on a front of forty kilometres. No 
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one, even in his most daring prophecies, had hoped to 
realize such a complete break-through. 

But, by the irony of fate, the actual success itself 
proved its own futility. On the fourth day of their 
lightning-like advance the German assault divisions en- 
countered on their left the first of the French units, 
which were being brought up with all possible speed. 
On the sixth day, although there were still gaps in the 
human barrier, the latter was being quickly reconsti- 
tuted: it was made a little thicker each day by the con- 
tinued arrival of our reserve divisions. Ludendorff had 
sent his troops forward more than sixty kilometres from 
their starting-place, and all he had succeeded in doing 
was to create a huge pocket in our line. He had not yet 
reached Amiens, which was his objective, before the con- 
tinuous front was re-established. By the very speed of 
his advance the enemy had been obliged to leave his 
artillery behind. Yet, to push on still further, artillery 
was as necessary to him as were supplies. Thus, thanks 
partly to the valour of our troops and partly — perhaps 
even more so—to the fact that modern armies are so 
closely dependent upon their supply depots, the German 
offensive was checked on the eighth day. It was eventu- 
ally ascertained that the maximum distance advanced did 
not exceed 60 kilometres. When the line was reconsti- 
tuted and his enemy on his guard, Ludendorff realized 
that it was useless to attempt a fresh break-through in 
the same sector. It will be remembered that in April 
he tried partial surprises between La Bassée and Ypres, 
taking advantage of the fact that this part of the line 
had been denuded of troops. He succeeded in making 
fresh, and fairly deep, pockets. But at the end of it all 
he still found himself confronted everywhere with a 


continuous front. 
There is in this a phenomenon so disconcerting that 
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we ought to apply ourselves to the task of finding the 
real reasons for it. It is easy — too easy, indeed — to 
jeer at the enemy for his so-called “check,” as is the 
habit of our official historians. To try to convert the 
March, 1918, offensive into a great victory for the Allies 
under the pretext that the Germans were able to make 
a breach in our lines only 80 kilometres wide and 60 
kilometres deep without even succeeding in taking 
Amiens, is sheer trifling. Such a state of mind is worthy 
of the Germans themselves and leads to cruel disillusion- 
ment. For Ludendorff’s success, even though it was not 
decisive, cannot be regarded as illusory by anyone who 
remembers the terrible impressions of it which we had 
at G.H.Q. at the time itself. It was legitimate enough, 
then, for the communiqués to describe this lightning-like 
offensive as unsuccessful, but to joke about it now that 
the danger is over is an attitude which suits us ill. 
Wherefore it is rather unpleasant to find General Buat 
writing, in this connection, in a certain condescending, 
sneering way about our undeniably formidable oppo- 
nent. I assert it as a fact that none of the criticisms 
formulated by General Buat touches the fundamentals 
of the problem — which is a serious thing in a man who 
is one of the future leaders of the French army, and who, 
perhaps, is destined to meet Ludendorff in the field one 
day. I know that it may seem very strange for a lieu- 
tenant of the reserve to argue with the chief of the 
General Staff of the army; but I beg my readers not to 
be unduly impressed by the paradoxical nature of this 
situation, but to rely fearlessly on their own common 
sense in forming their judgment on the debate. 
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ENERAL BUAT complains that Ludendorff did not 
6 act as a strategist should. In this, apparently, he 

is right, for Ludendorff himself declares in his 
Memoirs that in March, 1918, he was aiming at a tactical 
success and regarded strategic considerations as secondary. 
This, says General Buat, is an astonishing admission, 
seeing that in Russia Ludendorff always had strategical 
objects in view. Then, having stated that the Germans 
at Charleroi and we ourselves on the Marne had been 
victorious only by the application of strategical ma- 
nœuvres, he (Buat) concludes: ‘It is quite useless to 
hope to ignore strategy. Strategical dispositions carry 
their own virtue in themselves: that is a fact and one 
could quote a thousand examples of it.’ General Buat 
is right, if it is admitted that there can be no strategy 
without tacit conventions and rules of the game which 
are accepted by both sides. This much we have demon- 
strated earlier in this book. Does he not himself say 
with reference to the Marne: “It was more a question 
of our Paris Army having the appearance of outflanking 
the enemy, than of actually and effectively doing so” ? 
That is a striking confirmation of my contention. In 
September, 1914, we were still under the régime of the 
“military? war. The chapter on Plan No. 17 shows 
to what an extent we were submitting ourselves to its 
conventions. But one month afterwards, by force of 
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circumstances, the conflict had assumed its real form 
—that of a national war. Events had turned out 
so seriously for France, and the situation, from the 
very fact that it was indecisive, had acquired so much 
importance in the views of both the belligerents, that 
they spontaneously renounced the conventions and the 
indefinite artificiality and falseness which characterizes 
war when it is kept within the purely military do- 
main. 

Strategy — a form of military politeness, the etiquette 
of which is rigorously observed by generals in opposition 
to each other — ceases to mean anything when people 
insist on seeing reality. But Ludendorff had been on the 
Russian front for two years fighting against generals who 
were slaves to tradition, and for this reason he continued 
for longer than did other commanders to regard strategy 
as important. When circumstances brought him over to 
our front he realized that war had ceased to be a game; 
that is what he means by asserting that strategic con- 
siderations seemed to him to have only a secondary im- 
portance in March, 1918. He is here revealing his real 
thoughts to us, but General Buat has not grasped their 
significance. 

Let us note what Buat says: “We know well enough 
that in 1918 it was a question of defeating an opponent 
whose wings could not be outflanked. A tactical victory 
was necessary at the start, but it was equally necessary 
to visualize, in giving this attack its direction, a strategic 
situation which would bring dangerous and unavoidable 
consequences to the defender. It will be agreed that if 
the French, for example, could have started from the 
right bank of the Meuse and the approaches to the 
Argonne so as to reach the neighbourhood of Mézières 
as a result of an initial tactical victory, they would have 
forced the Germans to evacuate the Champagne and 
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Aisne fronts and, as a result of that, other portions of 
the front as well, because the line of communications of 
their troops in Champagne and on the Aisne passed 
through Mézières.” 


It is disquieting to realize that after four years of a 
war such as this one a French commander can still keep 
his theoretical prejudices so fresh. As circumstances 
were, to speak of threatening the enemy’s communica- 
tions and so forcing him to withdraw in order to avoid 
having them cut, is simply to speak in empty formulas 
and purposeless metaphors. With the continuous front 
an enemy is not to be moved by a threat of being out- 
flanked: he will yield only to the application of the 
manceuvre and to its definite realization. If General 
Buat imagines that our occupation of ground near 
Méziéres would have obliged the Germans to evacuate 
Champagne and the Aisne, he is wrong. Stranger posi- 
tions than this were held during the war. Did we aban- 
don Verdun in February, 1916, because the main line 
to Rheims was cut? The Crown Prince, who was some- 
thing of a “school strategist,” counted on our doing so, 
it is true. But the tortillard * and the road were enough 
for us — because they had to be so. Did the Germans 
move from the St. Mihiel loop? Did the fact that our 
positions almost surrounded theirs cause them to shift? 
And in March, 1918, was not the railway at Amiens, 
which was the main line of communications on the 
Franco-British front, under fire from the German heavy 
artillery? Even if the Germans had captured Amiens, 
Foch would have maintained his line. And in May, 
1918, instead of remaining within the two pockets made 
by the enemy, did we not straighten our line, in accord- 


* Narrow-gauge, temporary railway which follows the configuration 
of the ground and so has many turns and sharp twists. — Translator, 
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ance with the rule quoted by General Buat? Before this 
war no general would have been able, without incurring 
the severe censure of his equals, to consider maintain- 
ing himself on the Aisne between Vic and Aibecourt: 
the position was a cul-de-sac which General Cherfils 
would have been justified in describing as a snare. The 
Germans were obliged to make their 9th June attack 
simply to compel Foch to straighten his line on to 
Compiégne and Soissons, because the dictates of a 
straightforward but puerile strategy could not make 
him do it. But he disregarded their attack, and 
even the occupation by the Germans of Chateau-Thierry, 
which deprived him of the main line to Chalons, was 
not enough to make him withdraw to the South of © 
Rheims. 

After such examples any general would be mad, in 
preparing the plan for his offensive, to rely on purely 
strategical results, which are illusory: the enemy has 
only to make use of the continuous front and every 
kind of manceuvre is rendered impossible. When both 
adversaries are at the same stage of industrial civiliza- 
tion, the continuous front, as I have already shown, re- 
duces military art to nothing. 

Nowadays the most serious danger lies in the possi- 
bility that with military freemasonry the opposing com- 
manders, having each of them decided to try for the 
glory of a great victory on his own account, might pay 
tacit homage to the conventional rules and decide to es- 
tablish the continuous front only after a period of open 
warfare. For in that case the one who was successful 
during this first bout would run the risk of establishing 
the continuous front (for he would inevitably try to do 
so after the first shock of battle was over) in deplorable 
conditions — even supposing, that is, that he succeeded 
in establishing it at all. No man has the right to risk 
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the safety of France in such a game of chance. If our 
professional soldiers secretly cherish the desire to re- 
store the reign of the strategists, if they imagine that 
they need not again employ the formation evolved by 
the necessities of a national war, which paralysed their 
genius during the last war and transformed them into 
navvies and transport contractors, then it is the duty 
of every citizen to cry “ Beware!” For if some day 
the peoples of the world are to become disgusted with 
war for good and all, it will be the continuous front 
which will contribute to that result. If one of the bellig- 
erents, with no thoughts of a preventive-offensive or of 
glorious strategic manceuvres, limits himself to erecting, 
at the first moment of danger, a formidable rampart, if 
possible on his frontier, and masses all his troops and 
material behind it, I will guarantee that, thinking of the 
murderous struggle which there awaits them and remem- 
bering the four years of martyrdom endured by those 
who fought in the trenches, the two nations will hesi- 
tate before starting the conflict and will perhaps submit 
to arbitration. But if, as a prelude, there is open war- 
fare, there will at once be a winning side and a losing 
side, one country will be invaded perhaps, and then, the 
irreparable having been brought about, the struggle will 
last until the resources of the belligerents are completely 
exhausted. 

In my opinion there is no doubt that the trust shown 
by the Chief of the General Staff of the army in the 
virtue of strategy betrays a secret intention to avoid the 
continuous front until it is forced upon us. Military 
service for eighteen months —a corollary to the neces- 
sity of forming a covering army capable, as the author 
of the project said, “ of carrying the preventive-offensive 
into the enemy’s country ” — is a fresh confirmation of 
this. 
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To return to Ludendorff. General Buat reproaches 
him, then, with having chosen his direction of attack 
badly, because Saint-Quentin, which was his starting- 
place, was much too far from the sea for him to have a 
chance of reaching it. 

“It would have been preferable,” he says, “to have 
chosen a central direction of attack which led to the sea 
by a shorter route. Such a one was by Lens and Saint- 
Pol towards the mouth of the Somme.” 

This objection Ludendorff countered in advance by 
arguing that the time of year made the ground between 
Ypres and Arras impracticable: it would have been 
necessary to wait till April, and the date of the offensive 
could not be postponed till then on account of the arrival 
of the Americans. The sector on either side of Saint- 
Quentin, on the other hand, besides being practicable, 
was the worst defended. The opinion thus put forward 
by General Buat clearly shows that with our Staff it is 
always fashionable to pay no regard to ground or to 
difficulties in execution. 

Ludendorff wanted to obtain a decision as quickly as 
possible, because of the Americans. The factor of time 
— that was the principal, the dominating idea to which 
he subordinated everything, both his strategy and his 
tactics. From this point of view it was he who was right. 
General Buat is considering strategy by itself, in the 
abstract and not in relation to the desired objective, 
otherwise he would not pretend that the best direction of 
attack was Lens-Saint-Pol. By taking that route, Luden- 
dorff might have reached the sea more easily, it is true 
— always supposing that the state of the ground did not 
stop him — but in doing so he would only have cleared 
the end of the Franco-British line: sixty kilometres of a 
front which measured four hundred. The Allies would 
only have had to hold on to the mouth of the Somme and 
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the Western front would have been re-established, as 
formidable and as continuous as before, and everything 
would have had to be begun again. I am quite aware 
that the Germans would have been in possession of sea 
bases for their submarines and so would have been 
capable of doing England a great deal of harm, but still 
it must not be forgotten that the British fleet was there. 
No decision would have been obtained by the capture 
of Calais and Boulogne: but time — time, which would 
bring American reinforcements — would elapse before 
Ludendorff could turn his gains to account. On the other 
hand, the attack via Saint-Quentin, which envisaged the 
cutting of our line into two large pieces, might well pro- 
duce a total disorganization of our front. It was not the 
question of the sea which mattered — that was the prob- 
lem in November, 1914 — but of so greatly disorganizing 
our front that we would be incapable of continuing the 
struggle. And if Ludendorff did in the end make for the 
coast in this sector, it was to prevent himself from being 
led too far away in order to have a direct and limited 
objective as well as his unlimited goal. For it is beyond 
doubt that Ludendorff was launching himself into the 
Unknown. On the eve of the attack he said: “ What 
will be the result? Will we break through and start big 
operations, or will it be simply a demonstration? That 
is as yet uncertain.’ And in the Memoirs which he 
edited for the Kaiser, he wrote: “It should not be 
thought that our offensive will develop like that in Galicia 
or in Italy: it will be a gigantic struggle which will begin 
at one point and will continue elsewhere.” Such words 
definitely prove that Ludendorff did not think that one 
single offensive with clearly limited objectives could give 
him a decision. He wanted “to start big operations,” 
that is to say, to make the battle itself produce an un- 
foreseen situation which would abolish all the conditions 
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of trench warfare and change the whole character of 
the struggle. By this means he hoped to profit by 
the disorganization of an opponent who had been sur- 
prised by a new situation, and so to arrive at a decisive 
result. 

He himself did not know what this unforeseen situa- 
tion was to be. But in his view the essential point was 
not to make an attack which could be limited in space, 
and which his opponent, by sacrificing a part of his line, 
would be able to localize. Now to choose the Lens— 
Saint-Pol direction would inevitably imply just such an 
operation. Ludendorff saw plainly enough that it would 
shorten his front — but that would be but an indifferent 
result. He wanted to do much more, even at the price 
of taking a greater risk. That was why he meant to 
choose the centre sector, which presented the widest 
possibilities to him: it would allow him to open up the 
road to Paris, to march towards the sea, cutting the line 
of communication between the English and French fronts 
and completing their separation. The result of these 
definite objectives would be to upset our dispositions 
completely, and he would then be in a position to bring 
about a strategic situation of such a kind that it would 
lead to a decision. He threw himself, literally, into the 
unknown, and it was the unknown that he hoped for, be- 
cause he was confident that his genius would enable him 
to obtain the greatest possible advantages from it. Such 
a state of mind gives the offensive of March, 1918, an 
entirely new character. 

It is futile, therefore, to discuss the choice of a direc- 
tion for attack. There is no problem to be discussed. 

Ludendorff’s calculations, judicious though they were, 
went wrong because the French High Command, sacrific- 
ing everything to necessity, paid no regard to principles. 
In spite of the dangerous breach which had been made 
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in our front, no commander ordered a general withdrawal 
through fear of being turned. Everywhere where it was 
possible to hold on, we held on. And wherever units had 
been captured, wiped out, or scattered, reinforcements 
were pushed up to fill the gaping hole. Without hesita- 
tion the French army threw itself in front of the enemy 
to check the attacking waves. Our troops, arriving in 
driblets, fought heroically as they retreated, and formed 
little knots of resistance, to which reinforcing units at- 
tached themselves. This “ warping ” process passed from 
the right towards the left; and, curiously enough, the 
enemy, seeking wildly for an empty space into which to 
plunge, altered his direction of attack in conformity with 
it. It was at this point that Ludendorff began to make 
his mistake. As he advanced he lost courage, and, for- 
getting his plan of producing an unforeseen situation, 
he himself designed the new cage into which he was 
about to be shut. In short, this leader who wanted to 
have done with the continuous front did not try to get 
himself clear of it. His sense of prudence kept him a 
slave to it. But the whole problem lay in this — to pass 
from a continuous front to a discontinuous formation. 
What ought that formation to have been? It is not for 
me to suggest anything, but it is surely clear that in 
default of having devised dispositions which would have 
denied to the enemy any possibility of re-forming an 
uninterrupted line, he would certainly again find himself 
facing a front with no wings. 

The fact that on the 6th day, 26th March, Ludendorff 
gave Amiens and the sea as the direction for attack 
proves that he had resigned himself, for want of any- 
thing better, to an offensive with a limited objective — 
which was what he had originally wanted to avoid. If 
Ludendorff, instead of making his successive efforts more 
and more to the West, in a clockwise direction, a process 
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which meant the disadvantage of re-establishing the con- 
tinuous front, had maintained three definite lines of at- 
tack, would we not have been compelled to weaken our 
defence in trying to parry them all at once? What would 
it have mattered if these three groups of his had been 
spread out like a fan? Ludendorff certainly need not 
have had any reason for supposing that an enemy much 
weaker than himself, and in full retreat, would be in a 
position so far to regain the initiative as to counter-attack 
him in the intervals between his groups. On 30th March 
Ludendorff realized his mistake so well that he made a 
fresh attack southwards between Montdidier and Noyon, 
but without result: he was too late. Once again, it is 
not for me to suggest what the attacker ought to have 
done. I simply consider that he ought to have created 
a situation unforeseen by us and one from which we could 
not extricate ourselves, whence would have come a dis- 
organization of our dispositions propitious to his ma- 
nœuvres. 


There seems to have been another defective point in 
Ludendorff’s plan: he did not try to extend the battle 
to other parts of the front. Wide though the area of the 
struggle was, he still had not enough scope, and allowed 
us to reinforce the weak points in the line. 

On this subject General Buat remarks: “This man, 
who was so ready to assert that the art was to make at 
least two attacks, planned only one on the whole French 
front: a huge one, it is true, but for all that only one. 
A mistake at the start will make gigantic attempts use- 
less, unless luck intervenes; and no commander of an 
army ought to count on favourable luck.” Here again 
we find that cautious and modest spirit in our generals, 
who have too strong a sense of proportion to imagine 
that one can make luck one’s slave. We also find an 
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idea which the generals on the western front cherished 
throughout the war, but which, from want of sufficient 
means, they were never able to put into practice: namely, 
the necessity of making two attacks, a principal and sec- 
ondary one. As far as Ludendorff is concerned, I con- 
sider that the reproach is unfounded. The double attack 
has no object except as a procedure for obtaining sur- 
prise: the art consists in making one’s main effort at a 
certain point at a moment when the enemy, deceived by 
the first attack, has moved his reserves away to meet it. 
In the case of 21st March surprise was sufficiently ob- 
tained by the new tactical procedure adopted by the 
enemy. But according to General Buat, the double at- 
tack serves the further purpose of using up the enemy’s 
strength before the decisive attack is launched. I would 
draw my readers’ attention to this dangerous doctrine, 
which is almost the only lesson of the war which our 
leaders want to remember. General Buat states that the 
battle of 21st March, though it failed to achieve strategic 
results, produced a huge wastage in the Franco-British 
forces, and says: “We expected the [German] Com- 
mander-in-Chief to take advantage of this fact. We ex- 
pected that he would in consequence continue to threaten 
all those parts of the front that were already active, and 
to launch fresh attacks on other points in order to draw 
in the last French reserves, and after that, by means of 
a final assault upon a weakened part of the line — and 
except where the battle was already being fought, all 
parts of the line were weak — to break through to the 
very heart of the French positions where there was noth- 
ing further to stop him. But Ludendorff, through his 
own mistake, was powerless to employ these tactics. He 
had not spared his infantry sufficiently: he tried to force 
a decision before the time was ripe for it; he had prodi- 
gally exhausted his strength before the right moment for 
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a harvest which, when the time came, he could not 
gather.” 

I ask my readers to read and re-read with great care 
this passage written by the ex-Chief of the General Staff 
of the French Army, so that they will remember it in the 
course of the discussion which is to follow. 


A general can consider his opponent and see the latter’s 
mistakes clearly enough; but if that same general in his 
turn has to take a part in the game, one notices that he 
immediately adopts the very attitude which he criticized 
as regards the other and declares that it is perfectly 
right. Ludendorff did in reality exactly what General 
Buat would have liked him to do. On 30th March, 
when it might have been supposed that his effort was 
over, Ludendorff profited by the fact that the Béthune 
sector had been denuded of troops and attacked there 
vigorously on oth April, again obtaining a complete sur- 
prise. Not content with this considerable success, he 
played the same game further north on the 16th at 
Kemmel and was again successful. If that is not launch- 
ing fresh attacks in order to draw in the French reserves, 
then what is it? Unluckily — for the enemy — these 
were not our last reserves. Subsequently, according to 
General Buat, Ludendorff ought to have continued to 
attack until the consummation was achieved. To re- 
proach Ludendorff next with not having spared his in- 
fantry sufficiently is surely absurd. Where is it to be 
noted except in the theory of the “school” that the 
attacker does not use up his troops? Each time a gen- 
eral takes the offensive he justifies his action by saying 
that his losses were less than those of the defenders, 
whilst his opponent does not fail to assert that the at- 
tacker suffered enormous losses precisely because he 
was attacking, even at the risk of having to pretend the 
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exact contrary as soon as he is in a position to take the 
offensive himself. We can note generals making these 
contradictory statements throughout the war. 

Ludendorff, then, attacked in three different places. 
He gained much ground but he did not in any way modify 
the strategical situation: he had not exhausted our re- 
serves, but, on the other hand, he had to a large extent 
used up his own. As Ludendorff obtained a startling 
surprise effect everywhere, one has a right to assert that 
he obtained the maximum advantage. If all this won- 
derful effort ended by exhausting him without achieving 
a definite result, it was because, with conditions as they 
were, that is to say, with a continuous front, the doc- 
trine of the offensive is the most foolish that exists. To 
wish to extol it, and to prepare for it in the future as the 
means of a decision, is to make a gross mistake. 

I say with intention the offensive — not the counter- 
offensive. The whole ambiguity of the matter lies in 
this confusion of terms, as we shall presently see. 

General Buat concludes that Ludendorff, on account 
of the terrible wastage which he had thoughtlessly in- 
curred, was obliged to wait until May before attacking 
again, so as to have time to collect reserves. “ But by 
this time,” adds Buat, “ his opponent had collected them 
in the same proportion.” From which we must conclude, 
if we follow out General Buat’s line of thought, that 
Ludendorff, not content with three attacks in March and 
April, ought to have attacked again without delay in- 
stead of waiting until 27th May. By this means he 
would have had more chance of wearing us out and then 
of finishing us off with a final offensive. These are 
grave assertions which ought to give us cause for serious 
anxiety as to the manner in which General Buat would 
conduct a war if he were in supreme command. In the 
enormous pocket which bulged forward round Noyon, 
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Montdidier, Moreuil, Albert, and Arras, and in the sec- 
ondary pockets further north, a formidable accumula- 
tion of French reserves barred the way. An enemy who 
was on the alert and powerfully armed, stood on his 
guard. Could Ludendorff, without any pause, have at- 
tacked this line, which, though less rigid than previ- 
ously, was more dangerous to attack? He had done so 
only too often. Could he have attacked elsewhere? 
But everywhere else there existed a fortified front, 
bristling with machine guns and batteries. Siege war- 
fare was still very much in being. If Ludendorff had 
hastened to attack he would have failed. By all the 
evidence, what he required was once more to obtain a 
surprise, first of all to avoid the massacre of his troops, 
but above all in order to accomplish the break-through. 
Now the preparation of a surprise, as Ludendorff had 
conceived it, took considerable time. His procedure was 
cumbrous, certainly, but it was effective. It is illogical 
to criticize him for not having husbanded his infantry 
and at the same time to blame him for not having made 
attack after attack with no pause between them. It 
might be that during the full month which was necessary 
for his preparation, we could have refitted to the same 
extent as himself; but that was of small importance to 
him. What he was now aiming at was a new form of 
attrition: mot attrition by destruction, but attrition by 
insufficiency. In other words, it was not merely by 
causing us casualties and by taking prisoners — by using 
up our effectives in battle, in short — that Ludendorff 
hoped to exhaust our supply of reserves, but by extend- 
ing our front as much as possible. It is easy to under- 
stand that the larger were the pockets made in our line, 
the more troops we needed to hold them. This is yet 
another of the disadvantages of the continuous front. 
Now when a disproportion of effectives exists between 
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the two adversaries, the disproportion increases as the 
front is extended; so much so that the weaker of the 
two becomes still weaker when he is obliged to spread 
out. Between the 21st March and the end of May, 
Ludendorff increased our front in this way by at least 
200 kilometres. And just because these vast, hastily 
fortified bulges made our line precarious, we were obliged 
to cram troops into them. For instance, we required 
three or four times as many divisions to hold the Chateau- 
Thierry pocket as we had previously required for the 
defence of the Chemin des Dames. For it is obvious 
that a curved line between two given points is longer 
than a straight one. And, all things considered, it may 
be asked whether General Foch would have had enough 
troops to check the great German offensive on the 14th 
July if the Americans had not been able to take their 
place at the required point. I myself have no hesitation 
in saying “No.” It is incontestable that but for the 
300,000 Americans who were mingled with our troops 
by 14th July, there would have been wide spaces left 
open for lack of reserves to fill them. If that had been 
the case we would have had to face the fatal and abso- 
lutely inevitable obligation to withdraw our whole line 
in order to contract our front. That was the decisive 
moment for which Ludendorff had waited so long, the 
moment when such big movements would force us to 
uncover Paris. It would have meant defeat, or at least 
the beginning of defeat, resulting from a lack of com- 
batants. But Germany, thank Heaven! had lost the 
fruits of her efforts in advance by her stupid barbarity: 
the Americans, with their divisions at full strength, ar- 
rived in time. By June they had already placed a few 
units in the line in quiet sectors and so liberated ours 
for the battle. By July they had 280,000 men ready 
to share in the attack as part of Degoutte’s Army. The 
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equilibrium of forces was broken — and in our favour 
— by the arrival of Germany’s last enemy. That weld- 
ing together which had been Pétain’s supreme concep- 
tion, was accomplished. 

But should it not be loudly asserted that there was in 
all this a providential factor on which in 1916 no general 
had a right to count? And when General Buat and the 
Staff uphold as a doctrine the necessity of achieving the 
attrition of the enemy before attempting to reach a de- 
cision, do they not prove to us that they have totally for- 
gotten the decisive intervention of this providential fac- 
tor? A man who, in modern war, undertakes to exhaust 
his opponent numerically, can succeed only on condition 
that he has a formidable superiority of effectives at his 
disposal. It was not because Ludendorff wasted his 
troops by attacking—how can one attack without 
losses? — not because he gave us time to refit in the in- 
tervals between his offensives, not even because he did 
not choose a sound line of attack, that he failed. He 
failed because at the psychological moment our High 
Command had an inexhaustible reservoir of men at its 
disposal. 

Suppose that from May, 1917, onwards there had been 
at the head of the French army a “ real soldier,” that is 
to say, a man who was imbued with the idea of the ad- 
vantages of the offensive and who, with the intention of 
exhausting the enemy numerically, had ordered two or 
three big attacks along the whole front: in that case 
we would have found ourselves in a critical state owing 
to lack of men, not at the end of May but in March. 
That being so, it is probable that the French army, lack- 
ing sufficient reserves, would have been powerless to re- 
pair the disaster which the British army incurred on 21st 
March. The policy of economy instituted by General 
Pétain, who, from the time when he took over command, 
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saw clearly that the problem of effectives, at this 
period of the war, had become the principal one, saved 
France. It was through him that we had just sufficient 
troops available to accomplish the welding together of 
ourselves and the Americans. At the beginning of 1918 
the Staff, in obedience to its immortal principles, was 
madly keen to embark upon a preventive offensive, with 
the idea, so it was said, of nipping Ludendorff’s projects 
in the bud. If Pétain had not opposed this plan with 
all his might and up to the last moment, our ruin would 
have been certain, for the rôles would have been re- 
versed; it would have been Ludendorff who would have 
counter-attacked. I have described, in G.Q.G. Secteur I, 
the aberration of the majority of the graduates at that 
time. They were obviously poisoned by principles and 
could no longer see the situation in a sensible light. 

To strive for the attrition of the enemy, to make of 
this principle a dogma founded on the lessons learnt from 
the war, when we ourselves were at the last limits of 
attrition and owed everything to the deus ex machina 
as represented by America, is to demonstrate in the most 
dazzling way that the great drama has taught one noth- 
ing whatever. A strategist who inscribes such principles 
at the head of his doctrine will bring his country into 
the gravest danger, for he will not always have reserves 
to the number of three million at his disposal at the 
required moment. 

What clearer proof could we find of the bankruptcy 
of the art of war than the adhesion of the military 
authorities to this doctrine? The attrition here meant, 
be it noted, is not fictitious; it is real and definite, it 
signifies the exhausting of effectives, that is to say, 
the mowing down of millions of lives before it is possible 
to obtain that moral attrition which is indispensable to 
victory. Butchery, massacre down to the last man — 
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‘that is what attrition means under these conditions. But 
military art, so it seems to me, does not ask so much. 
Enamoured of attractive solutions, it seeks only to obtain 
by manceuvre a provisional and apparent superiority at 
a given point and just sufficient time to triumph over an 
opponent who is intrinsically stronger. It was thus that 
all former great captains acted. But leaders now no 
longer even try to rely upon the power of manceuvre in 
order to defeat an enemy: they insist upon obtaining 
the actual exhaustion of all the human resources con- 
fronting them before attempting to arrive at a decision. 
Is not that a proof that they themselves have decreed 
that their art of deceiving can do nothing further because 
reality triumphs in modern war? 

As for suggesting that one can bring about the attri- 
tion of the enemy without bringing about one’s own as 
well — at any rate in circumstances such as those of the 
Great War — that is an idea which will be rejected by 
any sensible man. 


Now that you have grasped the special significance 
which Ludendorff gave to the idea of wearing down the 
enemy, you will be astonished to hear General Buat 
asking himself, with reference to the offensive of 27th 
May on the Chemin des Dames: “ Where did Luden- — 
dorff really hope to get to after this attack?’ With a 
little luck it would bring him to the line: the Aisne, 
Vesle, Montagne de Rheims. With a great deal of luck 
— dangerous to count on — it might reach the neighbour- 
hood of Soissons, Chateau-Thierry, the Marne, and as 
far as Dormans and the western edge of the Montagne 
de Rheims. Would a decision be any closer? Warriors 
have a habit of speaking thus disdainfully of their oppo- 
nents, when the danger is over. One finds the heroes in 
Homer hurling insults at each other: “ Woman-hearted! 
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Coward! Why not sew instead of handling a sword? ” 
General Buat follows the tradition. But it is regrettable, 
I think, that he does not confine himself to contempt, 
pure and simple: he tries in addition to show his enemy 
what he ought to have done. And that is always dan- 
gerous. 

“Let us imagine on the other hand,” he says, “ that 
the Germans reached Cassel. The whole Allied left — 
Belgians and British— would have been immediately 
compelled to withdraw on Calais, Saint-Omer, la Bassée, 
forming between this point and Arras an exceedingly 
dangerous salient.” 

So, according to General Buat, it was not on the 
Chemin des Dames, which was almost denuded of troops, 
that Ludendorff ought to have attacked on 27th May, 
but in Flanders! Although I am a little afraid of con- 
tradicting the Chief of the General Staff, I repeat that 
the idea of breaking through at the extreme end of the 
Western front, or even of demolishing it, was scarcely 
in accord with the wide objective at which Ludendorff 
was aiming and the realization of which was becoming 
more and more urgent. To have confined himself to 
so small an objective would have been like a mountain 
bringing forth a mouse. It should be remembered, too, 
that Foch was not to be caught twice in the same sector. 
Ludendorff often cast his eyes at Flanders, which was 
so close to the sea, for he was soon reduced to such 
expedients. But each time the mass of reserves which 
was there to guard it made him hesitate and he begged 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht to wait until we were forced 
to withdraw them. But General Buat, being a deter- 
mined upholder of the offensive, is more reckless than 
Ludendorff was. In his view, one had only to make a 
thrust and one got through. It is nothing to him that 
the whole of this Anglo-French front was strongly forti- 
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fied and strongly held by troops who were thoroughly on 
their guard, so that a fresh surprise was impossible. 
Ludendorff ought to have attacked there. You don’t 
believe me. Listen to what he says, then: 

“ Again, let it be imagined * that the Germans had 
captured Amiens and were on their way towards reach- 
ing Abbeville. The whole of the Belgian and British 
Armies, threatened with being cut off from France, would 
have been compelled to fall back hurriedly to the country 
south of the Somme. And how could they have done 
that? These were tactical attacks the strategic conse- 
quences of which are worth consideration. Moreover, 
the tactical conditions of these attacks were not so bad as 
Ludendorff, to support his own case, would have us 
believe. The Allies were there in force, it is true, but 
they had not had time to organize themselves effectively. 
They possessed no second or third line, and even their 
first line was far from strong. That much was all in 
the attackers’ favour. Further, the bound which would 
have had to be made to reach Cassel and Amiens, espe- 
cially the latter — that is to say, the dangerous ground 
for the defender — was infinitely less than those actually 
made in March and April, and infinitely less than that 
on the Ailette which produced results of the same kind.” 

A deceptive mirage which all “real soldiers ” allow 
themselves to believe in! Why should it be Ludendorff 
who should set an example of caution and humanity in 
such circumstances? The short distance separating an 
attacker from the sea — “ Thalassa! ” —is fascinating 
to a warlike mind. Why could he not reach it? But the 
distance which separated the Crown Prince from Verdun 
was very short, too. Did he cover it? Ludendorff had 
wasted enough troops in his bloody and fruitless assaults 


* Obviously this was a situation more easy to imagine than to 
contrive. 
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in April, at Villers-Bretonneux and Hangard-en-Santerre, 
at a time when the line was hardly re-established, to 
know that he could not go back there until our attention 
— and our reserves — had been drawn away elsewhere. 
How I should like our leaders who uphold so many fine 
principles to adopt this one as well. In modern war it 
is madness to attack a front which is defended by a 
large number of brave troops, well armed, on their guard, 
and supported by reserves close at hand. And I would 
add this corollary: Any general who orders an assault 
under such conditions should be reduced in rank and re- 
lieved of his appointment. 

It is true enough that the bound which had to be 
made on the Ailette was greater, but Ludendorff, thanks 
to the complete surprise which he obtained, made it with 
so much dash that in the same stroke he passed the 
Aisne and the Vesle and only stopped when he reached 
the Marne. But what Ludendorff could not understand 
was that the loss of Château-Thierry did not succeed 
in shaking either the country’s morale or that of Foch 
in the slightest degree. One can understand his aston- 
ishment. Let us look at things squarely. The arrival 
of the Germans on the Marne in the fourth year of the 
war was equivalent to a catastrophe. What other people 
but the French would have survived this thunderbolt? 
General Buat does not appear to realize how miraculous 
was the attitude adopted by France at that moment. 
There they were, the incomprehensible French, prepared 
to upset all calculations! And does he imagine, in the 
light of that, that the capture of Amiens would have 
given Ludendorff any better results? The Northern 
front would have held out even if it had been cut off 
from the remainder. It would have utilized the sea, 
and formed a vast fortified zone supported by the guns 
of the British fleet. That was Pétain’s plan, if things 
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had gone wrong. In such circumstances I do not think 
that Ludendorff, who would have been obliged to divide 
his forces in order to face two enemies, would have been 
in a very attractive position. And as we would not have 
remained inactive whilst he was concentrating his efforts 
on the isolated Anglo-Belgian-French forces, he might 
well have found himself in a critical situation. More- 
over, time, which was working for us, would be passing. 
Unmeasurable is the vanity of strategists, who will not 
admit that military art can only live by its conventions, 
and that those conventions no longer hold good in a na- 
tional war waged to the complete exhaustion of the re- 
sources of a valiant race which has reached a high degree 
of industrial civilization. It is not a question of asking: 
“Why did not Ludendorff do this, or why did he not 
do that? ” He might have done either, but he would 
have been beaten all the same when once the Allies were 
in possession of the essential, decisive factor — numbers. 
Numbers are the symbol of real power which no strategy 
in modern war, given equality of material, can upset. 
If Ludendorff had not given way to the irresistible appeal 
of his magnificent army and to his passion for gambling, 
he would not have launched the 1918 offensive, for he 
would have realized that it meant his inevitable ruin. 
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Allied armies in the middle of the German offen- 

sive in March. One would have thought that the 
Inter-Allied Council which assembled at Doullens to dis- 
cuss what measures to take to meet this grave danger 
would have entrusted the direction of the war to the 
general who produced the best plan. It did nothing of 
the sort. The statesmen who came to Doullens wanted 
one thing only: to give a free hand to the man who in- 
spired them with confidence. They were for the most 
part civilians and they had the traditional glorified con- 
ception of what a commander should be like. 

Their choice was limited to Pétain and Foch. Pétain, 
cold and thoughtful, and leaving nothing to chance, pro- 
duced a plan in which the worst that could happen was 
foreseen, although he had already given all the orders 
necessary to avert it. Foch, grumbling and excitable, 
offered for discussion nothing but his obstinate will-to- 
resist and his immeasurable confidence. “If we deter- 
mine to hold out, we can do so: they shall come no 
further.” 

The aphorisms with which he was so lavish did not 
help the situation much. He added, in the hearing of 
persons who were present, these strange words: “ Vic- 
tory is to be obtained by punching out the pockets made 
in our lines,” and, suiting his actions to his words, he 
smote the empty air with fury. 
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I heard M. Loucheur describe this moving and pic- 
turesque scene. The expressive face of the politician 
reflected the agony of that tragic hour, but at the memory 
of Foch’s gesture he brightened. ‘“ There was indeed a 
leader! ” he declared. ‘It did us all good to hear him.” 

In times of great danger men follow their sentiments 
only: their brains become useless appendages and it is 
their hearts which govern them. 

I cannot see that anyone has yet drawn a portrait 
of Foch which resembles reality. When he had won 
great glory, an image was made of him in harmony with 
the idea which an intellectual people would naturally 
have of the supreme generalissimo of the Allied troops. 
His appointment as general over all the other generals 
influenced public opinion. 

People saw in him simply a brain, the quintessence 
of a strategist, a kind of mathematical genius who 
planned on the map the grandiose strategic manceuvre as 
a result of which Ludendorff was infallibly to be caught 
like a fly in a spider’s web. Through him, the ambitious 
conception which the crowd makes of military art was 
once again extolled, and I myself know many people who 
regard the final campaign as a masterly game of chess 
played between Foch and Ludendorff. Without going 
into details, these people leave you to suppose that there 
were some marvellous moves made before the German 
commander was checkmated. We will not follow them 
on to this metaphorical ground. If Foch formerly be- 
lieved in strategy, I think that he has no need to believe 
in it nowadays after the magnificent victory which he 
won. I know well enough that the text-books are de- 
ceptive. How many historians are there who have 
searched through courses of the Ecole de Guerre to dis- 
cover the doctrine by means of which Foch was victo- 
rious! According to them, since the doctrine existed, 
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events as they actually happened were written down in 
advance. But what did not exist beforehand was the 
continuous front, before which all the Napoleonic con- 
ceptions of war fell down like packs of cards. I have 
only to describe the original and picturesque Foch as 
mimicked with startling exactitude by a certain officer 
at G.H.Q. (so at least his brother officers said) to show 
up the great man as he really and substantially was. It 
is useless to picture this robust and excitable Gascon as 
a cold calculator: he was always on his feet, walking 
round and round the room, even when things were quiet; 
he talked in vehement jerks — like the fire of a machine 
gun — overwhelming whatever person he was address- 
ing with a hail of short, clipped, and — may I say? — 
obscure sentences. Who then, amongst his officers, ex- 
cept General Weygand, could ever translate into plain 
language the directions which the general shot forth with 
a vigour that was tinged with joviality? Those who 
were present at his conferences on the ground itself will 
describe to you the abrupt way he would spin round, 
the way his cap would twist on his head, his sudden 
sentences, his habit of unexpectedly relaxing, his mysteri- 
ous gestures, emphasizing strange words; they will pic- 
ture for you, too, the astonishment which such paradoxical 
and peculiarly violent behavior produced on everyone’s 
face, and they will tell you that often enough his intimate 
colleagues laughed at it. From this it may be deduced 
that Foch thought by flashes, by sudden insight, as a poet 
feels, and not in the way that a thinker unravels a dis- 
cursive chain of reasoning and makes it clear, prudently, 
step by step. And if one wishes to get still closer to his 
psychology, one must say that the images which passed 
through his mind were physical images, schemes of at- 
tack and defence such as he might have expected to find 
in the brain of a lion who is ready to spring at his prey 
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and, measuring his distance in a flash, sees the spot 
where his claw will strike and his teeth grip. No one 
before him, perhaps, so exactly personified the type of 
the “man of war ” — which latter seems to me to be 
an improviser and, above all else, a manual worker, 
in the sense in which we use it to-day in contrast with 
an intellectual. With Foch there are not two distinct 
mental processes, conception and realization: the two 
are combined in one. In his case, moreover, conception, 
that is to say, the preliminary sketch of the act itself, 
is always completely subjected to action. He is par 
excellence the “fighting man” in the sense that his 
mental powers are roused and come to their full strength 
as soon as the necessity to act presents itself. It is not 
in his mind, in abstract words, that a plan for victory is 
drawn up; it is, as it were, in his hand. His tautened 
muscles dictate to him irresistibly the gesture which de- 
crees the scheme for some manceuvre. His colleagues 
knew this idiosyncrasy of their chief quite well and it 
frequently happened that his gesture enlightened them 
as to the words which came afterwards. and which were 
often by themselves obscure. 


Hence one cannot expect that such a temperament 
should be equally suited both for preparation and for 
action; hence, again, it is superfluous to look to any 
doctrine for the explanation of his conduct, because the 
latter depended upon the circumstances of the battle. 
The value of such a leader lies, in my opinion, in his 
aptitude for forgetting the doctrine when circumstances 
demand it. A modern battle, in fact, fought on a con- 
tinuous front, is outside the rules of the old strategy. To 
try to bring it inside is to attempt a sort of transposition 
in the abstract, a transposition the danger of which one 
can appreciate, for there is the risk that events may fit 
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in ill with the theoretical scheme. In actual fact a 
modern battle reduces itself to a face-to-face encounter 
between two brute forces, wherein the heavier of the 
two makes the other give way.. The sole method of 
parrying is not to be crushed under the frightful shock — 
and that is where moral strength intervenes. Foch’s 
whole genius consists in having fought Ludendorff for 
four months with the dauntless heart of a patriot who 
declined to consider anything beyond the fact that one 
did not yield to the enemy. 

It is practically certain that in such moments he en- 
tirely forgot — fortunately — that military art of which 
he was supposed to be a master. It mattered little to 
him that there were immutable principles: he was face 
to face with reality. Let others be afraid of being 
turned: it was nothing to him. To hold on where he 
was or where he could, to give back blow for blow, “ to 
kill the Boche,” in his own favourite phrase — those and 
no others were his tactics. The enemy staves in his 
front: he plugs it up. The enemy advances 20, 30, 40 
kilometres. And afterwards? Let the pocket so made 
be immense, let it absorb his troops, let it put him in a 
precarious position — so much the worse. He does not 
bother either to contract his front or to withdraw to 
better positions in rear. He is a boxer clinging to his 
opponent’s side, with his teech clenched and hitting until 
he is exhausted. 

Do you know what he was waiting for so obstinately? 
Oh! It was nothing very subtle. He was waiting for 
the moment to strike, that is, to attack, in his turn. 

It is curious, but it is a fact, that one does not notice 
him preparing skilful manceuvres. A study of the orders 
he gave reveals only the movement of his troops, the 
engagement of divisions and their withdrawal; just what 
was necessary to keep up with the heavy expenditure in 
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men which the situation entailed. But in all that there 
was not the shadow of a plan. 

He had, however, one strategical idea, namely, that 
the vital point in the front was at the junction of the 
French and British armies. He was determined to guard 
this point at all costs. A fixed, rigid idea this was, and 
one that placed him in a difficult situation more than 
once, because it hid the true situation from him. He 
allowed himself to be hypnotized by this corner of the 
front, and Ludendorff, profiting thereby, was able to 
surprise him elsewhere. Thus the sole concession which 
the chief made to principles was to his disadvantage. To 
my mind such an idea had no real foundation. It is 
an abstraction which might assume a certain value, per- 
haps, when considered from a theoretical point of view, 
but confronted with reality it loses its force. The High 
Command, in its desire to intellectualize the shapeless 
matter with which it had to deal, created many such 
abstractions during the war, but each in its turn proved 
to be no more substantial than a cloud. Why, I ask 
you, now that unity of command was an established fact, 
was the spot where the British forces joined the French 
considered the vital point? Had not our reserves been 
supplementing the British forces since the attacks on 
the Lys in April? Were not British divisions holding 
sectors side by side with us on other parts of the French 
front? Regarded in that way, there were ten vital points, 
not one, since at ten points at least our regiments were 
next to British ones. If Ludendorff had succeeded in 
cutting our line in front of Amiens the northern portion 
would have been composed of English, French, and Bel- 
gian troops. The fear of seeing the British troops left 
by themselves in case of a separation of the line did not 
exist there. But in reality this principle which Foch 
adopted was simply a pretext for following a certain line 
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of conduct. As he was uncertain at what point his 
opponent would attack him next after the March and 
April offensives, there was a chance of his becoming 
alarmed and of allowing his mind to become divided by 
contradictory expectations. Now it is a leader’s sim- 
plicity of views which gives him a stout heart and a 
firm mind. He had not enough reserves to protect him- 
self effectively everywhere. Should he spread out what 
he had in small groups over the vulnerable sectors? 
Could he weigh up minutely what was strong and what 
was weak on such a vast front? This was a bad method, 
of such a kind as would worry him and keep him in an 
annoying state of watchfulness. 

I can see Foch shrugging his shoulders and saying: 
“ Ludendorff will attack there because that is where a 
real strategist ought to attack.” 

Putting forward the principle of the “ vital point ” 
saved him from having to toss up, no doubt, but it came 
to the same thing in the end. 


This arbitrary resolution was indeed characteristic of 
a leader who was guided more by his muscular reflexes 
than by thought. One might be surprised if one knew to 
just what point he, a theorist of the school, carried his 
contempt for its doctrine. In the latter part of the war, 
the advice which he gave to the Government revealed to 
me his extraordinary casualness in face of the lessons of 
experience. He was never interested, apparently, in the 
problem of heavy artillery, nor did he ever associate 
himself with the campaign for more guns and ammuni- 
tion. At the beginning of 1918, when Pétain, who was 
expecting an attack by the reunited German forces, was 
anxious to prepare public opinion for the retirement 
which an elastic defence would make inevitable, there 
came from Clemenceau’s office a stupefying negative. 
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“We will stay where we are,’ said the Government 
note, the Government being then incapable of foreseeing 
any withdrawal. Now what man, other than the Chief 
of the General Staff, the military adviser to the Govern- 
ment, would have inspired Clemenceau to make such a 
decision? And the Chief of the General Staff at that 
time, as you will remember, was Foch. 

Robert de Bauplan, who was one of the correspondents 
of the Matin and later of the famous Circuit de L’Est, 
through which France learnt of the miracle of her Avia- 
tion Service, told me of an astonishing conversation 
which he had with General Foch, commanding the XXth 
Corps. After the triumphant test on the plateau at 
Mazeville was over, and as the spectators were getting 
back into their cars, Foch took him familiarly by the 
arm and said to him: 

‘“ All that, you know, is merely sport. As far as the 
army is concerned, the aeroplane counts for nothing.” 

Such a statement throws a dazzling light on the kind 
of mentality which is purely military. In spite of the 
progress of science the chief is still, as in primitive ages, 
the man who has a quick hand, a heavy fist, and an 
aggressive temper. Nowadays, though he has no further 
need to hurl himself into the fray and lead his troops, 
he possesses nevertheless the zest for a hand-to-hand 
fight. Thus machinery, which is being substituted for 
men, is suspect to him: science applied to battle has in- 
troduced such complicated factors into the plain and 
simple game of war that it has paralysed, to some extent, 
the will-to-conquer of the chief. What becomes of the 
leader of men when between him and his troops there 
intervenes the typewriter and the telephone wire and when 
necessity compels him to establish his command post 
some forty kilometres behind the battle front? The 
troops are completely out of his control and out of his 
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view: no general need flatter himself that he has suffi- 
cient prestige to hope to galvanize the enormous mass of 
a modern army from such a distance. For direct com- 
mand there has been substituted indirect command. And 
that is what has completely destroyed that personal 
magnetism with which it is recognized that the great 
captains were endowed. Such magnetism can now act 
only on the higher cadres. 

Further, what meaning is there in the formula, “ Di- 
recting the battle” ? Information comes through the 
various channels and is four hours old when it reaches 
the chief. Any decision then made is applicable only 
to a situation which is already out of date and which 
might have been altered ten times over. 

The general who gets a clear grasp of the abstract rôle, 
so to speak, to which a modern battle condemns him, and 
who takes into account the futility of trying to direct 
such a gigantic conflict, would cease to believe in his own 
power and would become more of a fatalist than a 
Mussulman is. Foch’s peculiar luck lies in the fact that, 
because of his naturally eager imagination, he was ig- 
norant of the conditions of modern war. In him a battle 
produced a keen excitement, both nervous and muscular: 
the illusion that he himself was fighting in a physical 
sense consumed him. St. Lydwine of Schiedam felt the 
sufferings of the sick in her own tortured flesh: it is 
my conviction that by an analogous suggestion the 
act of commanding resolved itself, in Foch’s case, 
into a contraction of his muscles to meet the shock of 
attack and a violent extension of them when he 
countered. 

This curious faculty of identifying himself with the 
action resulted in his simplifying his rôle as chief to an 
extraordinary degree. An officer who was with him dur- 
ing the Flanders battle depicted him entering Head- 
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quarters like a whirlwind: his expression was tense, his 
body contracted; he was gesticulating and muttering in 
jerky phrases. To a certain general who said to him, 
in agony: “ My troops are giving way under weight of 
numbers. I must have reinforcements or I can answer 
for nothing further,” he answered, as he smote the air 
with a furious gesture: “ Attack.” 

“ But — ” said the general. 

“ Attack,” answered Foch. 

The general still persisted. 

“ Attack, attack, attack! ” shouted Foch, leaving him 
and dashing off, charged with ferocious energy and ag- 
gressive unconsciousness as a battery is charged with 
electricity, to retemper other men’s energies and buttress 
up other faltering wills. 

This permanent word of command “ Attack! ” which 
was his par excellence, betrayed the profound scepticism 
with which our hero regarded all the military precepts 
constituting the art of war. He never displayed this 
scepticism of his better than in the final campaign, when 
his rôle was limited to receiving attacks without paying 
any attention to their results. In the end Ludendorff 
lost his head against this sublime obstinacy, which nothing 
could move and which was maintained even in the most 
paradoxical situations. 

Strictly speaking, it can be understood that an “ emer- 
gency ” general in a country which had risen en masse 
against an invader, should employ these guerrilla tactics. 
But that one of the leading lights of the Ecole de Guerre, 
a distinguished theorist with a keen brain to which 
ideology and concepts were familiar things, should abso- 
lutely refuse to consider the situation from an intellec- 
tual point of view in order to concentrate on “ killing 
the Boche,” to use his own phrase — is indeed something 
worthy of admiration. 
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After 27th May Ludendorff realized that there was 
nothing that he could do. In vain did he add to the 
number of deep bulges which he was creating at sensi- 
tive points in the line: he could never compel his oppo- 
nent to make a strategic retreat. Moreover, his drive 
was limited because he was a slave to his lines of com- 
munication. All at once he perceived that his own posi- 
tion had now become hazardous. That is the fate of the 
attacker: the man who outflanks his opponent runs the 
chance of being turned himself. Hurriedly he made up 
his mind to drive us from the cul de sac on the Aisne to 
which we had clung with a magnificent lack of caution 
and whence we were threatening his flanks. His effort 
was the attack made on the oth June on the front Mont- 
didier-Noyon, combined with a push west of Soissons, 
his endeavour being obviously to connect the two pockets 
by a straight line passing through Compiègne and Vil- 
lers-Cotterets. Time was so pressing that the German 
Commander-in-Chief took no precautions. Abandoning 
any attempt at surprise, he prepared his attack openly, 
accumulating troops and material with feverish haste in 
the hope, perhaps, that we would not wait for him and 
that Foch, in accordance with conventional military wis- 
dom, would withdraw of his own will to the required 
alignment and, in doing so, contract his front. The 
Russian generals had so accustomed Ludendorff to this 
sort of manceuvre that it was excusable that he should 
count on Foch doing the same. But not only did Foch 
remain where he was and face the attack, but on the 11th 
June he stopped it outright by counter-attacking on the 
line of the Matz. Ludendorff did not persist. It was a 
principle of his not to persevere anywhere where he was 
expected. He turned all his attention to staging the 
third and most formidable of his thrusts, which, so he 
hoped, would bring about a decision by the collapse of 
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our front. The sector, that on both sides of Rheims, 
was well chosen. In spite of his wish to reach the end 
quickly the German commander could not prepare the 
details of his undertaking in less than a month. He was 
confident and hoped up to the last moment that the 
chances of surprise were on his side. Let him but be 
as successful as he had been in March and in May, and 
the Montagne de Rheims, Epernay, Chalons-sur-Marne 
would be his. Foch might do what he chose; this time 
he would not be able to remain in so dangerous a posi- 
tion. All the eastern part of the front ought to be brought 
back to the line Verdun—Belfort. We know that Luden- 
dorff was cruelly deceived. We were waiting for him on 
the very ground he had chosen. The scheme conceived 
by Pétain and applied by Gouraud had allowed for the 
evacuation of the Monts de Champagne. The enemy’s 
artillery preparations fell on empty space, and when the 
assaulting waves swept forward they came upon a 
strongly held line and were broken by a hurricane of 
fire. After 16th July, Ludendorff suspended the action 
of his left army. His right army, which had been able 
to cross the Marne and make some progress, now en- 
countered strong resistance. But while it was exhausting 
itself in violent efforts, a powerful counter-attack 
launched on the 18th July struck that flank of the 
enemy which was exposed between the Aisne and the 
Marne. The situation was reversed. It was the begin- 
ning of the reflux, for by this time the Americans had 
given us superiority in numbers. Henceforth Ludendorff 
was compelled to remain upon the defensive and never 
again stopped retreating. He evacuated all the pockets 
in succession, but the reflux did not stop at that. 


When one glances at a map showing the whole of 
these operations, one thinks that one can grasp the pre- 
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dominant idea of this final campaign: it was a vast 
forward flux followed by an even vaster reflux. From 
the 20th March to the roth July the German tide was 
rising angrily. Our lines were submerged, parts were 
broken to pieces, no dam could hold out, and the surging 
flood shook our whole system of defence, which became 
gravely endangered. And then suddenly the hostile tide 
reached the extreme limit of its effort and began to ebb, 
slowly at first, then faster, then faster still: the inundated 
lands were evacuated under the irresistible pressure of 
our victorious troops. No force in the world could check 
this gigantic reflux, which obeyed the law of gravity. 
For the meaning of this double movement becomes clear 
to us now. The precepts of a strategy founded upon 
illusion and artifice were effaced and gave way to a new 
strategy — simplified and real. Like the sea and the 
stars, a battle is subservient to physical laws: equal 
forces remain in equilibrium, but when one of the forces 
concerned is increased, the equilibrium is broken. This 
is not merely a metaphor, it is a definite reality. Vic- 
tory, that is to say, goes to the heavier, to that side 
which possesses an excess of power — that is, material 
and moral power combined — and which overwhelms the 
other by the sheer weight of its mass. Military art, by 
a paradox which exposes the vanity of man, who created 
it for his own use, has pretended up till now to be able 
to upset the laws of nature and counterbalance the mass 
by ingenious expedients. But of what use can these 
latter be in modern wars, where each nation puts out its 
real power? It is not a question of neglecting moral 
forces and considering only the physical factors of the 
problem: but it is one thing to rely upon the sublime 
ardour of a people which is determined to preserve its 
existence, and another thing to place unlimited confi- 
dence in intellectual resources which military quibbles 
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natural forces: in the human spirit they are the reflec- 
tion of the law of attraction. But is this faith in the 
virtue of the offensive which the Ecole de Guerre pro- 
fesses in contempt of reality, really a moral force? 
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THE COUNTER-OFFENSIVE: THE STRATEGY OF 
PACIFIC PEOPLES 


at the distance which time has already placed it 

from us. But was it as clearly revealed to the ac- 
tors in it at the actual time of conflict? Did Foch discern 
from the beginning the law of this flux and reflux? Did 
he consider the problem of the equilibrium of forces 
which he had to solve? Was his foresight equal to his 
temperament? That is a question of capital importance. 
The whole future depends upon the interpretation of 
this final campaign. 

The Four Years War comprises three periods: the 
first, which I will call the archaic, lasting from mobiliza- 
tion to the battle of the Yser; the second, which was a 
period of transition, chaotic, and without issue, which in- 
cludes the operations during 1915, 1916, 1917; and 
lastly, the third, the final campaign, the name for which 
ought to mean “ that which will be,” for it indicates the 
scheme of future wars. 

The war, which up till then had been very widely ex- 
tended both in time and space, seemed suddenly to 
contract. The eight further months for which it lasted 
form a whole of which each part contributes to the final 
result. A clever brain, in possession of all the data of 
the problem, would have been able to discover the solu- 
tion which would eventually settle it. We must remem- 
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ber, however, that it was impossible for either of the 
belligerents to have had such data, for each of them was 
reduced to conjecture as regards his opponent. 

Already, in the accounts given by the official historians 
of the Great War, we note that among a hundred con- 
tradictory commentaries the legendary theme of the final 
campaign is coming to light. The theme is as follows: 
Assailed by an enemy superior in numbers and forced 
to fall back, Foch put forth all his genius to prevent 
his line being broken. He waited patiently for the mo- 
ment when the enemy, having exhausted his strength, 
showed signs of faltering — a moment which would coin- 
cide with the arrival of the American forces. Then, 
having an effective superiority, he started his counter- 
offensive with irresistible dash, and victory was the 
result. 

Genius can be patient for a long time, and what a 
genius is revealed in those four months of waiting! I 
know of nothing superior, in the intellectual way, to this 
scenario, which is so clear and which, like that of the 
Marne, is enclosed within plain and simple bounds. But 
the critic who uses his sharp sword to test the joints of 
this apparently well-constructed play is not long in dis- 
covering strange gaps and lapses from continuity. Its 
careful ordering is only an illusion imposed upon us by 
minds which like clarity and connection. In reality the 
brain which set the whole drama going did not con- 
ceive it so thoroughly, and the drama itself, when one 
looks at it closely, is rather haphazard. Like every- 
thing which is evolved by human will-power, it bears 
the signs of our weaknesses and discloses our limited 
vision. Geniuses of action, because they are in contact 
with reality and because their material consists of liv- 
ing things, are continually meeting forces which run 
counter to their will. It is only geniuses of thought 
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who can impose their dreams upon us. In their works 
we are compelled to admire their imperious will. A 
Beethoven symphony is the very soul of Beethoven pro- 
jected into the medium of sound. But the final campaign 
is Foch’s thoughts deformed by or derived from the im- 
mense determinism of matters which obey laws so secret 
that no man can direct them. Hence comes the neces- 
sity for geniuses of action to obtain the lucky collabora- 
tion of chance or at least the certainty of its neutrality. 
And the fact that a man of destiny is conscious of this 
benevolence of fate with regard to himself is the mark 
of genius. There have been men so convinced of their 
good luck that they have literally put their trust in the 
Inscrutable Will, as the ruler of the world, with the 
complete assurance that they would not regret having 
done so. 

In this war many distinguished persons who did not 
realize that Fate is our master, and so displayed a superb 
confidence in their own calculations, received cruel 
lessons. A mind which is too doctrinaire is like an ob- 
stinate planet which no longer obeys the law of attrac- 
tion: it tries to substitute its own order for the existing 
one. The destiny of the doctrinaires is defeat and ruin. 
With a little thought we can see that the supreme virtue 
of those who conquer is perhaps their humility coupled 
with that most precious quality of theirs, recklessness. 
They, of all men, are the least enslaved by the principle 
of causality: they are not shocked even by what is 
absurd provided it can be made to serve their ends. 
They might justly be called “contractors for chance.” 
There even exist whole peoples who possess such virtues 
collectively, and these are par excellence the great 
peoples. France, though she is represented in satire as a 
capricious woman, is one of these. But what her enemies 
did not see was that, though capricious and changeable, 
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she is so only in accordance with the will of Fate, whose 
obscure indications she follows with the docility of a 
magnet. 

Therefore, though I look for the same contradictions 
and the same lack of foresight in the final campaign as 
I discovered in that of the Marne, my intention in so 
doing is not to apportion blame to those responsible or 
to diminish their credit. I know too well how one should 
regard a genius of action to expect from him the same 
logical strictness that one expects from a genius of 
thought. And, at any rate, since the personal part 
which he can claim in achieving the country’s safety is 
measurable, one ought to deduct from his laurels that 
portion of them which is due to the tutelary genius of 
the nation. It would be as well, too, if the earthly name 
of a hero which is attached to certain victories and 
regarded thenceforth in a symbolical sense, should be 
made to designate an anonymous collectivity, as it were, 
representing the glory of those victories for posterity. 


In examining the final campaign, it is in no way ap- 
parent that Foch’s thoughts clearly dominated his ac- 
tions. His mind, it would seem, had not the power to 
grasp the phenomena of flux and reflux in its entirety 
or to measure its breadth. Of one notion at least — 
that of time—he was uncertain. Sometimes one is 
inclined to think that one can observe a disagreement 
between his thoughts and the reality of the situation as 
imposed upon him by circumstances. His temperament 
spoke louder than his mind and aimed at thwarting him. 
A champion such as he revealed himself to be by his 
theatrical behaviour at Doullens could hardly restrain his 
impetuous impulses. The formulas which he made fash- 
ionable when he was an instructor at the Ecole de Guerre 
are evidence of his incomparable ardour. “ Will-power 
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equals victory” or, better still, “ moral superiority on 
the winner’s side, and moral depression on the loser’s, 
equal victory.” 

A double-edged formula, this, which, according to its 
inventor, is as likely to bring defeat as to bring victory: 
a formula which is to remain firmly linked with Foch, 
but which, if one is to avoid founding a school of 
recklessness and disaster, can be made a generalization 
in present-day teaching only by modifying it by the 
conception of material forces. That is a point which 
must be strongly made. It is idle for Madelin to write: 
“The 1918 battle was simply and solely an act of faith 
in the final superiority of moral forces,” for we have 
already seen with startling clearness that this act of 
faith required completion, at the psychological moment, 
by a superiority of material forces. In modern war there 
can be no victory without this condition. That is a fact 
which must be realized. 

But modern war has so completely upset all military 
rules that one may ask oneself to what point the greatest 
leaders were able to adapt themselves to it. A battle, 
as I have shown, is not a precise affair: it is always, more 
or less, chaos. Effect does not strictly correspond to 
cause, as in the domain of inert matter. Wherever liv- 
ing elements are employed, it is impossible to calculate 
the error which individual liberty of action will intro- 
duce into the concept. Hence victory is only an approxi- 
mation, a component of opposite forces, a mean of the 
movements made. A genius of action must accommodate 
himself to these inevitable defects. 

When one considers General Foch’s military princi- 
ples in relation to modern war, one is struck by their 
inadequacy and at the same time by their curious suita- 
bility to it. According to Louis Madelin the essence of 
these principles is as follows: ‘‘ The offensive produces 
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victory, but such offensive ought always to take the form 
of manceuvre. To ensure power of manceuvre, keep on 
massing your reserves: to crown your success, use your 
general reserves for your knock-out blow. If the enemy 
attacks, hold on where you are, but with the resolve to 
pass to the offensive at the first possible moment. Wait 
for the moment when the enemy exposes his flank; seize 
that moment and, having seized it, outmanceuvre him.” 
And when he is outmanceuvred, go at him with all your 
strength and give him no respite. “To compel the 
enemy to retreat, you must advance to meet him: to 
capture his position and occupy the ground that he has 
been holding, you must go at him.” 

The evident determination, implied in the above, to 
ignore the rules of the game, enables us to predict what 
Foch’s attitude was to be after the attacks in March 
and May. 

Foch laughed at threats of envelopment, at those out- 
flanking manceuvres in embryo, and cunning, suggestive 
movements which were enough to influence the old 
style of strategy. “ You must go at him,” he says, and 
it is abundant proof that to make him, Foch, retreat, the 
enemy would have to come at him. 

For the rest, I note that the dogma of the offensive 
is here predominant, a fact which shocks me much less 
in this instance than at other times. For it is founded 
on the necessity to pass to action in order to win. “To 
go at him,” one must attack: that much is obvious. If 
the term offensive means attack, all is well, for it cannot 
be denied that troops must come to close quarters if they 
are to achieve their ends. But we know only too well 
from the complications with which the Ecole de Guerre 
has surrounded the magical word that it has a much 
more precise significance. To take the offensive is to 
hurl oneself at the enemy at once, to forestall him, and 
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to march upon him, in whatever position he may be oc- 
cupying, with all one’s forces with the purpose of eclips- 
ing his own dash forward: the offensive is the best 
defensive. When a man who is attacked by a ruffian 
gives him back his blows with interest and finally knocks 
him down, the ruffian does not cease to be the aggressor. 
The aggressor is obviously the one who began it. In 
the mind of the Ecole de Guerre, to take the offensive is 
to be the aggressor by previous intention, in virtue of 
the belief that he who attacks first has the best chance of 
disconcerting his opponent. Since victory goes to him 
who has the best morale, to demoralize the enemy by a 
violent attack is to prepare him for defeat. 

I do not for a moment deny that in earlier wars these 
axioms were often proved true: but the continuous front 
and the power of material forces have brought them to 
ruin. Henceforth, and until the contrary is proved, it 
must be admitted that, given equality of material and of 
courage, the task of the attacker is the heavier and the 
more thankless. The first shock of battle may give him 
inevitable advantages of ground, but he pays dearly 
for them afterwards. Moreover, unless an absolute sur- 
prise is obtained the defender has only to withdraw a 
few kilometres and he can disorganize the attack and 
make it extremely costly. Further, modern war makes 
use of the immense resources of nations and so the factor 
time enters into account. No man, if he comes up 
against the continuous front, can hope to finish the 
matter off in a few days. Therefore, to uphold the 
dogma of the offensive is to condemn the attacker to 
launching a limitless series of offensives, if he wishes to 
retain the initiative in the operations and ascendancy 
over his opponent. We saw this in our own case for 
three years and in Ludendorff’s case for four months. 
There can be no doubt that the advice given by Foch 
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“to keep on massing one’s reserves ” is in direct opposi- 
tion to the requirements of a prolonged offensive and is 
better suited to the renewed defensive, invented by 
Pétain after the German offensive of 16th July, 1918. 

In the final campaign we see Ludendorff continually 
throwing fresh divisions into the furnace. In spite of 
the disproportion of the strength engaged, it was his 
side which was used up the more rapidly of the two. But 
for treason, Leonidas’ three hundred Spartans would 
have held out much longer against the great Persian 
army, thanks to the narrowness of Thermopyle. A forti- 
fied front always more or less recalls Thermopyle. Again, 
a defensive system echeloned in depth denies to the as- 
sailant the chance of destroying his opponent’s forces 
by means of a single, violent shock. The contrary, in- 
deed, is the case: the attacker is obliged to mass his 
troops in order to force a passage, and so exposes them to 
the fire of the defenders when they have retired to their 
second line. The man who is waiting for possible attacks 
under cover of his defensive line is more or less in the 
position of the sportsman lying in wait for game. As 
time goes on, too, means of observation are improved 
and surprise becomes more and more difficult. There 
has not been sufficient comment on the fact that in the 
last war dispositions for the defence were influenced by 
the mistakes made at the beginning. For a long time 
it was thought necessary to hold on to one’s first position 
and to accumulate material, defences, and troops there: 
so much so, indeed, that the attacker was given every 
chance to disorganize the hostile defences at the first 
shock. Later on it was realized that the opposite was 
the correct procedure. No offensive is possible if the 
defensive system is so established that the main position 
is always several kilometres in rear, out of range of 
artillery preparation; that is to say, if the enemy is 
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bound to find himself confronted with the mass of the 
defenders, intact, at the moment when he himself 
reaches the limit of his effort. 

Whether one likes it or not, science, which is daily 
adding to the power of material means, is working on 
the side of the defence. The task of the attacker will 
become harder and harder. It must be remembered that 
the side which hurls itself forward loses, as it advances, 
its superiority of means, and becomes weaker as it goes 
further from its base. The defender, on the other hand, 
is being brought nearer to his. 

Such arguments are irrefutable. It is in the interest 
of an army which establishes itself on a continuous front 
to let the enemy’s offensive spirit work itself out and 
to remain upon the defensive, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to advance in its turn. But this is what the 
theorists who uphold the offensive will not admit. I 
have described in G.Q.G. Secteur I how before the 
March, 1918, attack a well-known general put before me 
a suggestion for organizing a press campaign to force 
Pétain to undertake a preventive offensive in order to 
disorganize that of the Germans. Thousands of regu- 
lar officers shared this opinion. One has only to consider 
the final campaign to realize the folly of this belief. 

In actual fact the four months during which Luden- 
dorff had the initiative proved that the offensive, even 
when carried to such a point of perfection, was powerless 
to bring about a decision, so long as a continuous front 
existed. On the other hand, when Ludendorff, as a result 
of his successes, came out of the fortified zone, and estab- 
lished his line in open country, he was unable to induce 
his exhausted troops to dig themselves deeply in 
afresh. Consequently, on large portions of the front the 
situation became precarious. Such a situation remains 
unnoticed as long as the attacker retains the initiative 
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and as long as his opponent, continually threatened with 
being attacked, thinks only of defending himself. But 
let the situation be prolonged a little, and it is inevitable 
that the defender, given time, will gradually regain his 
will-power and his courage. It is inevitable, too, that 
having regained his will-power, he will try to profit by 
the precarious position which his enemy is in. And that 
was what General Foch did not fail to do. 


But how did the great leader envisage in detail the 
problem before him? Was he going to content himself 
with waiting until all the necessary conditions were real- 
ized? Not at all: it has been seen that his doctrine was 
for the defender to pass to the offensive as soon as possi- 
ble. He applied himself to it, heart and soul. Hardly 
had the excitement of the 21st March affair died down 
before he thought of attacking in his turn. Louis 
Madelin says that “our counter-offensive was already 
being prepared round the Amiens pocket, when Sir 
Douglas Haig, returning on oth April from Breteuil, 
where he had been to confer with General Foch, learnt 
that his front in Flanders had been attacked and broken 
in. Everything was then held up.” 

Yet what hope could be founded on an offensive made 
at the very spot where the enemy was in strength and 
while he still had so many reserves at his disposal? I 
admit that General Foch did not wish the enemy to be 
so near Amiens and was anxious to throw him back, 
but he could still only hope for a partial amelioration of 
the situation. We were far from possessing an offensive 
procedure equal to that of Ludendorff. 

Again, the attack in Flanders on 16th April took Foch 
by surprise and he sent such important reserves up to 
that sector that Pétain grew anxious and warned him of 
the danger of thinking too much about the extreme left 
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of our line. Foch did not listen to this because he was 
afraid about Calais. These two facts reveal a perspec- 
tive rather short of the actual situation and an incorrect 
view of the schemes which the enemy was preparing. 

Far from exhausting himself in an attempt to reach 
the sea at all costs, Ludendorff — for reasons which I 
have already given — was, in actual fact, making prep- 
arations in the greatest secrecy (surprise being his chief 
factor) to fall for the third time upon a front which had 
been thinned of troops and was not being watched. This 
front was that of the Chemin des Dames, the central 
pillar of our defensive system, the fall of which might 
have led to the complete break-up of our dispositions 
and the opening of the road to Paris. 

What was Foch doing at this time? Listen to what 
Madelin says: “ After 12th May, in response to the 
wishes of several great leaders, he pressed Pétain to 
order Fayolle’s group of Armies to prepare an attack 
on a very wide front with the object of clearing the Paris— 
Amiens railway: he induced Haig to prepare another 
on the enemy’s flank in order to clear the Bruay mines; 
he himself was continually interviewing the higher com- 
manders and explaining his projects. These explanations 
eventually resulted in Direction No. 3, dated 20th May, 
in which were embodied the whole thoughts of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at this critical time. His thoughts were 
entirely for the offensive. He had already implied as 
much in his note to Pétain on the 12th. In indicating 
what attacks should be made, he added: ‘ That is to say 
that our offensive should not aim at an objective limited 
by ourselves and at no great distance away: we have 
stopped the enemy in Flanders, in Picardy, and on the 
Somme; if we now attack him it is with the intention of 
beating him and of disorganizing him as much as possi- 
ble. The battle started by us with this end in view must 
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be pressed home as rapidly as possible and as far as 
possible, with the last ounce of our energy. It will not 
be sufficient simply to aim at obtaining an amelioration 
of the present situation (the latter can be easily sus- 
tained as it is; it is merely a question of steady and 
continuous organization), at providing objectives which 
would be easy to hold, and at preventing a development 
of the offensive front. All these advantages would re- 
sult, naturally enough, from a battle limited in extent, 
vigorously fought as far as it went, but stopped at a 
definite point. But that is quite different from a real 
attack and from the offensive spirit which ought to in- 
spire the whole army.’ ? * 

Thus Foch already thought that the moment to ad- 
vance again had come. Except that the method seems 
rather different from that of Nivelle, in that instead of 
predicting considerable results one is prudently content 
to talk of a battle of limited extent but at the same time 
pushed as far as possible without a check — apart from 
that, I say, there is a Nivellian atmosphere about these 
instructions. Please note that it was the latter half of 
May and that the Americans were far from being ready. 
Ludendorff possessed a large number of reserves of which 
a good part were at Rupprecht’s disposal — that is to 
say, they were in the very sector where the attack was 
to be made. The dogma accepted by General Buat and 
the Staff lays down that before the decisive attack is 
pressed home, the enemy’s reserves must be used up. 
But in this case, so it would appear, the two ideas clash. 
If one believes that the dogma is derived in its entirety 
from the lessons of the last battle, one must be aston- 
ished that the great leader did not start upon it imme- 
diately after 20th May. But neither the idea of 

* One cannot help noticing the Sibylline character of this phrase- 
ology. 
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combining with the Americans, nor that of waiting until 
the hostile reserves were exhausted, engaged his atten- 
tion. He seemed, if I may say so, to make it a point 
of honour to finish the matter off before American aid 
was forthcoming; partly owing to the noble jealousy of a 
hero, more so perhaps because the untried American 
troops did not inspire him with much confidence. That 
was a soldier’s prejudice! As on 16th April, the offen- 
Sive spirit excited the whole army from Foch down to 
the executants themselves. Madelin informs us in a 
_ note that proposals for attack emanated from various 
army commanders at this time, notably from Mangin! 
Pétain, as we know, was then thinking only of combining 
with the Americans. He said to me personally: “If we 
can only hold on till July, victory is ours.” In order to 
hold on it was evidently imperative to effect economies, 
that is to say, to remain on the wait. Now what did 
Foch foresee at this moment? An offensive battle which 
would literally eat up our troops. If he had been able 
he would have attacked at once, before the Germans 
did. As a result the Amiens pocket would have been 
ablaze, a fierce, slow battle would have been fought 
there, a battle in which Rupprecht, who had strong forces, 
would have been able to hold his own. And this would 
have happened at just the moment when Ludendorff was 
re-entering the scene with a thunderous attack in the 
Chemin des Dames. We would have had the French 
army, which was seriously inferior in numbers, indulg- 
ing in the luxury of sustaining two formidable sources 
of attrition at once! No one really believes that an 
attack on the Amiens pocket would have had the result 
of stopping the German offensive on 27th May. Luden- 
dorff was in a position to face everything. What would 
General Foch have done if, whilst he was pressing his 
offensive in Picardy or on the Somme, he had seen his 
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front in the Chemin des Dames sector giving way? He 
would have had to bring over with all speed reserves 
drawn from his own battle front which would have been 
weakened thereby; consequently the attack would have 
been relinquished. Rupprecht could then have counter- 
attacked with every chance of success. Moreover, there 
is an essential thing which must not be forgotten: our 
troops were not prepared for moving warfare. One could 
see that after our counter-attack on Montdidier on 11th 
June — even though they were led by Mangin! After 
an advance of three kilometres our assault was checked, 
although the capture of the town was the least that was 
expected. At this time I heard the liaison officers at 
G.H.Q. and those of Humbert’s staff lamenting over the 
bungling way in which our brave troops attacked, over 
their timidity in advancing, and their irritating tendency 
to keep close together, the opposite of the free procedure 
of trickling through as practised by the Germans in their 
offensive. But later they learnt very quickly how to 
manceuvre. 

Thus on this date, 20th May, we observe that the 
intended sudden offensive might have compromised our 
victory. But, thanks to Heaven, Fate was watching 
over us. The preparations for the offensive which Gen- 
eral Foch was pushing forward with feverish haste were 
not yet completed when the enemy attacked on the 
Chemin des Dames on 27th May. Once more Ludendorff 
forestalled us and plunged into a fresh adventure. By 
force of circumstances we were reduced to remaining 
on the defensive position which was so favourable to our 
arms but which we had light-heartedly wished to aban- 
don. 

The German attack on 27th May was a triumph from 
the point of view of ground gained. Since the surprise 
was complete, we had scarcely any troops facing the 
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enemy to check him. As for our reserves, they were 
too far off, at Amiens and in Flanders, to be brought up 
in numbers sufficient for what was required. So much 
so, indeed, that this offensive, which according to Luden- 
dorff’s schemes ought to have caused us very consider- 
able wastage, was not really very costly for us. Our 
troops confined themselves to a heroic resistance on the 
right and left, thus preventing the enemy from widening 
the breach. Though Soissons fell, Rheims remained 
in our hands. The enemy reached the Marne but he had 
in no way brought about a decision. From this moment 
Ludendorff’s demoralization visibly set in. Like the 
legendary warrior whose sword broke when it touched 
.the enchanted sword of his adversary, Ludendorff got 
the impression that he was striking at an invisible power 
against which his blows were in vain. This magical force 
was partly the morale of France and the determination 
of Foch, and partly the absurd continuous front from 
which he (Ludendorff) could not extricate himself. 

When one closely considers the gigantic struggle of 
1918, one can easily understand how, in the eras of 
simple faith, popular imagination often endowed its 
warriors with the luminous phantom of a guardian genius 
which guided their blows and brought those of the enemy 
to naught. 


We have now reached the last phase of the final cam- 
paign. As seen by the official historians, it presents a 
splendidly ordered sequence of military facts. The 
enemy attacked on 16th July on both sides of the Mon- 
tagne de Reims. On our right he was broken at once. 
Crushed and panting, he stopped on the second day. On 
our left he crossed the Marne and, though checked by 
our troops, pushed vigorously on towards Epernay. 
Whilst he was wearing himself out to obtain at least a 
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half-result, and whilst all his attention was turned in 
this direction, Foch launched upon the exposed flank 
which presented itself in the Chateau-Thierry pocket, 
between the Marne and the Aisne, a powerful surprise 
counter-attack which broke the line on a wide front. It 
was a formidable and an unexpected blow which left 
Ludendorff staggering, demoralized, ‘“‘ groggy,” as boxers 
say. 

Ti was the first wave of the reflux. I remember that 
on this date an officer belonging to Bureau No. 3 at 
G.H.Q., who in spite of his professional prejudices dis- 
played keen intelligence, led me to put my finger on the 
value of this counter-stroke. “The moment and the 
point of application of the attack are so well chosen,” 
he said, “‘ that a rupture of the equilibrium has now been 
brought about. Everything that Ludendorff has done is 
turning against him. We have regained the ascendancy 
just when he has reached the extreme limit of his effort, 
when he is exhausted and at the end of his morale. He 
will no longer be able to get away from us. Weare about 
to profit by these swollen pockets lying outside the 
enemy’s fortified zone.” 

And another officer put the matter picturesquely thus: 
“We are going to climb under the eiderdown: we will 
soon find the mattress.” The mattress was the Hinden- 
burg line, which still remained the black spot. 

But behind these splendid projects of victory there lay 
hidden a reality of which he told me nothing, a reality 
which gave the lie to these aphorisms. He said nothing 
of Foch having given the order to attack between the 
Marne and the Aisne on 12th July, so impatient was he 
to forestall the enemy whose offensive he knew from his 
intelligence-agents to be imminent. It was not, there- 
fore, a counter-stroke, delivered as tit for tat with light- 
ning-like rapidity that General Foch sought, but a pre- 
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ventive attack, still! And then, are you aware of what 
may be found in Ludendorff’s Memoirs on this point? 
Read for yourself: “ Whilst preparations (those for the 
German offensive of 15th July) were being made, we 
learnt from French deserters that a big attack, supported 
by tanks and starting from the forest of Villers-Cotterets, 
was imminent. This news caused us once more to revise 
and complete our defensive measures. . . . This hostile 
attack did not take place. I was hoping that our own 
fresh one had shaken his troops.” 

Actually we were unable to be ready in time. Once 
more our luck so willed it that the enemy forestalled us. 
But one can see that if our attack had been launched 
on the 12th it would have had something to face. Far 
from being surprised, the enemy would have had time 
to bring up his reserves and consolidate his front; our 
gains would have been inconsiderable and our troops 
would have been surprised and cut to pieces. However, 
three days later came the great German offensive; one 
cannot suppose that our attack would have stopped it, 
for Ludendorff, on the contrary, was counting on it to 
create a diversion in such circumstances. Our disposi- 
tions, it is true, were too good and Ludendorff would 
been defeated on the Champagne front in any case. But 
this is the important point: we would not have had the 
advantage of making our counter-stroke on the Chateau- 
Thierry pocket, the effect of which was so demoralizing. 
There would have been confusion instead of that fine 
co-operation in movement which was actually achieved, 
to say nothing of the fact that Ludendorff would have 
profited by his offensive to launch a counter-attack on 
the same day between the Aisne and the Marne. And 
who can say that that would not have made a very un- 
favourable impression on our troops? 

On the other hand, since the preventive attack on 
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12th July did not take place, and since Ludendorff was 
able to launch his assault unmolested between the Aisne 
and the Marne, he thought that he had nothing more to 
fear on that side; his vigilance relaxed, as did that of 
his troops, and so when our plan was put into execution 
on 18th July, the enemy’s surprise was terrible and his 
resistance nil. 

With the best intention in the world, one cannot fail 
to see that Foch’s foresight and will during these three 
and a half months ran directly counter to the widespread 
phenomenon of flux and reflux which is apparent in the 
final campaign when it is examined without bias at a 
little distance of time. This well-regulated, well-pro- 
portioned tragedy, composed of two equal parts, one 
all coolness, the other impetuous dash, this sudden re- 
versal of a waiting policy which had been maintained 
with rare mastery through a period of fearful shocks, this 
tragedy, regarded at close quarters and with a scrutiny 
of the intentions and orders of the High Command, ap- 
pears singularly vague and confused. All the materials 
were there, but it was Fate which arranged them in order. 
The chain of facts was established almost in spite of 
the wishes of the chief. After 30th March, when Foch 
was preparing to attack, the enemy forestalled him in 
Flanders; at the end of May, when a general offensive 
by the French army was about to begin, Ludendorff made 
his thrust on the Chemin des Dames; in the middle of 
July, while we were hastily preparing a counter-attack 
between the Marne and the Aisne, the Germans launched 
their supreme assault on both sides of Rheims. Three 
times our premature counter-offensive was postponed 
and Ludendorff found himself caught up in the cogs of 
a useless offensive, without receiving the assistance which 
a diversion on our part would have given to his plans. © 
Thus we were able to save our own troops and eventually 
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combine with the Americans when the right time came. 
But is not the fact that Foch thought that he could 
do without American assistance a proof that he was 
unaware of the problem of “Strengths,” that he was 
counting on strategic expedient and on the trickery of 
manœuvre as a substitute for weight of numbers? In 
other words, he persisted in the old erroneous way of 
thinking. The final advantage of these unintentional 
delays was that we let the enemy waste his reserves 
and greatly extend the pockets which were outside his 
fortified zone. Can it be thought that it would have 
been favourable to our great return offensive if we had 
reduced each pocket formed by the enemy as soon as he 
had made it? On the other hand, is it not obvious that 
our waiting tactics led him to an incautious increase of 
his own vulnerability by causing him to think that we no 
longer had the strength to react? The only counter- 
attack which was justified was that of 11th June, which, 
by checking the enemy, prevented him from masking 
a pocket which was useful to our plans. The whole art 
of this immense battle lay in seizing the favourable mo- 
ment for the counter-offensive. The return offensive 
could not be made as a counter-stroke to a German vic- 
tory — that much is easily understood. It was necessary 
to wait for the moment when the enemy was broken, 
before driving him back. With the offensive of 15th July 
these conditions were realized, especially as the Ameri- 
can troops had just given us a superiority in numbers 
which was to grow larger and larger. The hour had 
come. 

Those who rely on this chain of events to extol the 
virtues of the offensive, without adding the indispensable 
correctives and without giving due importance to the 
mechanism of flux and reflux, merely prove that their 
minds have remained confused. ‘Thus there arises a 
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great ambiguity, the danger of which cannot be too 
often proclaimed. Madelin, trying to justify Nivelle’s 
unfortunate offensive, wrote: ‘‘ A strategic plan always 
lends itself to criticism: if it is on a big scale it is at 
once dubbed chimerical, and it continues to be regarded 
as such until it is executed. If, in July, 1918, Foch had 
revealed to his subordinates that by attacking in Picardy 
he would drive the Germans back to the Meuse in three 
months, they would probably have accused him of ex- 
travagant ideas.” 

What was there in common between the offensive of 
16th April, launched against a fortified rampart behind 
which an enemy waited confidently for us in strength, 
and Foch’s vast counter-offensive against an enemy who 
had reached the end of his efforts, who was demoralized, 
and who was holding a chance line in open country? 
Let us say, rather, that Nivelle, except that he did not 
break through, was in Ludendorff’s position instead of 
in Foch’s. Let us loudly proclaim that there is nothing in 
common between the offensive and the counter-offen- 
sive. To mix up the two movements is a sign of complete 
ignorance and confusion of mind. The counter-offensive 
is the only idea, tactical or strategical, which is capable 
of survival in national wars. Pacific peoples should en- 
tertain no other. Prudence and skill find satisfaction 
therein. 

If we now add to this process of flux and reflux all 
the circumstances which were favourable to us, we have 
the elements of victory. First, there was the arrival of 
the Americans, which gave us an enormous superiority 
in numbers at the moment when the enemy’s wastage 
was at its maximum; then, a material means, well 
adapted to its purpose — the tank. Finally, as the last 
element of victory, there was the French method of at- 
tack, gradually evolved as a result of repeated experi- 
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ments and applied in a masterly way by Foch. This 
method, which consisted in extending the front of the 
attack more and more, rather than in effecting deep 
thrusts, was diametrically opposed to that of the Ger- 
mans. By attacking the enemy all along his line and 
compelling him to confront one everywhere at once, he 
was prevented from playing the convenient game of 
nauria, of which Nivelle constituted himself the apostle. 
No victory is possible when one’s opponent can feed his 
battle front with divisions drawn from quiet sectors. 
But it is evident that to apply the method of the offensive 
in breadth, one must have at one’s disposal a considerable 
quantity of material and a large superiority in numbers. 
These conditions were not realized until the middle of 
1918. It was therefore impossible to apply the method 
earlier. Foch’s action, if it had been attempted on the 
same principles and with the same enthusiasm in 1917, 
could only have ended in another adventure such as 
Nivelle’s. 
That is the lesson of the war: there is no other. 


The attack on the 14th July, followed by the counter- 
attack on the 18th, broke the chain of coherent ideas on 
which Ludendorff had been relying in the course of his 
offensive action. He had, in fact, to believe in three 
postulates in order to have faith in the excellence of 
his undertaking and, consequently, to persist in it: 

1st: That his method of attack would have to suc- 
ceed each time. 

2nd: That our offensive power would diminish and 
our numerical weakness increase with each of his strokes. 

3rd: That Foch, as a consequence, would be com- 
pelled to shorten his front, that is to say, to carry his 
line back further south, thus opening up the road to 
Paris. 
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Now the shock on 18th July came as a proof to Luden- 
dorff that his three postulates were no more than illu- 
sions. Four months of bloody sacrifices had ended in 
nothing. The French, regaining courage and energy, 
seemed more aggressive than ever; American assistance 
was giving them a numerical superiority which would 
grow larger; far from thinking of withdrawal, Foch re- 
vealed himself as quite ready to undertake an advance. 

Ludendorff’s system was bankrupt: he had no other 
to substitute for it. Thereafter he had to limit himself 
to employing the conventions of the game of war; that 
is to say, to appeal to the decrepit rules of which strate- 
gists make servile use when they do not possess that 
creative power of improvisation which characterizes great 
captains. 

In obedience to his opponent’s pressure, Ludendorff 
responded to all the latter’s manceuvres according to the 
precepts of the theory. It was as though he had lost 
his personality. If Foch launched an attack upon a 
salient, he evacuated the whole position for fear of being 
turned. He had lost his idea of the situation as a whole. 
The vast front on which his army was deployed became 
in his eyes nothing more than a series of partial fronts 
with vulnerable wings. He trembled lest each of the 
pockets which he had formed in our line with so much 
difficulty should become a trap for his divisions. Indeed, 
he no longer felt himself safe outside his Hindenburg 
line: for his own part he was secretly anxious to regain 
that fortified rampart. But through pride, and through 
greed, too — for he did not wish to sacrifice his material 
— he effected his withdrawal slowly, after fierce fight- 
ing which wore him out still more. Once back at his 
starting-point, he thought that by beginning siege 
ee again he would be able to hold out success- 
ully, 
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But Foch had been daily widening his area of attack 
a little, until the moment came when the battle was 
raging on the greater part of the front. Ludendorff 
knew then that the end had come. All his available 
forces were pinned down, his last reserves were melting 
away, he had nothing in hand with which to resist 
where our pressure was making his line crack, for the 
nauria game was no longer possible. Foch had abol- 
ished the last remaining convention, the procedure of 
nauria which limits the struggle to one sector of the 
front so that it can be fed by divisions brought up 
from quiet sectors. It is incomprehensible that the gen- 
erals were content with such a procedure for so long, 
seeing that its result is to prolong the fight indefinitely. 
Thus it can be seen that every time a theoretical idea 
was systematically put into practice, it went bankrupt 
when it was confronted with the new reality of the 
national war. 

Foch, on the contrary, kept strictly to reality. He 
definitely adopted the concept of the primitive horde, 
which advances against the enemy with all its forces 
deployed and fights until the stronger group crushes the 
other and until the weaker group is annihilated. The 
French principle, a result of the discovery that the area 
of attack must be widened until it is coincident with the 
whole battle front, brings us back to the profound real- 
ity of the national war. Only on condition that the 
attacker possesses superiority in numbers, in material, 
and in confidence is victory possible. 

Every attempt made in the course of these four years 
to give some show to military art in this national war 
has only resulted in making it more bloody and in post- 
poning a decision. How may Foch’s victorious counter- 
offensive be summed up? As hundreds of little fights in 
which the tactical knowledge of the commanders of small 
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units was triumphant. The battalion was the real con- 
queror in that vast battle. Captains and majors and 
the men under them fought as in the time of Montluc 
and displayed a marvellous ingenuity in profiting by 
their adversaries’ mistakes, in planning surprises and 
ambushes. This individualized fighting for which our 
troops — who had become almost professional soldiers 
— developed an incomparable aptitude, was waged on a 
front of 300 kilometres. Some of these small enter- 
prises, which were models in their way, will one day 
become historical: the capture of Villers-sur-Roye, of 
which Henry Bordeaux has written a vivid sketch, is 
a typical example. 

During the battle an officer of the Intelligence De- 
partment asked a corps commander what instructions he 
had given to his troops. 

“I? ” he replied. “None. My rôle is only adminis- 
trative. It is the battalion commanders who conduct 
the operations. I give them their objectives. They 
undertake to capture them.” 

That was the secret of our victorious advance. The 
combatant, being more than anyone else in contact with 
reality, knows how to apply the practical means to ob- 
tain the desired result. It was possible to carry the 
formidable rampart of the Hindenburg line only in this 
way — bit by bit. 

It is evident that the High Command tried to organize 
a strategic battle on top of these numberless small 
fights. Yet the attempt to outflank the German right wing 
in Belgium, which was entrusted to the troops under 
General Degoutte and King Albert, in no way succeeded 
in turning the enemy’s line in the North as was desired. 
The battle continued, unit fighting with unit, and the 
advance went on by partial forward moves. The offen- 
sive in Lorraine fixed for 14th November, with the 
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strategic object of cutting off the enemy’s line of retreat, 
would have succeeded because we then had in front of 
us only weak forces of no great worth. But that need 
only be talked of conditionally, seeing that it did not 
take place. 
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been broken beyond repair between my familiar 

demon and myself. It is a situation which is going 
to make my existence difficult, and you may well think 
that I am upset by it. My demon has a special grudge 
against me for having removed those comfortable illu- 
sions which he carefully preserved in the interests of his 
peace of mind. He feels now that he can never allow 
other people to concern themselves with the military prob- 
lem while he remains in the peaceable situation of a ci- 
vilian. A doubt has crept into his mind, the fruitful 
doubt which is the prelude to noble anxiety and which 
breathes the spirit of movement. 

But should he not thank me, the ungrateful fellow, for 
having enlarged his rôle as a citizen and for having en- 
dowed him with a keener sense of his own responsibility? 
The true patriot, like the true believer, is unceasing in 
his search for his God. Exacting and jealous, the latter 
disappears just at the moment when one thinks one has 
reached him. This, for the trembling soul, is a perpetual 
conquest, an eternal chase. In the same way, one can 
never do enough for one’s country and one loves it ill 
indeed unless one trembles for it at every moment. 

Alas! I am much afraid that most Frenchmen will 
display the same sentiments towards me as does my 
familiar demon. For this doubt which I have been en- 
abled to place in their souls not only disturbs pleasing 
sentiments which are dear to them, but even upsets at 
its very base a whole pyramid of familiar ideas which 
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they thought solid and capable of supporting a magnifi- 
cent civic ideal. At this very moment, in fact, in these 
times of political unrest and national insecurity, good 
Frenchmen are cherishing the most chimerical of illu- 
sions. Disgusted with the parliamentary régime, of 
which they cannot but feel the decrepitude and which 
they see engendering nonchalance, apathy, and a liking 
for irresponsibility amongst our citizens, they dream of 
restoring authority for the greatest welfare of the 
majority. 

In such moments of crisis the Frenchman inevitably 
turns his thoughts to the miraculous man, who with aid 
of a magic ring, will re-establish the principle of author- 
ity; and since Napoleon’s time those thoughts have al- 
ways clothed the miraculous man in a military uniform 
and given him an enchanted sword. Maurice Barrés, 
who for the last twenty years has been haunted by the 
crisis in parliamentarianism, revealed the secret thoughts 
of the French when he called his solution “ L’Appel au 
Soldat.” 

That is a dangerous formula, which may well make 
patriots anxious. 


In Anatole France’s Clio there is a charming chapter 
in which we see Bonaparte talking with Monge and 
Berthollet on the bridge of the frigate which was bring- 
ing him to France after the Egyptian campaign. When 
he arrived within sight of the coast of Provence and 
could feel that he had at last escaped from the English 
squadrons, Bonaparte unveiled his ambitious plans. 
Monge and Berthollet were disturbed, but Bonaparte, 
guessing their thoughts, reassured them in a few words. 

“ France,” he said, “ has no use for a soldier: a soldier 
cannot understand her.’ And he added immediately 
afterwards: “I am not a soldier.” 
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In that he was mistaken. In spite of his far-reaching 
genius, he was more of a soldier than he thought. And 
what ruined him in the end was that he wanted to go 
on playing at being a soldier. 


I certainly do not dream of denying that there are 
flourishing virtues in the army: no one admires them 
more than I do. But these virtues have been too much 
hidden away from the rest of the nation. Lieutenant- 
Colonel de Thomasson, in a vigorous and weighty study, 
has shown that it was Germany’s aristocracy which 
ruined her. He has omitted to add, however, that the 
vice of that aristocracy was that it was essentially 
military. 

But all history is there to prove that the French aris- 
tocracy, on the contrary, though its first thought may 
have been to serve the State in arms, was not composed 
of soldiers. When the need arose, its aptitude for com- 
mand assumed military form, but it never let itself be- 
come absorbed by the spirit of any profession, however 
noble that profession might be. Only the younger sons, 
who were in no way suited to play a part in the State, 
went into the army. 

In the same way France never had a soldier-king, as 
Prussia did, and that was her good fortune. In certain 
heroic epochs, she had knight-like kings who loved to 
surround themselves with a fighting nobility. But the 
great number of her kings — and amongst these were the 
greatest — were, if one may so put it, civilian kings. 

It is more important than ever, in democratic times, 
that the army should be indistinguishable from the na- 
tion and that authority should not have a military char- 
acter. Let us cease to hold the army aside as though 
suspect. After all it has useful things to say. Let us 
give the army civil rights so that it ceases to be a 
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“ corps,” and in exchange let us gtant military rights to 
those citizens who deserve them. 

It is bad for the interests of the State that the various 
classes should be too much confined to themselves, that 
functions should devolve upon certain of them to the 
exclusion of all.the others, that they should be fatally 
impregnated with the particularist spirit and subject only 
to rules of their own which shelter them from those which 
are common to all. France has need of only one élite. 

The military problem, as it presents itself in modern 
war, goes far beyond the narrow horizon of a military 
caste, however well instructed it may be. It has become 
a national problem. The experience of the Great War 
has shown that it can be solved only by the united effort 
of the whole nation. 

May this book, which has been written solely for the 
purpose of bringing out this indisputable truth, contrib- 
ute towards making the French admit it as a truth. 
If, in addition, it preserves them from attaching a 
miraculous virtue, in political matters, to the Appeal to 
the Soldier, the author will have fulfilled the whole of 
his task. 
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